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The  word  "BEMBERG"  is  the  trade-mark  of  American  Bemberg  Corpora¬ 
tion;  therefore  editors  occasionally  refer  to  our  product  by  its  tech¬ 
nical  name — "  cuprammonium  yarn".  If  during  the  coming  season  there  is  not 
enough  Bemberg  available  to  supply  the  demand,  be  sure  to  see  that  GENU¬ 
INE  Bemberg  yarn  is  delivered  against  your  orders.  To  be  safe,  insist  upon 
having  all  merchandise  made  of  Bemberg  yarn  properly  labelled  when  it 
comes  into  your  store. 
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In  many  large  department  stores, 
Zoric  Garment  Cleaning  Systems 
have  paid  for  themselves  their 
first  year  of  operation.  Savings 
accomplished,  through  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  markdown  losses,  have 
alViounted  to  more  than  the  cost 
of  installation.  Then,  too,  addi¬ 
tional  savings  have  been  realized 
by  cleaning  store  display  decora¬ 
tions,  employees'  uniforms,  etc. 

Merchandise,  soiled  by  display, 
handling  or  fitting  can  be  quickly 
Zoric  cleaned  and  sold  at  its  ori¬ 
ginal  full-profit  price.  For  Zoric 
cleaning  brings  back  the  bright¬ 
ness  to  colors  and  restores  the 
(freshness  to  fabrics  of  every  type. 
Particularly  important,  Zoric  dry 
cleaning  is  absolutely  odorless. 

ZORIC  is  made  to  order  for 
merchandising-minded  department 
store  executives.  Get  the  profit 
story  of  Zoric  for  your  store. 


A  self-contained  dry  cleaning 
unit  that  uses  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient,  fire-proof,  explosion- 
proof  cleaning  fluid. 

Thoroughly  cleans,  drys  and 
deodorizes  garments  in  a  sin¬ 
gle,  simple,  straight-through 
cycle  of  operation. 

Capacity — 21  pounds  (dry 
weight)  every  thirty  minutes 
with  the  No.  3018  Zoric  Unit. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  ISeiv  Proposals  of 
Representative  Patman 

J^EPRESENTATIVE  WRIGHT  PATMAN  —  an 
ar<lent  proponent  of  the  now  famous  Rohinson- 
Patnian  Act — has  already  announced  puhliely  his  in¬ 
tention  to  sponsor  additional  legislation  affeeting  the 
distrihution  of  goods  to  the  consuming  public  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congressman’s  proposals  to  date  are: — 

1.  A  hill  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  manufacturer 
to  engage  in  the  retail  distrihution  of  goods  to  the 
public.  Such  a  bill,  if  enacted,  would  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  manufacturers  from  selling  goods  through  their 
own  retail  outlets — but  it  would  also  prohibit  retail¬ 
ers  from  producing  in  their  w'orkrooms  any  goo«ls  to 
be  sold  at  retail  over  their  counters. 

2.  The  Congressman  has  talked  of  a  bill  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal  Government  require  all  distri¬ 
butors  of  mereha'ndise  in  interstate  commerce  who  do 
not  pay  a  sales,  excise  or  other  tax  in  their  own  states 
to  pay  such  taxes  as  may  be  in  effect  on  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  in  states  where  their  goods  are  delivered. 
He  advocates  that  such  taxes  be  collected  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  reimbursement  to  the  state  en¬ 
titled  to  the  tax.  This  proposal  would  mean  that  re¬ 
tailers  located  in  states  adjacent  to  a  sales  tax  state 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  sales  tax  on  goods  de¬ 
livered  into  that  state  through  the  costly  administra¬ 
tive  and  circuitous  route  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
might  even  mean  that  retailers  of  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut  might  be  required  to  pay  the  municipal 
sales  tax  on  goods  delivered  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

3.  And  finally,  the  Congressman  states  that  he 
will  seek  an  agreement  on  a  model  state  statute  along 
the  lines  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act — and  sponsor 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law  in  the  various  states — in 


order  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Law 
legally  applicable  to  intra-state  transactions. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  our  opinion,  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed 
in  Number  One  would  be  so  clearly  unconstitutional 
that  it  would  meet  with  defeat  in  the  Congress. 

*  •  «  *  * 

The  Congressman  has  already  wavered  on  pro¬ 
posal  Number  Two,  and  is  reported  to  have  stated 
that  he  may  not  urge  a  hill  to  tax  interstate  sales  as 
outlined  above — because  of  his  desire  to  avoid  new 
tax  problems  for  the  present. 

«  •  «  «  « 

But  proposal  Number  Three — a  model  state 
statute  along  the  lines  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act — 
is  certainly  ill-advised. 

Why  clutter  up  the  statute  books  of  the  various 
states  with  a  law  patterned  after  a  Federal  Act  which 
is  so  ambiguous  that  lawyers,  economists  and  intelli¬ 
gent  business  people  do  not  understand  its  provisions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
must  be  substantially  amended  in  keeping  with  sound 
every-day  economic  principles  affecting  the  welfare 
of  distributors  and  consumers;  and  that  not  until  this 
is  done — should  any  serious  thought  be  given  to  the 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  in  the  various  states. 
To  do  so — would  only  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 

The  Effect  of  Housing  on  Distribution 

^  URELY  this  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  far-sighted  and  progressive  retailers.  And 
it  did  command  wide-spread  interest  at  the  recent 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  when  discusssed 
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by  Saul  Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  General  Legislative 
Committee  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Housing  of 
your  National  Association. 

While  few  will  question  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  sound  national  housing 
program — there  is  far  too  much  loose  talk  and  am¬ 
biguous  thinking  as  to  the  constructive  effects  that 
such  a  program  would  have  upon  our  national  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  at  Boston,  Saul 
Cohn  well  summarized  ‘‘what  such  a  program  would 
do  for  America”.  In  our  opinion  it  deserves  a  place 
in  these  Editorial  Columns  because  of  the  importance 
and  timeliness  of  housing  to  the  retailer  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Cohn’s  summary  is  as  follows; — 

“1.  A  housing  program  properly  spon¬ 
sored  would  provide  a  means  for  investment 
in  housing.  It  would  stimulate  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  in  the  mortgage  market 
based  upon  a  security  which  would  he  free 
from  many  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  past. 

“2.  It  would  permit  the  further  refinement 
of  Federal  Housing  Laws  so  that  it  could 
be  made  into  a  Securities  Act  for  real  estate 
and  would  prevent  fraudulent  and  shoddy 
construction  and  eliminate  oppressive  finan¬ 
cial  practices. 

“3.  It  would  improve  living  standards  and 
provide  a  new  era  for  homefurnishings,  thus 
giving  the  merchant  and  distributor  a 
greater  objective  and  a  greater  influence. 

“4.  It  would  provide  a  normal  flow  of 
building  activity  from  year  to  year. 

“5.  It  is  the  fusion  of  a  social  objective, 
with  an  economic  purpose  because  it  would 
take  the  country  out  of  the  red  and  there¬ 
fore  take  the  Reds  out  of  the  country. 

“6.  It  makes  for  real  democracy,  for  it 
can  be  the  chief  source  of  a  solid  support 
of  the  American  system  of  life  and  industry. 

“7.  It  creates  a  real  passion  for  liberty. 

“8.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  NEW 
AMERICA.”  .  . 

'  Mr..  Cohn’s  Address  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
Issue  of  The  Bulletin.  We  urge  members  to  read 
it  carefully  for  it  contains  the  views  of  one  who  has 


given  serious  thought  and  study  to  “The  Effect  of 
Housing  on  Distribution” — a  subject  which  we  can¬ 
not  evade  or  minimize. 

An  Educational  Campaign  Is  the  Answer 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  National  Association 
of  House  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  recently  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  meeting  of  the  Vendors  Relations 
Committee  of  your  Association  requesting  that  action 
be  taken  to  stop  the  return  of  garments  injured 
through  the  improper  use  by  customers  of  hygienic 
products,  such  as  deodorants,  depilatories,  and  similar 
preparations — and  thus  due  to  a  cause  over  which 
neither  manufacturer  nor  retailer  has  any  control. 

Your  Committee  took  the  position  that  the  indis¬ 
criminate  return  of  merchandise  by  retailers  to  ven¬ 
dors  constitutes  an  unfair  practice — the  cost  of  which 
must  ultimately  be  borne  by  consumers  generally. 

Your  Committee  also  reaffirmed  the  long  estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  the  Association — that  the  fairness 
of  any  return  goods  problem  is  a  matter  to  be  de¬ 
termined  solely  by  the  buyer  and  seller  in  accordance 
with  the  merits  of  each  case  at  issue;  and  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  merchandise  should  not  be  permitted  to 
evade  their  responsibilities  by  regulations  or  agree¬ 
ments  of  trade  associations. 

While  pointing  out  that  many  stores  consistently 
refuse  to  accept  the  return  of  merchandise  for  rea¬ 
sons  due  to  misuse  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
customer;  nevertheless,  your  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  a  voluntary  educational  campaign  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  among  manufacturers,  retailers,  laundries,  dry 
cleaners,  and  manufacturers  of  hygienic  products — to 
point  out  the  need  for  the  proper  use  of  such  products 
so  that  injury  to  fabrics  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

We  feel  certain  that  the  manufacturers  of  de¬ 
odorants,  depilatories,  and  kindred  products  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign;  and  that  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
garments,  as  well  as  those  industries  which  service 
them  for  the  public,  will  readily  lend  their  aid  so 
that  the  utmost  in  consumer  satisfaction  and  good¬ 
will  may  be  derived  for  all  eoncerned. 

.  Members  of  this  Association,  and  retailers  gen¬ 
erally,  might  well  aid  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
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unwarranted  return  of  garments  due  to  the  misuse  of 
hygienic  products  hy  requesting  their  salespeople  to 
caution  customers  on  their  proper  use;  and  hy  in¬ 
structing  their  adjustment  departments  to  take  a  firm 
stand  in  making  adjustments  whenever  there  is  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
customer. 

The  Bulletin 

HE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  field 
of  retail  publications. 

It  is  the  official  monthly  Organ  of  your  National 
Association — sent  monthly  to  executives  in  member 
stores  and  secretaries  of  national,  state  and  local 
retail  associations — and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
trade  journal  or  magazine  of  current  retail  news. 
Accordingly,  its  editorial  contents  consist  chiefly  of 
the  research  findings  of  our  Divisions,  Groups  and 
Staff  Bureaus,  and  of  articles  dealing  with  timely  and 
important  subjects  affecting  Retailing  contributed  by 
members  and  others  who  are  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  trends  and  operating  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Distribution. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  The  Bulletin 
is  to  acquaint  members  with  the  position  adopted  by 
the  Association  on  important  legislative  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  affecting  Retailing  and  the  Public 
Interest;  but  through  its  pages,  the  Association  can 
only  recommend  or  suggest  the  action  which  mem¬ 
bers  should  take  on  such  matters — for  to  do  other¬ 
wise  would  be  contrary  to  the  voluntary  character 
of  its  membership. 

•  •  •  •  « 

In  the  estimation  of  members  and  others — The 
Bulletin  has  made  much  progress  during  recent 
years.  Its  editorial  content  has  been  broadened;  its 
physical  appearance  has  been  improved;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  made  a  more  informative  and 
readable  publication  of  wide-spread  interest  and 
value  to  the  entire  membership. 

The  special  educational  manuals  for  salespeople, 
dealing  with  the  selling  of  specific  lines  of  merchan- 
flisc — which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
The  Bulletin  during  the  past  year — have  been  the 
object  of  especial  commendation.  It  is  not  unusual 


to  receive  requests  from  members  for  ten,  twenty 
fifty,  one  hundred — and  in  one  case  one  thousand — 
extra  copies  of  reprints  of  these  manuals  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Bulletin  in  order  to  make  them 
available  to  their  employees. 

Although  few  activities  of  the  Association  re¬ 
ceive  more  favorable  comment  from  members  than 
does  The  Bulletin — nevertheless,  we  recognize  that 
it  presents  opportunities  for  further  development 
and  improvement. 

We  are  conscious  of  its  present  limitations, 
which  are  based  solely  upon  budgetary  restrictions. 

But  despite  such  handicaps,  it  shall  be  the  effort 
of  your  Association  to  keep  The  Bulletin  in  the 
foremost  position  which  it  enjoys  today  among  trade 
association  publications  and  to  make  it  a  more  useful 
and  valuable  Organ  between  the  Association  and  its 
membership. 

In  order  that  this  objective  may  be  accom- 
'plished,  we  shall  welcome  at  all  times  the  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  suggestions  of  members  upon  this 
important  activity  of  their  National  Association — 
The  Bulletin. 

Your  National  Association  Honored  by 
A.T.A.E. 

N  bestowing  honors  upon  any  individual  member 
of  our  Staff — distinction  is  thereby  conferred 
upon  your  National  Association  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  recent  election  of  Harold  R. 
Young — ^your  Washington  Representative — to  the 
Presidency  of  the  American  Trade  Association  Execu¬ 
tives  is  not  only  a  well  merited  honor  to  Mr.  Young 
personally;  but  it  is  a  reeognition  of  the  leadership 
and  constructive  achievement  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  the  trade  association  field. 

The  American  Trade  Association  Executives — 
an  organization  made  up  of  approximately  250  of 
the  leading  trade  associations  of  the  United  States — 
has  long  received  the  active  cooperation  and  support 
of  all  important  industrial  and  trade  groups.  Its  pur¬ 
pose — to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  trade  associations 
and  to  establish  high  ideals  and  principles  for  their 
administration — has  always  met  with  the  approval 
and  support  of  your  National  Association;  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  your  Managing  Director  has 
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served  as  a  Director  of  the  National  Organization 
and  President  of  the  New  York  Group,  and  Harold 
Young  has  served  in  similar  capacities  in  the  National 
and  Washington  Croups  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  National  Body. 

This  new  honor  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Young — is  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  your  National  Association  and 
to  Retailing  generally. 

Convention  Plans  Are  Under  Way 

HE  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  is  to  be  held 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City  from  January 
18th  to  22nd,  1937,  inclusive. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Couneil  of  the 
Assoeiation,  held  on  October  2l8t  last,  the  following 
theme  was  approved  as  the  dominating  keynote  for 
this  Annual  Gathering: — 

“Solving  1937  Problems  of  Retailing  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Interest”. 

We  believe  that  this  theme  is  well  adapte«l  to 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  will  confront  retailers  during  the  year 
ahead. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  these  problems  be  eonsitl- 
ered  in  the  public  interest;  and  in  doing  so  that 
retailers  weigh  well  their  responsibilities  to  consum¬ 
ers,  employees,  vendors,  government  and  retailing  in 
the  light  of  new  economic,  legislative  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  which  now  exist. 

Committees  of  your  National  Association  and 
its  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  are  now  at  work 
preparing  a  timely  and  constructive  program  huilt 
around  the  approved  Theme  of  the  Convention. 

These  Committees  and  your  Headquarters’  Staff 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  from  members  in  order 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  may  be  of 
maximum  value  to  those  thousands  who  attend  its 
sessions. 

Please  submit  your  program  recommendations 
immediately  in  order  that  they  may  receive  early 
consideration. 

Members  will  be  kept  advised  of  Convention 
plans  and  program  in  subsequent  issues  of  The 
Bulletin. 


Jesse  Isidor  Straus 

EWS  of  the  passing  of  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  was 
received  with  sincere  regret  by  those  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

During  the  life  time  of  few  can  a  more  noble 
record  of  diverse  and  constructive  achievement  be 
pointed  to — than  that  associated  with  the  name  of 
Jesse  Isidor  Straus. 

The  greater  part  of  his  career  was  spent  in  Re¬ 
tailing — and  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  America’s  great  merchants. 

As  a  member.  Director,  ami  Past-President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  he  devoted 
himself  unselfishly  to  the  advancement  of  his  Craft 
and  to  the  betterment  of  Retailing  generally. 

In  the  field  of  education,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University — 
an  honor  which  is  bestowed  upon  few  of  its  long  list 
of  distinguished  alumni. 

During  his  life  time  he  gave  generously  to  worthy 
charitable  and  philanthropic  causes — without  any 
desire  for  honor  or  reward  other  than  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  was  rendering  aid  to  those  in 
need. 

He  was  an  outstanding  and  respected  citizen  of 
his  City,  State  and  Nation — and  as  such  he  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs  whenever  important  eco¬ 
nomic  or  social  causes  were  at  stake. 

And  finally,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 

His  friendliness,  kindliness,  sincerity,  ability, 
sound  judgment,  and  his  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  fellow  beings — endeared  him  to  all  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

The  many  sterling  qualities  and  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  late  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  will  long 
be  remembered. 
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Paint  Department  Merchandising 


BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


in  cooperation  with 
RICHARD  S.  BENNETT,  M.A. 

New  York  University  School  of  Retailing 


TO  obtain  information  about  the 
present  practices  and  problems 
of  merchandising  paint  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  to  secure  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  in  mer¬ 
chandising  technique,  this  study  has 
been  jointly  conducted  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Bennett,  a  graduate 
student  of  the  New  York  University 
Sch(K)l  of  Retailing. 

A  cross-section  of  department 
store  opinion  was  obtained  through 
questionnaires  submitted  to  the 
Merchandising  Division  member¬ 
ship  throughout  the  country.  This 
information  was  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Bennett’s  field  work — inter¬ 
views  with  department  store  execu¬ 
tives.  paint  manufacturers,  and  dis¬ 
tributors — and  by  reference  to  vari¬ 
ous  existing  publications  dealing 
with  the  merchandising  of  paint. 

Relationship  of  Sales  and  Stocks 

Table  I  shows  the  yearly  sales 
(arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  aver¬ 
age  retail  stock  figures  by  the  re¬ 
ported  turnover  rates),  average 
stocks,  and  typical  turnover  rates 
of  the  stores,  grouped  according  to 
sales  volume.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
as  sales  volume  increases,  rate  of 
stock  turn  also  increases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  stock- 


sales  ratio  decreases  as  the  sales  in¬ 
crease.  From  these  figures,  too,  it 
is  possible  to  estimate  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  stock  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  a  paint  department  may 
plan  for. 

There  are,  of  course,  factors  other 
than  sales  that  enter  into  the  de¬ 
termination  of  an  adequate  stock  of 
merchandise.  Distance  from  the 
source  of  supply,  prevailing  quanti¬ 
ty-discount  rates,  and  the  need  for 
having  a  complete  assortment  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  To 
maintain  a  minimum  assortment,  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  dollars-and-cents  figure 
which  represents  the  ideal  invest¬ 
ment  in  stock  for  a  particular  de¬ 
partment. 

There  appears  to  be  no  distinct  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  size  of  a  store 
and  the  size  of  its  paint  department. 
Analysis  of  the  individual  replies 
reveals  both  large  and  small  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  with  large  total  an¬ 
nual  volumes ;  and  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  smaller  volume  stores. 

Average  Sale;  Turnover;  Markup 

The  average  sale  in  the  reporting 
paint  departments  is  u.sually  be¬ 
tween  $1.50  and  $2.00.  The  median 
figure  for  the  entire  group  is  $1.90. 
This  is  about  the  same  as  the  typi¬ 


Table  I.  Relationship  of  Paint  Department  Sales  to 
Average  Stock  and  Turnover  Rate 


Typical 

Typical 

Retail  Stock 

T  umover 

Yearly  sales  under  $16,000 

$2,900 

3.1  turns 

Yearly  sales,  $16.000-$24,000 

3,500 

6.0 

Yearly  sales,  $24,000-$45.000 

4,500 

7.4 

Yearly  sales  over  $45,000 

9.600 

8.4 

Entire  reporting  group 

$4,000 

6.0turns 

cal  figure  for  department  stores  as 
a  whole  for  the  same  period,  and  is 
greater  than  the  average  figures  for 
other  retail  paint  outlets,  which  are 
variously  estimated  to  be  between 
$1.00  and  $1.50. 

Although  one-third  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  turn  their  paint  stocks 
three  times  a  year  or  less,  six  or 
eight  stock  turns  are  not  uncommon, 
and  in  15  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores,  the  turnover  is  ten  or  great¬ 
er.  Those  stores  which  reported 
six  or  more  stock  turns  generally  re¬ 
ported  stocks  of  more  than  $4,000; 
those  with  smaller  stocks  usually 
have  fewer  than  six  turns. 

The  median  turnover  figure  for 
the  reporting  stores  is  six,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  total 
store  median  of  3.9  reported  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1935. 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stores  which  reported 
exceptionally  high  turnover  figures 
reported  better  than  average  mark¬ 
up  percentages,  and  average  sale 
figures  that  were  in  line  with  the 
figures  typical  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Where  the  average  sale  was 
high,  the  turnover  w-as  low,  and  the 
markup  about  average.  The  stores 
in  which  this  latter  situation  prevails 
concentrate  on  the  higher  grades  of 
paint. 

Half  the  reporting  stores  indicat¬ 
ed  their  initial  markup  on  paint  to 
be  between  38  per  cent  and  42  per 
cent  of  retail.  Although  individual 
stores  reported  figures  as  low  as  30 
or  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  the  fig¬ 
ures  tended  to  cluster  closely  about 
the  median  for  the  group,  which  was 
40  per  cent. 

The  typical  markup  of  retail  spec- 
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ialty  paint  stores  is  said  to  vary 
from  about  30  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent  of  retail.  Although  this  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  considerably 
lower  than  the  department  store  fig¬ 
ures,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  two  without 
knowing  how  the  specialty  stores 
arrive  at  their  figures.  The  figure 
w'hich  in  some  retail  stores  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  markup  percentage 
frequently  corresponds  to  what  de¬ 
partment  stores  would  call  the  gross 
merchandising  margin :  the  result 
after  markdowns,  shortages  and 
purchase  discounts  have  been  taken 
into  consideration.  In  department 
store  accounting,  the  initial  markup 
represents  simply  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  invoice  cost  price,  plus 
transportation  charges,  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  at  which  the  merchandise 
is  marked  when  originally  placed  in 
stock. 

Another  factor  which  makes 
comparison  between  markup  figures 
of  specialty  paint  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  difficult  is  the  volume 
of  “trade  business”  done  by  each. 

It  is  commonly  observed  that  sales  to 
the  painter  trade  are  generally  made 
by  the  specialty  store  rather  than  by 
the  department  store.  As  such  trans¬ 
actions  are  on  a  necessarily  low 
markup,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
retail  sales,  they  would  tend  to  bring 
down  the  specialty  paint  store’s 
average  figure. 

Departmental  Standing;  Location 

Less  than  half  the  reporting  stores 
give  full  departmental  consideration 
to  the  paint  department.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority,  its  operations,  as  far  as  de¬ 
partmental  figures  are  concerned, 
are  merged  with  those  of  house- 
wares,  hardware  or  wallpaper. 

An  upper  floor  location  is  most 
common  for  the  paint  department. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  reporting 
stores  place  it  in  the  basement,  but 
the  majority  locate  the  department 
on  the  higher  selling  floors.  No 
main  or  second-floor  paint  depart¬ 
ments  w'ere  reported. 

In  almost  all  the  reporting  stores, 
the  paint  department  is  adjacent  to 
housewares.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  sub-division  of  that 
department.  It  is  conceded  that  a 
wall  position  for  the  paint  depart¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  preferable  to  a  cen¬ 
ter  or  aisle  position  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  support  and  background  for 
shelving  and  display  forms.  In  fact, 
almost  all  stores  reporting  on  this 
question  indicate  that  their  paint 
stocks  have  either  a  rear  wall  or  a 


side  wall  position.  But  it  does  seem 
that  if  the  department  is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  customer  traffic  of  the 
department  store,  which  is  one  of 
its  chief  competitive  advantages  over 
the  retail  paint  store,  it  must  be  giv¬ 
en  a  location  where  it  can  benefit 
from  this  traffic. 

The  most  common  location  of  re¬ 
serve  stocks  among  the  contributing 
stores  is  in  the  rear  of  the  paint  sec¬ 
tion.  This  arrangement  appears  to 
recommend  itself  in  that  it  places 
additional  stock  within  easy  reach. 
As  the  department  usually  has  a 
wall  location,  either  rear  or  side,  the 
shelving  and  display  forms  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  leave  storage 
space  between  them  and  the  wall. 

Types  of  Paint  Handled 

Although  relatively  few  of  the  re¬ 
porting  paint  departments  carry  the 
wide  variety  of  paints  and  associat¬ 
ed  products  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  retail  store  dealing  ex¬ 
clusively  in  this  merchandise,  the 
majority  of  stock  assortments  are 
seemingly  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
the  normal  demands  of  the  retail 
customer  who  does  his  own  paint¬ 
ing.  Analysis  of  the  products 
handled  in  department  stores  show's 
the  following  stock  set-up  to  be  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  group : 

Exterior  Paints 

House 

Roof 

Porch  and  Deck 
Enamels 

Quick  drying 
Standard  floor 
Auto  enamel 

Interior  Paints 

Flat  wall 
Gloss  wall 
Semi-gloss  wall 
Water  paints 
Bronzes 

Varnishes  and  Stains 

Quick  drying  varnish 
Standard  varnish 
Shellac 
Oil  Stains 

Miscellaneous  Specialties 

Linseed  oil 
Turpentine 
Colors  in  oil 

Directly  Associated  Accessories 

Brushes 

Knives 

Scrapers 

Abrasives  and  putty 
Indirectly  Associated  Accessories 

Soap  cleaners 
Solvent  cleaners 
Oil  soaps 

Brooms  and  sweepers  , 

Polishes 

Waxes 


Of  course,  this  typical  set-up  var¬ 
ies  with  local  conditions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  locality  where  there  are 
many  brick  and  stucco  houses,  brick 
and  stucco  preparations  are  import¬ 
ant  items. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that 
brushing  lacquer,  an  item  that  was 
extremely  popular  a  few  years  ago, 
is  not  included  in  this  typical  selec¬ 
tion.  Approximately  one-third  the 
stores  report  that  tfiey  still  stock  it 
in  colors,  but  in  only  one  store  are 
the  sales  of  such  lacquer  important. 
The  reason  for  the  lacquer  decline  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  amateur  painter 
in  getting  good  results  from  it. 
Four-hour  enamel,  which  has  re¬ 
placed  it  to  some  extent,  allows 
more  leeway  in  application  time  and 
skill,  and  yet  covers  well  and  dries 
relatively  quickly.  It  is  a  product 
that  the  amateur  can  brush  and  re¬ 
touch  as  much  as  he  wishes,  without 
jeopardizing  the  success  of  his  job. 

Interior  paints  and  enamels  pro¬ 
vide  the  greater  part  of  the  paint 
sales  in  department  stores.  These 
and  other  types  of  paints  handled 
are  listed  below  in  the  order  of  their 
reported  volume  importance : 

1 .  Interior  paints 

2.  Enamels 

3.  Exterior  paints 

4.  Stains  and  varnishes 

Sales  in  other  retail  paint  shops 
do  not  generally  follow  this  order. 
According  to  a  recent  survey 
(United  States  Domestic  Commerce 
Series  79),  exterior  paints  account 
for  about  41  per  cent  of  sales;  in¬ 
terior  paints  come  next  w'ith  20  per 
cent ;  then  stains  and  varnishes  with 
18  per  cent ;  and  enamels  are  fourth 
with  7.5  per  cent.  Perhaps  these  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  explained  on  the 
premise  that  the  department  store 
customer,  who  nearly  always  does 
his  own  painting,  feels  himself  equal 
to  the  task  of  doing  the  walls  and 
floors,  and  odd  bits  of  furniture; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  exacting  task  of  outside 
painting,  he  turns  to  a  skilled  paint¬ 
er  to  do  the  job.  Another  explana¬ 
tion  that  has  been  suggested  for  the 
relative  unimportance  of  exterior 
paints  in  department  stores  is  that 
the  appearance  of  the  outside  of  the 
house  is  usually  the  concern  of  the 
man  of  the  family,  who,  if  he  shops 
for  paints,  will  be  less  likely  than  his 
wife  to  turn  to  a  department  store. 
At  any  rate,  the  relative  importance 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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Jesse  Isidor  Straus 

BY  LEW  HAHN 

President,  Syndicate-Alliance  Trading  Corp.;  Past  President,  N.R.D.G.A. 


WITH  the  passing  of  Jesse 
Isidor  Straus  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
loses  one  of  its  most  consistent  sup¬ 
porters,  but  those  who  have  been 
close  to  activities  of  the  organization 
will  miss  him  as  a  personality  and 
an  interested  friend  more  even  than 
as  a  former  wheelhorse  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Straus  w’as  president  of  the 
Association  during  the  years  1922 
and  1923  but  his  great  services  to 
the  trade  were  Yiot  confined  to  the 
period  of  his  presidency.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  his  election  he 
was  one  of  the  most  interested  and 
valued  of  the  organization’s  mem¬ 
bers  and  when  he  left  the  presiden¬ 
cy  his  interest  did  not  cease.  Al¬ 
ways,  like  a  benevolent  spirit,  he 
hovered  in  the  background  watching 
for  opportunities  to  be  of  service. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
Mr.  Straus  failed  to  telephone  the 
Association’s  managing  director  to 
call  attention  to  something  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  trade  or 
perhaps  just  to  inquire  how  the  folks 
were  getting  along.  He  made  it  a 
practice  to  run  in  from  time  to  time 
for  a  little  chat  and  on  numerous 
occasions  he  would  invite  the  man¬ 
aging  director  to  lunch  with  him  in 
bis  office. 

These  luncheons  were  delightful 
occasions.  Mr.  Straus  would  finish 
up  the  business  upon  which  he  was 
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engaged  and  give  word  to  his  outer 
office  that  he  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Luncheon  would  be  served 
and  the  conversation  would  begin. 
Frequently  as  much  as  three  hours 
would  be  consumed  in  talk.  Mr. 
Straus’  interests  were  extremely- 
catholic.  A  multitude  of  problems 
had  place  in  his  thoughts,  not  only 
those  which  related  to  business  but 
those  which  had  to  do  with  govern¬ 
ment,  social  problems  and  broad 
economic  issues.  He  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  conversationalist  and  although 
he  had  strong  opinions  of  his  own  he 
never  was  didactic  and  he  never 
failed  to  be  sincerely  interested  in 
the  other  man’s  point  of  view.  To 
the  present  writer  those  long  after¬ 
luncheon  conversations  stand  out  as 
among  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  of  an  interesting  life. 

When  the  new  Macy  building  hid 
Ijeen  constructed  and  he  was  settled 
in  his  new  office  on  the  thirteenth 
floor,  the  writer  was  invited  to  lunch 
with  him  and  one  of  the  problems 
which  Mr.  Straus  wished  to  discuss 
was  whether  his  office  was  too  elabo¬ 
rate  for  a  merchant.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man  that  he  feared 
the  folks  in  his  own  organization,  as 
well  as  those  who  came  to  call  upon 
him.  might  feel  he  was  “putting  on 
the  dog.’’  Business  was  a  serious 
thing  to  him.  It  was  something 
which  called  for  real  work  and  no 
one  worked  harder  at  Macy’s  than 


its  president.  He  did  not  want  the 
pleasant  comfort  of  the  fine  new 
office  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of 
serious  work. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  through 
the  use  of  words  to  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  what  the  interest  and 
the  friendship  of  Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
meant  to  a  man  who  had  lately  taken 
over  the  responsibility  of  building  a 
live  trade  organization  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  temporarily  had  got¬ 
ten  into  a  rut.  The  other  officers 
and  board  members  came  to  know 
and  rely  upon  Mr.  Straus’  interest. 
They  knew  that  with  Mr.  Straus 
close  at  hand  the  managing  director 
always  had  a  high  calibre,  broad- 
visioned  merchant  to  whom  he  could 
turn  for  advice  upon  any  subject. 
This  not  only  assisted  tremendously 
in  keeping  the  organization  headed 
in  the  right  direction  but  it  also  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  in  securing  the  con¬ 
sent  of  outstanding  merchants  to 
their  election  to  its  presidency. 
Many  a  merchant  accepted  the 
presidency  because: — “Jesse  Straus 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
help  in  an  emergency.’’ 

In  spite  of  this  keen  interest  in  the 
Association,  Mr.  Straus  was  ex¬ 
tremely  punctilious  in  proffering 
help  or  advice  not  to  usurp  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  authority  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  officials  of  the  organization. 
He  just  wanted  to  help  because  he 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Robinson-Patman  Act 

An  analysis  of  its  effects  upon  contracts  entered 
into  before  its  passage  in  June,  1936 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 

Counsel,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


ONE  of  the  vexing  questions 
which  have  arisen  since  the 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
refers  to  the  legality  of  contracts 
which  were  in  effect  prior  to  June 
19,  1936.  Many  manufacturers 

have  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Act  to  abrogate  existing  contracts 
using  the  amendment  as  an  excuse 
rather  than  as  a  reason  for  the  at¬ 
tempted  cancellation. 

I  have  received  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  opinion  on  such  attempts 
and  the  following  opinion  is  offered 
by  me  with  the  thought  that  it 
might  possibly  be  helpful  to  some 
of  our  members  who  are  confronted 
with  this  situation. 

Generally  it  is  too  well  settled  to 
admit  of  controversy  that  a  con¬ 
tract  to  do  a  thing,  lawful  when 
made,  may  be  violated  by  subse¬ 
quent  legislation  making  it  unlawful 
and  that  an  act  of  Congress  may 
lawfully  affect  rights  which  had 
their  inception  before  the  passage 
of  the  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibits  Congress  from  en¬ 
acting  legislation  impairing  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  contracts. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  whether  or  not  the  con¬ 
tract  is  a  violation  per  se  of  the  law 
or  is  possible  of  being  justified  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
p)ermit  differentials  for  certain  spe¬ 
cific  reasons.  Further,  even  though 
generally  contracts  are  either  void 
because  of  law  or  partly  voidable  by 
reason  thereof,  there  will  be  a 
much  mooted  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  law  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  contract  not  illegal  per  se  may 
be  made  legal  by  a  reasonable  read¬ 
justment  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
parties  thereto  with  another  or 
other  of  that  party’s  customers. 
Certainly  a  seller  has  absolutely  no 
moral  right  to  cancel  a  contract  with 
a  buyer  because  of  this  law,  partic¬ 


ularly  where  the  seller  profits  by 
tbe  cancelation,  simply  because  he 
does  not  desire  to  make  a  simple 
and  reasonable  readjustment  with 
other  customers. 

It  is  generally  well  understood 
that  a  sale  is  consummated  when 
title  to  the  merchandise  passes  to 
the  buyer  and  that  future  orders  are 
not  sales  but  simply  contracts  to 
sell  so  that  mercliandise  not  de¬ 
livered  and  accepted  prior  to  June 
19,  1936,  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  law  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  provision  of  the  con¬ 
tract  particularly  specifying  the 
time  at  which  title  passes  to  the 
buyer. 

Discrimination  Alone  Is  Issue 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  aside  from  the  absolute  ]iro- 
hibition  of  the  payment  of  a  broker¬ 
age  fee  or  commission  by  the  buyer 
to  the  seller  or  the  seller’s  agent, 
this  law  is  simply  one  prohibiting 
unwarranted  discrimination,  so  that 
the  validity  of  an  existing  contract 
depends  solely  on  whether  or  not 
the  contract  is  in  fact  discrimina¬ 
tory  as  to  the  competitors  of  the 
buyer  who  are  customers  of  the 
seller  and  whether  or  not  it  is  dis¬ 
criminatory  only  in  such  a  manner 
as  could  be  justified.  Even  though 
a  seller  abrogates  a  contract  giving 
as  a  reason  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tract  is  discriminatory  under  this 
law  when  in  fact  it  may  not  be  dis¬ 
criminatory  but  the  seller  does  not 
desire  to  appear  before  either  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
courts  and  justify  his  differentials 
or  allowances,  he  may  not  escape 
the  necessity  of  divulging  certain 
facts  but  may  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
verse  the  procedure  in  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract  by  the  buyer  and 
he  obligated  to  prove  that  the  con¬ 
tract  was  discriminatory  instead  of 
proving  that  it  was  not  discrimina¬ 
tory. 

The  usual  type  of  contract  as  far 


as  retailers  are  concerned  is  one 
which  obligates  the  buyer  to  make 
the  seller  certain  allowances  and 
to  ])rovide  certain  services  based 
upon  a  predetermined  volume, 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed, 

I  believe,  that  all  competing  custom¬ 
ers  of  a  given  buyer  have  been 
offered  substantially  the  same  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  sale  of  merchandise  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  rendering  of 
service  under  subsection  (d)  and 
(e)  of  Section  2.  It  would  appear 
that  if  a  contract  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  considerable  period  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law  the  right 
to  the  benefits  which  have  practical¬ 
ly  accrued  because  of  substantial 
performance  that  there  would  be  no 
reasonable  justification  under  this 
law  for  the  seller  to  arbitrarily  can¬ 
cel  such  arrangement  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  loss  to  the  buyer  and  equal 
gain  to  the  seller,  particularly  since 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  cer¬ 
tain  services  are  “in  the  course  of 
such  commerce”  after  they  have 
been  initiated  or  are  in  effect  local 
in  character  and  not  conditioned  up¬ 
on  a  specific  order. 

Many  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  notified  retailers  that  they 
must  discontinue  their  arrangements 
with  them  for  the  reason  that  such 
arrangements  are  discriminatory 
under  the  law.  I  believe  that  this  is 
done  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  the  retailer  who  by  this 
means  is  informed  that  he  is  “know¬ 
ingly”  receiving  a  discrimination 
and  so  is  equally  liable  for  any  effect 
thereof  if  he  insists  upon  the  con¬ 
tract  being  continued. 

One  instance  was  called  to  my  at¬ 
tention  which  is  typical  and  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  activity  of  a  member  of 
a  certain  industry  which  has  almost 
openly  boasted  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  pocket  an  additional  $25,- 
000,000  of  profit  during  the  year 
because  of  the  use  the  industry 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  Revenue  Act  of  1936 

Its  new  taxes  and  departures  from  previous  practice — 
Its  possible  signficance  as  to  corporate  structure 

BY  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 
Manager,  Washington  Office,  N.R.D.G.A. 


I  SHALL  not  undertake  here  to 
go  into  the  technical  details  re¬ 
quired  under  this  Act  to  deter¬ 
mine  tax  liability,  but  will  seek  to 
point  out  those  phases  which  are 
new  in  this  Act. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  16th  Amendment  divi¬ 
dends  received  from  domestic  cor¬ 
porations  by  individuals  are  subject 
to  the  normal  tax  in  addition  to  the 
regular  surtax.  The  policy  causing 
this  cliange  was  apparently  adopted . 
when  it  was  proposed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  became  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1936  that  domestic  corporations 
be  relieved  of  the  normal  tax  on 
their  income.  Later  when  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  Congress  feared  a  loss  in 
revenue  by  any  repeal  of  the  normal 
tax  on  corporations  leaving  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  tax  to  be  collected  from 
the  stockholders,  or  from  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  failure  to  distribute, 
this  normal  tax  on  dividends  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  was  retained 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
only  because  its"  retention  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  taxation  of  the  same 
income  for  normal  tax  purposes  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation.  By 
this  change  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  a  stock  investment  as 
distinguished  from  an  interest  bear¬ 
ing  bond  investment  is  taken  away 
and  the  two  are  now  on  the  same 
footing  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tax  upon  the  income  therefrom  in 
the  hands  of  the  investor. 

Along  somewhat  the  same  lines 
but  with  apparently  added  purpose 
of  imposing  burdens  on  holding 
companies,  a  greater  portion  of  the 
dividends  received  by  one  corpora¬ 
tion  from  another  domestic  corpora¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  the  normal  tax  of 
the  receiving  corporation.  Until  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  domestic  corporation 
from  another  domestic  corporation 
were  wholly  exempt  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  tax,  or  rather  w'ere  wholly  de¬ 


ductible  in  determining  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  the  receiving  corporation 
subject  to  the  normal  tax. 

Accumulated  Profits  Tax 

The  outstanding  change  of  our 
system  of  internal  revenue,  how¬ 
ever,  is  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Act  imposing  a  tax  upon 
corporations  in  addition  to  their 
normal  tax  on  net  income  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  distribute  said  net  income  to 
the  corporation’s  stockholders  with¬ 
in  the  taxable  yeaf.  A  corjxjration 
can  avoid  this  tax  entirely  by  dis¬ 
tributing  all  its  net  income  to  its 
stockholders  so  as  to  be  received  by 
the  latter  within  the  taxable  year  in 
which  said  income  is  made. 

Ever  since  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918  each  Act  has  contained  one  or 
more  provisions  imposing  a  tax  or 
a  penalty  upon  a  corporation  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  profits  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  imposition  of  taxes 
on  the  corporation  stockholders,  or 
beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
business.  Such  provisions  have  been 
upheld  on  the  theory  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  a  proper  aid  to  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  Similar  provisions 
are  left  in  this  new  Act,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion,  whether  the  purpose  be  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  surtaxes  on  the 
stockholders  or  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  business,  a  corporation  which 
now'  accumulates  any  of  its  profits  is 
subject  to  a  tax  at  graduated  rates 
ranging  from  7  per  cent  to  27  per 
cent  of  the  undistributed  net  income 
after  allowing  certain  credits.  The 
credits  allowed  by  the  Act  were  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  over  the  objection  of  admin¬ 
istration  spokesmen.  Consequently, 
in  the  regulations  promulgated  to 
carry  into  effect  the  various  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  construed  these  credit 
provisions  very  strictly,  so  much  so 
that  every  corporation  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  it  is  eligible  for  such 
credits  before  determining  not  to 


distribute  income  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  credit  is  avail¬ 
able.  Many  taxpayers  have  assumed 
that  because  the  corporation  was  re- 
(juired  to  make  an  annual  payment 
on  its  bonded  indebtedness  it  would 
he  entitled  to  a  credit  for  the  amount 
of  each  payment.  Such  is  not  the 
case  unless  such  requirement  is  that 
such  payment  be  taken  out  of  the 
earnings  or  profits  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  year. 

This  new'  provision  of  the  Act, 
that  is,  the  one  levying  a  tax  upon 
undistributed  profits,  is  a  departure 
from  the  trend  of  taxation  by  gov¬ 
ernments  generally  over  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  ease  of  collec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  greatest  recom¬ 
mendations  for  any  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  ;  therefore,  measures  calcu¬ 
lated  to  permit  the  collection  of  rev¬ 
enue  at  as  near  the  source  as  possi¬ 
ble  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
until  this  measure.  The  nearer  to 
the  source  the  tax  may  be  collected 
from,  the  fewer  the  taxpayers  and 
the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  leaks 
betw'een  the  source  and  the  ultimate 
receipt. 

On  the  assumption  that  every 
corporation  will  seek  to  avoid  the 
graduated  tax  on  undistributed 
profits,  which  in  reality  is  a  rather 
severe  penalty  for  the  use  of  the 
money  by  the  corporation,  the  stock¬ 
holders  w'ill  be  made  to  be  the  tax¬ 
payers.  Thus  the  number  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  be  greatly  increased  and 
so  also  the  number  of  taxpayers 
either  failing  to  make  a  return  or 
failing  to  make  a  proper  return  will 
be  greatly  increased.  As  a  tax  meas¬ 
ure  it  seems  cumbersome  and  a  step 
in  the  backward  direction.  As  a 
reform  measure  it  may  or  may  not 
have  wholesome  economic  effects. 

Complete  Accuracy  Essential 

On  the  problem  of  working  out 
your  correct  corporate  tax  under 
this  provision  and  avoiding  payment 
of  any  such  ta.x,  a  w'ord  should  be 
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said.  The  provisions  levying  this 
tax  are  subject  to  grave  doubts  as 
to  their  constitutionality,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  though  these 
doubts  rest  upon  the  soundest  foun¬ 
dation,  a  taxpayer  who  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  distribute  his  profits  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  risk  involved  in 
testing  the  constitutionality  of  these 
provisions  because  the  penalty  for 
being  wrong  is  too  great.  It  is  as  if 
a  corporation  were  required  to  pay 
a  discount  up  to  27  per  cent  for  the 
use  of  monev.  That  is  what  the 
'■enalty  amounts  to.  The  same  pen¬ 
alty  is  involved  for  being  mistaken 
as  to  either  the  amount  of  your  in¬ 
come  or  as  to  the  allowability  of  one 
of  the  several  credits  which  the  Act 
provides  in  determining  the  amount 
subject  to  the  undistributed  profits 
tax.  Never,  therefore,  has  it  been 
more  important  that  a  corporation 
have  accurate  knowledge  as  to  its 
income  condition  and  for  directors 
to  take  the  proper  steps  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  thereof. 

The  “Windfall”  Tax 

This  Act  also  contains  another 
new  tax  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
most  novel,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  tax  on  unjust  enrichment — 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “wind¬ 
fall”  tax.  It  is  in  fact  a  recapture 
tax  imposed  upon  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  processes  of  the 
law  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
late  processing  tax  on  certain  com¬ 
modities,  or  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  reimbursement  from  such  a 
person.  There  are  few  of  you  who 
were  processors  of  taxable  com¬ 
modities  under  the  A.A.A.  and  also 
few  of  you  who  have  received  re¬ 
funds  or  credits  direct  from  the 
Government  for  processing  taxes 
naid  on  the  ground  of  the  uncon¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  A.A.A. ,  but  I 
judge  that  there  are  among  you  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  received  reimburse¬ 
ments  from  your  processing  vendors 
of  goods  because  the  vendor  has 
been  able  to  avoid  payment  of  a 
■part  of  the  tax  which  had  been 
passed  on  to  you. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  imposes  this  tax 
and  thereby  a  number  of  presump¬ 
tions  calculated  to  show  whether  the 
amount  involved  has  been  passed  on 
to  someone  else  are  set  up.  These 
presumptions  and  their  application 
to  a  given  problem  are  highly  techni¬ 
cal  and  while  the  regulations  have 
been  promulgated  under  this  Title 
of  the  Act,  it  will  be  most  difficult 
to  apply  such  regulations  until  the 
form  of  return  required  to  be  made 
has  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  The  tax  is  at  the  rate  of 


80  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
so-called  unjust  enrichment  which 
is  derived  from  passing  the  tax  on 
to  another.  It  is  therefore  very 
substantial  in  the  case  where  you 
have  received  any  very  great  amount 
of  reimbursement  from  your  pro¬ 
cessing  vendors.  A  separate  return 
will  have  to  be  made  for  1935  and 
eacli  subsequent  year  in  which  you 
received  any  such  reimbursement. 
The  first  of  these  returns  for  the 
calendar  year  1935,  or  any  fiscal 
year  ended  before  June  20,  1936,  is 
due  on  December  15,  1936,  the  date 
to  which  the  Commissioner  recently 
extended  the  time  for  filing  such  re¬ 
turns. 

It  is  likely  that  none  of  you  re¬ 
ceived  reimbursement  until  during 
the  calendar  year  1936  because  it 
was  on  January  6,  1936,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  A..\.A.  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  some  time  after 
that  before  processors  generally 
were  able  to  take  down  from  de- 
jjosits  in  Court  the  amounts  of  jiro- 
cessing  taxes  they  had  enjoined. 

This  title  of  the  Act  is  subject 
to  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  its  con¬ 
stitutionality,  and  yet  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  that  returns  required  under 
it  should  be  filed,  for  to  fail  to  do 
so  will  subiect  the  taxpayer  to 
severe  jienalties  in  the  event  the  Act 
is  finally  upheld.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  title  being  of  such  a  novel  char¬ 
acter,  and  there  being  no  provision 
for  a  refund  of  any  taxes  which 
you  may  pay  thereunder  even  though 
the  Act  may  later  be  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  it  seems  that  taxpay¬ 
ers  generallv  will  be  justified  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  compute  any  tax  on  the 
return  which  they  may  file,  setting 
forth  instead  the  constitutional  and 
other  objections  thereto,  but  sub¬ 
mitting  sufficient  information  on  the 
return  to  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  compute  the  tax  and  assert  the 
same  in  the  form  of  a  deficiency. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  is 
given  jurisdiction  under  that  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Title  making  all  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  collection  of  in¬ 
come  taxes  likewise  applicable  to  the 
tax  under  this  section.  Here  again 
the  taxpayer  is  required  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  most  accurate  information 
as  to  income,  and  furthermore,  is 
required  to  make  a  binding  election 
of  the  method  under  which  the  re¬ 
turn  is  to  be  filed. 

Subsidiary  Liquidation 

This  Act  also  contains  another 
provision  which,  although  it  is  not 
entirely  new,  I  think  may  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  some  of  you. 
During  the  time  when  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees  were  considering 


the  legislation  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  Public  Utilities  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act,  one  of  the  points  raised 
as  an  inducement  to  simplification 
of  corporate  structures  was  to  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes  certain  transactions 
by  which  a  holding  company  would 
liquidate  a  subsidiary  and  take  over 
its  assets  in  lieu  of  the  stock  of  said 
subsidiary.  This  point  took  the  form 
of  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph 
to  section  112(b)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1934.  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1936  this  same  principle  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  but  in  a  much  more 
detailed  sense.  Section  112(b)  (6) 
as  now  in  force  coupled  with  Sec¬ 
tion  113(a)  (15)  permits  a  corpora¬ 
tion  owning  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  another  corpora¬ 
tion  to  liquidate  the  latter  and  take 
over  its  property,  or  the  proper  pro 
rata  thereof  without  recognition  of 
gain  or  loss,  and  said  property  so 
received  in  liquidation  is  taken  up¬ 
on  the  parent  company’s  books  at  its 
cost  to  the  liquidated  corporation 
for  purpose  of  determining  any 
gain  or  loss  from  the  future  dis¬ 
position  thereof,  and  also  for  jnir- 
jx)ses  of  depreciation,  depletion  and 
obsolescence. 

To  illustrate:  If  Corporation  A 
owns,  let  us  say,  all  of  the  stock  of 
Corporation  B  at  a  cost  of  $20,(XX), 
and  Corporation  B  has  through  the 
use  of  accumulated  income  or  by 
the  payment  of  debts  out  of  income, 
or  otherwise,  assets  having  a  cost 
basis  to  it  of  $100,000,  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  both  depreciation  and  future 
gain  or  loss  $100,000  will  lie  con¬ 
sidered  the  cost  basis  thereof. 

Many  of  you  may  have  realty 
companies  as  subsidiaries  of  the 
principal  merchandising  business.  It 
is  well  that  you  look  into  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  their  liquidation  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  this  provision 
of  the  law  should  afford  advantage. 
The  privilege  of  filing  consolidated 
returns  in  such  cases  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
advantages  can  be  gained  through  a 
liquidation  of  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany.  I  recognize  of  course  that 
there  are  other  considerations  such 
as  the  desire  not  to  encumber  the 
financial  statement  of  an  operating 
company  with  real  estate  which  mav 
influence  you  against  taking  any 
such  step.  These  provisions  of  the 
law  are  applicable  only  in  taxable 
vears  beginning  on  or  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1936. 

Processing  Tax  Refunds 

The  Act  also  contains  a  new  title. 
Title  VI I,  prescribing  the  means  by 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  State  Fair  Trade  Acts  Analyzed 

BY  EDWARD  KAYLIN 


After  twenty-five  years  of  un¬ 
successful  campaigning  to  se¬ 
cure  enactment  of  federal  legis¬ 
lation  legalizing  price  maintenance 
contracts,  the  price-fixers  have  driv¬ 
en  their  opening  wedge.  State  Fair 
Trade  Acts  have  begun  to  appear 
on  the  map.  A  relatively  new  de¬ 
velopment,  they  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  ])opular.  The  next  step  is 
to  a  Federal  Act,  and  if  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  retailer’s  status  as  a  free 
agent,  at  least  as  to  branded  goods, 
will  Ije  a  thing  of  the  past. 

California  Passes  Act 

The  first  Fair  Trade  Act  was 
passed  by  California  in  1931,  and 
amended  in  1933.  As  amended,  the 
California  Act  has  been  the  model 
for  all  subsequent  legislation.  1935 
saw  ten  states  follow  California’s 
lead,  and  three  states — Ohio,  Rhode 
Island  and  Louisiana —  fell  in  line 
this  year.  More  important  than  the 
present  state  of  aflfairs,  however,  is 
the  expected  future  development.  A 
nation-wide  survey  of  retail  opinion 
by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  resulted  in 
some  very  significant  indications. 

Widespread  Activity 

More  than  half  the  states  have 
had  proposed  Fair  Trade  Acts  be¬ 
fore  their  legislatures.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  expect  the  bills  to  be 
re-introduced.  Some  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  a  definite  decision  on 
constitutionality.  Others  are  appar¬ 
ently  deliberating  between  a  Fair 
Trade  Act  and  an  Act  modelled  on 
the  California  Unfair  Practice  Act 
forbidding  sales  below  cost.  In  a 
number  of  states,  both  acts  will  be 
introduced.  Not  all  retailers  are  op¬ 
posed  to  these  acts.  (In  general, 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  acts  is 
much  stronger  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East  and  Mid-West.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  particularly,  the  agencies  of 
distribution  seem  to  be  rather 
strongly  behind  the  legislation. 
Northern  California  retailers  seem 
satisfied  that  the  act  has  led  to 
stabilization  of  drug,  grocery  and 
liquor  prices.  This  may  be  in  large 
part  the  natural  reaction  against  the 
exceptionally  vicious  drug  price  cut¬ 
ting  that  was  long  rampant  in  the 
state.)  In  most  states,  however,  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  retailers  consider 
price  maintenance  a  definite  evil. 


That  its  sponsors  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  full  advantage  of 
price  maintenance,  that  the  merchant 
has  not  yet  felt  the  manufacturer’s 
pressure  does  not  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  such  attempts  will  not  be 
made.  The  point  is  that  the  bills 
have  dangerous  potentialities  in 
themselves,  and  they  are  forerun¬ 
ners  for  still  more  dangerous  legis¬ 
lation.  There  is  a  very  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  manufacturer  con¬ 
trol  of  distribution  and  dwindling 
profits. 

Attempts  at  a  National  Act 

The  Fair  Trade  Acts  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  long  struggle  around  the 
issue  of  price  maintenance.  In  1911, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  Dr.  !Miles  Medfcal  Co.  vs.  John 
D.  Park  and  Sons  Co.,  first  held 
that  for  a  manufacturer  to  engage 
in  a  system  of  including  a  resale 
price  agreement  in  his  contract  of 
sale  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
hence  illegal.  Such  a  clause  was 
held  violative  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  later  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Federal  I'rade  Com¬ 
mission  Act.  For  twenty  j  ears  there¬ 
after,  attempts  were  made  to  pass 
a  federal  act  legalizing  such  con¬ 
tracts,  but  they  were  uniformly  de¬ 
feated.  Then  in  1931,  the  California 
retail  druggists  secured  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  state  act  authorizing  such 
a  contract  in  intra-state  commerce. 
As  amended  in  1933  the  California 
Act  became  the  basis  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  legislation.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  almost  every  case,  the 
moving  forces  behind  the  Act  are 
the  national  and  local  retail  drug¬ 
gists  associations,  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  retail  grocers  associa¬ 
tions. 

Provisions  of  California  Act 

The  original  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  illegal  to  contract  that 
the  buyer  of  branded  goods  wdll  not 
resell  excejit  at  the  price  stipulated 
by  the  vendor,  nor  shall  it  be  illegal 
for  the  vendor  to  require  the  vendee 
to  agree  to  include  a  minimum  price 
maintenance  clause  in  any  contract 
he  makes  with  a  subsequent  vendee. 
Such  price  clauses  are  not  to  apply 
in  a  sale  to  close  out  a  stock,  nor  if 
the  goods  are  damaged  or  deterior¬ 
ated,  nor  if  the  sale  is  under  a  court 


order.  The  law  aoplies  only  to  com¬ 
modities  which  are  in  fair  and  open 
competition  with  commodities  of 
the  same  general  class,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  contracts  between  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  between  wholesalers,  or 
between  retailers.  The  last  impor¬ 
tant  section  is  one  providing  that 
if  any  part  of  the  Act  is  held  un¬ 
constitutional,  it  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  invalidate  the  rest  of  the  Act. 

The  California  Act  was  amended 
in  1933  to  include  the  highly  con¬ 
troversial  Section  1)4,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  knowingly  to  sell  a  prod¬ 
uct  below  a  price  stipulated,  though 
the  person  so  selling  is  not  a  party 
to  the  contract  which  set  the  mini¬ 
mum  price,  is  illegal.  This  clause 
obviously  goes  much  beyond  any¬ 
thing  attempted  in  the  proposed  fed¬ 
eral  acts.  And  it  is  this  amended 
statute  which  has  found  its  way  on¬ 
to  the  statute  books  in  eleven  states. 

Other  States  Fall  in  Line 

In  1935,  Iowa,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  adopted  the  statute. 
They  followed  the  California  law 
verbatim,  even  to  including  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error.  Washington  also 
enacted  the  California  law,  but  in¬ 
cluded  a  section  clearly  designating 
it  as  emergency  legislation  to  expire 
June  30,  1937.  Wisconsin  included 
a  clause  allowing  an  appeal  to  the 
.state  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
any  one  who  finds  the  minimum  re- 
.sale  price  set  in  a  specific  case  to 
be  unreasonable.  The  Illinois  varia¬ 
tion  is  to  require  that  if  the  vendee 
intends  to  sell  below  the  set  price, 
relying  on  the  fact  that  he  is  selling 
out  the  stock,  he  must  offer  to  sell 
to  the  manufacturer  at  the  original 
invoice  price,  at  least  ten  days  before 
he  offers  the  product  to  the  public. 
The  Illinois  law  also  omits  the  clause 
which  provides  that  if  part  of  the 
act  is  held  unconstitutional,  the  rest 
should  be  deemed  to  continue  valid 
and  in  effect. 

In  1936,  three  more  states  fell  in 
line.  Ohio  adopted  the  Illinois  vari¬ 
ation  as  to  offering  the  goods  at  in¬ 
voice  price  to  the  manufacturer.  In 
this  same  year,  Rhode  Island  adopt¬ 
ed  a  similar  law.  and  so  did  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  Rhode  Island  Act  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  to  apply  only  to 
Rhode  Island  products  or  products 
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manufactured  in  states  which  have 
similar  legislation.  Virginia  also 
passed  a  Fair  Trade  Law  this  year, 
but  omitted  the  section  binding  non¬ 
contracting  parties. 

California  Unfair  Practices  Act 

Before  going  into  a  quasi-legal 
discussion  of  the  Fair  Trade  Acts, 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  here 
the  California  Unfair  Practices  Act. 
This  Act,  passed  in  1935,  forbids 
sales  below  “cost”,  and  “cost”  is  de¬ 
fined  to  include  virtually  every  item 
of  expense.  It  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  number  of  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  It  is  the  next  logical  step 
beyond  the  Fair  Trade  Acts  in  the 
regulation  of  retail  trade.  It  is  a 
penal  statute.  That  these  acts  run 
in  series  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  month  l)efore  the 
California  Act  was  passed,  Con¬ 
necticut  passed  a  Retail  Drug  Con¬ 
trol  Act  forbidding  retail  sales  be¬ 
low  manufacturer’s  list  price.  The 
California  law  is  the  Connecticut 
law  extended  to  cover  all  products 
and  to  set  a  higher  floor  for  prices. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
only  to  discuss  the  Fair  Trade  Acts, 
but  to  point  out  the  trend  of  legis¬ 
lation.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
mention  of  the  Unfair  Practices  Act. 

The  Price  Maintenance  Contract 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  resale  price  contract  was  il¬ 
legal  in  interstate  commerce,  it  was 
a  statement  of  public  policy.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  a  leg¬ 
islative  statement  of  public  policy 
would  cause  the  court  to  change  its 
position.  Thus,  if  a  state  were  to 
pass  a  law  stating  that  a  gambling 
contract  was  enforceable,  though 
the  state  courts  had  previously  held 
it  Ijad,  they  would  then  state  that  the 
legislative  statement  of  public  poli¬ 
cy,  modifying  the  common  law, 
made  such  contracts  valid.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  California  legis¬ 
lature  authorized  the  inclusion  of  a 
resale  price  agreement  in  a  contract, 
such  contracts  became  valid  even 
though  they  had  previously  been  il¬ 
legal.  There  is  no  question  of  con¬ 
stitutionality  involved  here.  In  fact, 
even  before  such  a  law  was  passed, 
and  while  such  contracts  were  be¬ 
ing  held  bad  in  interstate  commerce, 
a  number  of  state  courts  had  de¬ 
clared  that  their  public  policy  was 
not  opposed  to  such  contracts. 

The  Binding  of  Third  Persons 

This  original  statute,  however, 
presented  difficulties  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  desired  to  maintain  his 
price.  The  clauses  exempting  sales 


of  deteriorated  goods,  sales  to  close 
out  goods  or  sales  under  a  court 
order,  and  the  element  of  interstate 
commerce  all  hindered  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  act.  Under  these  exemp¬ 
tions,  a  non-contracting  party  can 
get  goods  without  making  himself 
a  party  to  a  breach  of  contract. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty,  also, 
in  proving  a  breach  of  contract,  for 
the  manufacturer  would  have  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  price-cutter 
had  obtained  his  goods  from  some¬ 
one  bound  by  contract.  These  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  efficacy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  act  resulted  in  its  amendment  by 
the  addition  of  Section  IJ/2,  bind¬ 
ing  third  persons  to  observe  the  re¬ 
sale  price.  This  is  the  section  that 
allows  the  lawyers  to  run  wild. 

Price-Fixing  and  the  Supreme 
Court 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  long  held  that  price  fixing  by 
a  state  is  illegal  except  in  the  case 
of  “things  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest”.  It  has  been  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  and  a  taking  of  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.  The  phrase 
“affected  with  a  public  interest”  has 
come  to  mean  intimately  and  direct¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  Roy  \V.  Johnson  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “Business  is  not  affected 
with  a  public  interest  merely  because 
it  is  large  or  because  the  public  is 
warranted  in  having  a  feeling  of 
concern  in  respect  to  its  mainten¬ 
ance.”  The  best  example  of  a  thing 
affected  with  a  public  interest  is  a 
public  utility.  There  it  has  been 
held  the  state  has  the  right  to  set 
rates.  An  emergency  has  sometimes 
been  considered  a  sub-section  of 
things  affected  with  a  public  inter¬ 
est,  sometimes  a  class  by  itself. 
Thus  state  laws  in  war  time  setting 
maximum  rents  have  been  upheld 
as  constitutional.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  Fair  Trade  laws  fall  within 
neither  classification.  It  does  not 
seem  that  a  business  dealing  with 
all  kinds  of  branded  goods  is  affect¬ 
ed  with  a  public  interest.  And  no 
law  except  that  of  Washington  even 
pretends  to  be  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure,  for  a  law  which  does  not  limit 
its  own  life  is  not  viewed  as  emer¬ 
gency  legislation. 

The  price  fixers,  however,  have 
received  much  comfort  from  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  Nebbia  v.  New  York,  decided  in 
1934,  the  Court  upheld  a  statute  au¬ 
thorizing  a  state  board  to  establish 
minimum  retail  prices  for  milk.  The 
decision  could  clearly  be  upheld  un¬ 
der  the  emergency  exception  or  the 


"affected  with  a  public  interest"  ex¬ 
ception.  The  State  of  New  York 
argued  on  the  basis  of  the  excep¬ 
tions.  But  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  in 
his  opinion,  went  beyond  the  briefs, 
and  proceeded  to  give  his  ideas  about 
“things  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest”,  and  when  he  had  concluded 
he  had  in  effect  declared  the  phrase 
meaningless.  He  stated  that  any¬ 
thing  on  which  it  was  reasonable  to 
regulate  the  price,  was  "affected 
with  a  public  interest.”  Whether 
the  Court  will  follow  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts’  ideas  or  not  is  problemati¬ 
cal.  But  if  the  Court  does  follow 
the  Roberts  opinion,  the  objection 
of  price  fixing  will  no  longer  be 
available  against  these  acts.  Those 
remarks  do  not  have  the  force  of 
a  decision,  because  the  decision  could 
have  been  the  same  without  them. 
And  Supreme  Court  Justices  are 
very  slow  to  give  up  their  classifica¬ 
tions.  Still,  those  comments  render 
open  to  question,  the  position  the 
Court  will  ultimately  take. 

Delegation  of  Authority 

Assuming  that  the  price  fixing 
objection  cannot  be  sustained,  there 
are  several  other  objections  which 
deserve  attention.  One  of  the 
strongest  is  that  of  delegation  of 
legislative  authority.  If  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  legislature  has  the 
right  to  fix  prices,  it  is  still  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  many  state  constitutions  for 
the  legislature  to  authorize  any  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  exercise  its  func¬ 
tions.  This  in  effect  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  legislature  allows  the 
manufacturer  to  set  a  resale  price. 
This  constitutional  provision  might 
be  held  to  be  met  by  the  Wisconsin 
clause  which  permits  an  appeal  to  a. 
state  bureau  if  there  is  a  claim  of 
unfairness  as  to  the  price  set.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the- 
other  states  which  have  such  a  con¬ 
stitutional  clause,  could  meet  the  ob¬ 
jection. 

Arbitrariness  as  a  Legal  Objection: 

Then  there  are  numerous  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  score  of  arbitrariness. 
These  were  well  summed  up  by 
Justice  Rosenman  of  New  York, 
speaking  in  Coty,  Inc.  of  New  York 
V.  Hearn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.  The 
Justice’s  objections  were  (1)  Prices 
are  set  by  private  individuals  with¬ 
out  opportunity  for  hearing  by  in¬ 
terested  parties;  (2)  There  is  no¬ 
legislative  or  administrative  finding 
of  necessity;  that  is  left  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  producer;  (3)  There  is  no- 
requirement  of  uniformity  on  the 
contract ;  special  privileges  like  co¬ 
operative  advertising  might  be  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Housing  is  the  key  to  a  fuller 
recovery  in  this  country,  it  per¬ 
mits  the  reemployment  of  a 
great  army  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  employed  in  the  huilding 
trades,  e.stimated  to  he  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand.  Housing 
is  also  the  means  of  absorbing  an 
additional  four  million  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  building  materials, 
in  transportation,  and  in  making  and 
distributing  food,  clothing  and  other 
life’s  necessities  for  those  directly 
employed  in  construction.  In  a  i)eri- 
od  in  which  we  are  trying  to  lift 
ourselves  by  our  own  hoot  strajjs 
without  too  great  a  reliance  niton 
foreign  trade  and  to  attain  a  stable 
prositerity  within  our  own  borders, 
housing  and  construction  generally 
could  Ite  made  a  most  effective 
weapon.  Housing  is  the  new  thing 
which  .\merica  needs;  it  is  the 
imaginative  concept  of  this  decade 
and  in  its  practical  development  we, 
as  distributors,  have  a  great  stake. 

Need  for  Housing 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
statement,  which  will  deal  with  the 
Effect  of  Housing  up(Jn  Distribu¬ 
tion,  to  pile  up  a  mass  of  statistics, 
but  rather  to  state  briefly  the  high 
sjxjts  which  indicate  the  real  need 
for  a  housing  program.  There  are 
approximately  twenty-eight  million 
buildings  divided  almost  equally  be¬ 
tween  farm  and  urban  dwellings. 
Based  upon  a  hundred  year  life,  one 
percent  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  become  obsolete  annually. 
There  are  five  hundred  thousand 
families  created  every  year.  There 
are  three  and  a  quarter  million 
homes  unfit  for  habitation.  There  is 
a  pent  up  demand  due  to  the  low 
ebb  of  construction  during  the  last 
six  years.  From  a  peak  of  three 
billion  dollars  of  residential  con¬ 
struction,  we  were  off  nearly  ninety- 
one  percent  during  the  depth  of  the 
depression.  There  are  many  other 
fundamental  factors  which,  viewed 
conservatively,  indicate  that  a  well 
balanced  housing  program  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  character  is  now  and  has 
lieen  for  some  time  a  practical  need. 
These  factors  include  regained  con¬ 
fidence.  continuous  upswing  in  rents. 


comparatively  static  co.st  of  con¬ 
struction,  mounting  numlx-r  of  mar¬ 
riages,  undouhling  of  families,  in¬ 
crease  of  population  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  rising  from  one  hundred 
weiity-two  million  in  1930  to  one 
hundred  thirty-three  million  in 
1940.  Residential  construction  in 
1935  was  seventeen  jiercent  of  the 
1923  i)roduction  and  six  percent  of 
total  value  of  constructitm  in  the 
British  Isles  in  the  same  year,  based 
upon  tbe  relative  i)opulation  of  both 
countries. 

These  underlying  factors  can  be 
used  to  i)rove  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  a  so-called  building  "boom 
The.se  same  factors  have  either  ac¬ 
tually  e.xisted  or  'have  been  latent, 
perhaps  to  a  smaller  degree,  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  future  his¬ 
torian  will  e.xpress  wonder  as  to 
what  kind  of  leadership  we  had  both 
in  and  out  of  government  during 
the  past  five  years  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  utilization  of  our  re¬ 
sources  in  a  well  balanced  housing 
])lan  could  have  been  made  the 
means  of  shortening  the  dejiression 
and  relieving  the  agony  of  millions 
of  families. 

The  Kind  of  Housing  Program 
We  Want  in  This  Country 

While  I  am  firmly  convinced  of 
the  i)ractical  and  spiritual  values 
which  are  inherent  in  a  ])roperly 
conceived  and  effectively  carried  out 
building  program,  I  do  not  i)ropose 
for  one  moment  that  we  should  en¬ 
gage  in  this  tremendous  effort  un¬ 
til  we  have  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to 
some  of  the  stupidities  and  excesses 
of  the  past.  There  are  positive  signs 
on  the  horizon  which  prove  that  we 
need  a  housing  program,  and  yet  the 
effect  upon  Distribution  would  be 
definitely  harmful  unless  we  remove 
the  cancers  which  have  grown  into 
our  system  of  home-ownership  and 
unless  we  bring  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  home  into 
sounder  relation  to  wage  income.  .As 
merchants  we  never  bad  a  proper 
interest  in  the  tremendous  wastage 
involved  in  the  cost  of  shelter,  nor 
have  we  measured  the  effect  which 
the  exorbitantly  high  rents  paid  by 
the  lower  income  group  has  had  up- 


i-n  distribution.  When  we  realize 
that  real  estate  constitutes  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  national  assets, 
w;;  have  a  real  interest  in  the  direct 
and  indirect  consequences  which  re¬ 
sult  from  handling  the  whole  prob- 
em  of  shelter.  In  summarizing  the 
obstacles  to  housing  and  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  real  estate,  we  find  our.selves 
■  n  the  position  which  Lincoln  took 
11  reference  to  the  Union  when  he 
said  that  the  country  could  not  en¬ 
dure  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Neither  can  we  ever  have  a  real 
jirosperity  while  two-thirds  in  value 
of  our  national  resources  is,  in  the 
vernacular,  in  the  doghouse. 

Deterrents  to  Housing  and 
Real  Estate 

Interest  bank  rates  reach  a  high 
jxiint  of  ten  percent.  The  whole 
science  of  mortgage  lending,  in  the 
words  of  a  man  prominent  in  the 
jiublic  eye,  has  been  cockeyed.  The 
effort  has  been  to  make  the  loan  in 
such  a  way  that  the  collateral  would 
lie  good  after  it  was  in  default.  The 
fundamental  concept  that  the  loan 
should  be  sound  and  continue  to  be 
good  during  its  life  was  foreign  to 
our  methods  of  lending.  We  did  not 
have  a  proper  analysis  of  the  bor¬ 
rower’s  right  to  credit,  which  can  be 
defined  as  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  borrower  to 
pay.  We  made  short  term  loans 
which  fell  due  in  a  weak  money 
market  and  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
financed,  We  did  not  assure  to  an 
honest  man  the  right  to  continue  the 
ownership  of  his  property  for  a  long 
term  mortgage  period  on  reasonable 
monthly  or  periodical  payments. 
Thousands  of  homes  were  lost  by 
upstanding  and  well  meaning  men 
and  women  who  performed  their 
obligations  but  were  unable  to  re¬ 
finance  their  loans  at  maturity.  We 
had  a  first  and  second  mortgage 
system  with  all  the  renew'als,  usur¬ 
ies  and  extortions  that  went  with  it. 

Whatever  one’s  politics  may  be, 
we  must  give  full  faith  and  credit  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
which  at  least  has  attempted  to  sta¬ 
bilize  interest  rates  at  six  percent. 
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including  cost  of  servicing  the  loan 
and  premiums  for  the  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Fund.  It  has  also  estab-' 
lished  a  construction  manual,  and 
through  its  sponsorship  of  standard 
construction  has  created  some  sym¬ 
bol  of  value  which  can  be  regarded 
as  good  security  for  a  mortgage 
loan.  It  is  my  guess  that  the  earth 
will  continue  to  travel  in  the  orbit 
of  the  sun’s  warm  rays  even  if  we  do 
not  have  a  six  percent  interest  rate. 
The  homeowner  who  has  the  ability 
to  pay  and  possesses  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  the  worth  of  which  can  be 
gauged  because  it  represents  stand¬ 
ard  values  should  not  be  penalized 
by  interest  rates  of  the  type  we  have 
had.  No  one  can  measure  in  terms 
of  dollars  the  loss  to  Distribution  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bitter,  radical  and  cyni¬ 
cal  feeling  which  has  been  created  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands 
of  families  who  lost  their  properties 
l)ecause  of  the  failure  to  readjust 
interest  charges  in  keeping  with  the 
times  and  the  operation  of  a  short 
term  mortgage  market  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
breakdown  of  realty  values. 

Taxes 

In  New  Jersey,  where  I  live,  real 
estate  carries  eighty-eight  percent  of 
the  entire  tax  burden.  There  is  no 
real  pattern  of  taxation  based  upon 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  tax¬ 
ing  property  at  its  true  value.  Real 
estate  is  taxed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
government  and  that  cost  is  too  dear 
to  those  who  are  governed  and  has 
a  very  destructive  effect  upon  their 
purchasing  power. 

Use  of  Land 

Land  has  been  abused  rather  than 
used.  There  has  been  very  little  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  type  of  community 
platining  which  would  make  a  pro¬ 
found  difference  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  utilizing  land  for  living 
purposes.  The  community  planning 
of  homes  erected  by  mass  produc¬ 
tion  will  come  with  a  hang.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  description  of  the 
benefits  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  proper  usage  of  land  for 
residential  purposes  but  it  is  not 
hard  to  conjecture  the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  raising  living 
standards  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  unit  sale  of  items  used  in 
home  decoration.  So  long  as  there 
are  four  hundred  municipalities  in 
the  northern  half  of  a  state  as  small 
as  New  Jersey  and  the  assessments 
for  municipal  improveruents  are  ir¬ 
responsible  and  frequently  corrupt, 


there  is  very  little  hope  that  we  can 
utilize  land  either  economically  or 
effectively  for  the  type  of  residential 
building  which  we  should  have. 

Labor 

The  attitude  of  labor  toward  resi¬ 
dential  construction  will  have  to  un¬ 
dergo  considerable  change.  W’hat- 
ever  may  be  the  right  wage  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  used  in 
industries  and  commerce,  there 
must  be  a  complete  revision  of  wage 
labor  costs  involved  in  the  erection 
of  a  small  house  on  a  mass  basis  for 
a  wage  earning  grouj)  with  modest 
incomes,  and  it  is  for  this  group 
mainly  that  we  need  low  cost  hous¬ 
ing.  Any  program  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion  must  take  into  consideration 
their  purchasing  power.  Just  what 
lalwr  will  do  to  help  this  situation, 
if  we  went  on  a  program  similar  to 
the  British,  i.  e.  one  thousand 
houses  per  day.  and  if  the  program 
assured  a  decent  annual  wage  as 
distinguished  from  a  high  daily  wage 
rate — is  one  of  the  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  solved  in  order  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  a  housing  ])ro- 
grain  into  motion.  There  is  reason 
to  iK'lieve  tliat  from  the  standpoint 
of  intelligent  selfishness  lalior  will 
find  a  way  to  accord  in  a  rational 
manner  with  a  nation-wide  housing 
l>rogram. 

Building  Industry 

W’e  liave  no  building  indu.stry. 
The  building  of  residential  construc¬ 
tion  has  never  had  the  backlog  of 
tlie  research  and  experience  of  a 
strong  industry.  There  lias  been 
very  little  attempt  to  overcome  the 
technical  difficulties  involved  in 
creating  homes  when  we  comjxire 
tlie  situation  with  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  radios  and  other 
electrical  appliances.  The  result  has 
been  that  we  have  suffered  from 
weak  and  shoddy  construction. 
Housing  has  not  had  a  real  com¬ 
mercial  integrity.  The  mechanical 
sciences  which  are  part  of  making 
houses  have  not  kept  i>ace  with  the 
liigh  standards  of  efficiency  which 
have  enabled  our  people  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  over  twenty  million  pleas¬ 
ure  cars  and  millions  of  radios  and 
refrigerators.  We  have  not  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  better  use  of  old 
materials  or  of  the  discovery  of  new 
materials  for  construction.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  we  have  had  a 
“crazy  quilt  pattern”  of  construction 
which  as  a  consequence  has  frequent¬ 
ly  worked  a  fraud  upon  the  owner 
of  a  home  through  the  increased 


cost  of  construction  and  rapid  ob¬ 
solescence,  all  of  which  affect  his 
purchasing  power  of  the  things  we 
distribute.  The  failure  to  marshal 
the  elements  involved  in  home  own¬ 
ership,  the  high  interest  rates  due 
to  the  lack  of  stability  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
levelled  against  this  one  commodity, 
the  complicated  legalities  which  af¬ 
fect  the  liquidity  of  real  estate,  the 
failure  to  make  the  construction  eco¬ 
nomic  by  juitting  the  product  inti) 
projier  hands — the  whole  scheme  of 
home  ownership  and  home  mainte¬ 
nance  amounts  almost  to  a  gigantic 
racket  which  puts  a  blight  upon  Dis¬ 
tribution  because  it  wastes  the  wage 
income  of  a  huge  army  of  home 
owners  and  attacks  the  ])ower  of 
consumption. 

*  *  * 

A  residential  con.struction  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  the  following: 

1.  Reconditioning 

Generally,  the  reconditioning  of 
homes,  a  forerunner  to  a  building 
“boom"  as  has  been  the  case  in  our 
two  previous  long  term  depressions. 
It  is  needless  to  cite  the  effect  which 
a  comprehensive  reconditioning  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  upon  Distribution. 
The  inventory  survey,  which  has 
been  made  by  the  government  as  to 
sixty-four  cities,  is  a  fruitful  source 
for  promotion  of  many  types  of 
goods  which  can  be  used  in  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  We  have  in 
this  country  a  great  many  fine  homes 
beautifully  located  but  by  and  large 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  really  wretched  condition  of  our 
housing  inventory  and  the  frequent 
Ixiastings  al)out  our  living  stand¬ 
ards. 

2.  Public  Housing 

There  is  a  great  army  of  socially 
minded  men  and  women  who  Ix- 
lieve  in  and  are  sponsoring  enthusi- 
asically  a  slum  clearance  and  public 
housing  movement  in  this  country. 
I  firmly  lielieve  that  one  of  the 
greatest  attacks  upon  Distribution 
lies  in  the  way  we  have  treated  the 
problem  of  decent  housing  as  it  af¬ 
fects  a  substantial  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  lowest  income  groups  for 
whom  housing  cannot  be  created  on 
a  profitable  or  commercial  basis.  I 
believe  that  we  do  not  visualize  the 
attack  upon  consumption  which 
flows  from  unsanitary  and  substand¬ 
ard  housing,  although  we  all  con¬ 
cede  that  these  conditions  breed 
crime  and  disease,  that  the  cost  of 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  Standard  Accounting  Procedure — 
Its  Value  to  Retailing 

BY  H.  1.  KLEINHALS 
General  Manajier,  Controllers'  Congress 


During  the  past  lew  years  the  inenibership  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  has 
inereased  considerably.  Many  of  the  Controllers  of  the  new 
iiieiiiber  stores  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
discussions  at  the  earlier  conventions  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  method.  These  are  described  in  the  accompanying 
extracts  from  an  a»ldress  delivered  on  October  19,  before  the 
Scranton  Chapter  of  the  National  Assoeiation  of  Cost  Aeeount- 
ants  on  the  subject,  "Standard  Accounting  Procedure  As  An 
Aid  To  Reducing  Retail  Operating  Costs.” 


Tin^  Association,  through  its 
Controllers’  Congress  (which  is 
the  organization  within  the  par¬ 
ent  ImkIv.  of  those  executives  in  re-’ 
tail  stores  interested  in  accounting, 
control,  and  allied  subjects),  devel¬ 
oped  a  standard  method  of  account¬ 
ing  some  eighteen  years  ago.  Ac¬ 
counting.  whether  it  he  in  retailing, 
in  a  service  activity,  or  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  is  the  basis  of  cost  finding. 
Cost  finding  or  accounting  with  all 
its  weaknesses  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
scientific  end  of  commerce.  Just  as 
scientific  and  research  knowledge  is 
a  stimulant  in  other  fields,  so  it  acts 
as  an  incentive  for  the  im])rovement 
of  methods  in  distribution. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  and 
moral  forces  known  to  civilization  is 
what  might  he  called  the  factor  of 
coni|K‘tition.  It  is  that  which  makes 
little  Johnnie  study  his  lessons.  It 
is  the  factor  of  competition  that 
won  some  of  your  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  honors.  It  is  this  competitive 
factor  that  has  made  some  of  you 
go  ahead  of  others  who  may  have 
had  the  same  educational  and  other 
advantages.  It  is  the  presence  of 
competition  as  a  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  force,  with  comparatively  little 
regulation,  that  has  aided  this  coun¬ 
try  in  its  progress  over  a  very  short 
length  of  time  compared  with  the 
older  countries  of  the  world.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  costs  in  industry  or 
in  an  activity  such  as  retailing  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  or  the  background 
for  the  development  of  a  spirit  or 
factor  of  competition  in  management 
that  can  do  much  to  advance  our 
trade  and  industry.  That  knowledge 
of  general  costs  in  an  industry  may 
liest  lx*  obtained  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  standard  accounting  or  cost 
finding  system. 

The  development  of  a  standard 
accounting  procedure  was  not  an 


easy  task  for  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  Probably  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  cannot  Ik?  easily  accomplished 
by  any  trade  association  or  indus¬ 
trial  group.  With  retailing,  how¬ 
ever,  there  existed  a  problem  which 
hardly  has  its  counterpart  in  other 
lines  of  business  activity ;  that  is, 
the  large  number  of  units  in  the 
trade  and  the  vast  extremes  in  sizes 
of  stores  as  measured  by  annual 
sales  volume.  In  1918,  when  stand¬ 
ardization  was  first  proposed,  there 
were  a  number  of  stores  within  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  doing  less  than 
$50,000  and  at  least  one  doing  over 
$40,000,000  annually.  Thus  the 
problem  was  not  alone  to  develop 
a  system  to  express  the  best  ac¬ 
counting  thought  in  the  trade  but 
also  to  construct  a  procedure  that 
would  ix'rmit  comparisons  Ix'tween 
stores  irrespective  of  size  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  degree  of  detail  or 
refinement  in  the  classification  of 
accounts  that  one  store  might  em- 
])loy  compared  to  another.  This 
jiroblem  was  answerable  only  by  ap¬ 
proaching  it  with  the  idea  upper- 
mo.st  that  flexibility,  i.e..  provision 
for  expansion  and  contraction  of  ac¬ 
counts.  should  be  a  basic  require¬ 
ment  in  each  step  or  division  of  the 
work. 

After  much  preliminary  work  and 
several  years  of  experience  a  stand¬ 
ard  exjiense  classification  was  de¬ 


veloped  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  past  17  years  to  collect  com- 
])arable  data  from  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  stores  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  reports  showing  typi¬ 
cal  margin  and  expense  experiences 
of  stores  in  various  sales  volume 
classifications. 

The  principles  involved  in  this 
system  of  accounts  are  not  many. 
First  there  had  to  be  a  separation  of 
those  items  which  make  up  cost  of 
sales  from  those  constituting  operat¬ 
ing  expense.  In  the  former  cate¬ 
gory,  there  are  such  accounts  as 
gross  sales,  sales  returns,  discounts 
and  allowances,  alteration  accounts, 
merchandise  inventory,  purchases, 
purchase  returns  and  allowances, 
cash  discounts,  and  inward  freight 
and  express.  For  some  few  depart¬ 
ments  there  are  lalx)r,  materials  and 
supplies  and  space  costs  entering  in¬ 
to  cost  of  sales. 

Operating  expenses  are  classified 
on  a  dual  plan,  first,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  business  man’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  type  of  expenditure 
or  charge ;  second,  based  on  the  pur- 
]M)se.  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
division  or  function  of  the  business 
for  which  the  expense  has  been  in¬ 
curred.  When  there  is  an  overlap- 
])ing  of  functions,  as  in  small  stores, 
only  the  first  plan  of  classification, 
i.e..  the  natural  divisions  of  expense, 
is  employed.  {cout’d  on  page  20) 
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In  the  first  plan  of  classification 
there  are  14  major  accounts  which 
are  in  each  case  subject  to  finer  anti 
yet  finer  sub-classification  to  permit 
greater  control  in  larger  establish¬ 
ments.  These  14  accounts  or  natur¬ 
al  divisions  are — Payroll,  Rentals, 
Advertising,  Taxes,  Interest.  Sup- 
jtlies.  Services  Purchased.  Unclassi¬ 
fied,  Traveling,  Communication, 
Repairs,  In.surance,  Depreciation, 
and  Professional  Services. 

'I'he  second  plan  recognizes  the  .“i 
major  functions  of  retailing,  with 
the  sub-functions  under  each.  These 
five  functions  are:  .Administrative, 
Occuiiancy.  Publicity.  Ihiying  and 
Selling. 

In  the  case  of  larger  establish¬ 
ments  these  functions  are  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  sub-functions.  For  in.stance, 
.Administrative  is  broken  down  into 
Executive  Office,  .Accounting  Office, 
.Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit, 
Superintendency,  and  General  Store. 

1  bus  each  e.xpenditure  or  expense 
charge  is  given  two  account  nnm- 
l)ers,  one  referring  to  the  sub-func¬ 
tion  or  function,  and  the  other  to  the 
natural  division.  To  illustrate,  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  accounts  ixiyahle  depart  ¬ 
ment  in  a  small  store  employing  the 
simplest  of  the  dual  classification 
plan  would  he  20-01,  .Administrative 
Payroll.  .A  third  number  may  refer 
to  a  sub-division  of  a  natural  ex¬ 
pense.  .A  large  store  using  a  more 
detailed  plan  which,  however,  mav 
l)e  condensed  to  compare  with  smail 
stores,  would  classify  the  same  item 
as  22-01-06,  the  22  representing  the 
sub-function  Accounting  Office,  the 
01  Payroll,  and  the  06.  tlie  Accounts 
Payable  Division  of  Payroll. 

The  distribution  of  expense  to 
selling  departments  has  a  similarity 
to  industrial  cost  accounting.  For 
years  considerable  thought  has  Ix-en 
given  to  this  iihase  of  record  keeiiing 
and  the  system  as  modified  in  19,32 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  is.  ^x^r- 
haps,  as  scientific  as  we  can  ever 
hope  to  have  it.  It  has  for  its  ob¬ 
jective  the  determination  of  net 
profit  or  loss  by  departments. 

The  introduction  to  our  Manual 
of  Expense  Distribution  says  in  part, 
“Since  so  many  stores  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  find  it  advisable  to  determine 
a  net  profit  figure  by  departments, 
a  definitely  prescribed  method  of 
distribution  of  expanse  was  needed. 
That  this  method  should  be  a  basis 
of  ‘Distribution’  and  not  merely  a 
‘Proration’  was  the  next  point  de¬ 
cided,  the  reason  being  that  most 
arguments  against  expense  ‘pro¬ 


ration’  as  such  were  justified.  Pro¬ 
rating  to  sales  is  an  arbitrary  way 
of  taking  the  total  indirect  expenses 
and  dividing  them  according  to  the 
sales  in  the  various  departments.  It 
does  not  help  to  determine  a  more 
exact  cost  of  doing  business  in  any 
particular  department.  How  then 
could  indirect  expenses  be  treated 
to  reflect  in  every  department  a 
more  accurate  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  the  chief  objective  of  this  Manual 
of  Expense  Distribution.’’ 

In  accordance  with  the  main 
])rincij)les  underlying  the  system  of 
expense  distribution,  all  items  are 
charged  directly  to  their  originating 
departments,  selling  or  non-selling, 
as  far  as  jiossible.  The  major  prob¬ 
lem  then  is  concerned  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  items  of  an  indirect  na¬ 
ture.  those  incurred  for  a  number 
of  departments  or  for  the  store  as  a 
whole. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  .Administra¬ 
tive  function  of  the  large  store  there 
is  a  sub-function  called  .Accounting 
Office.  This  comprises  the  .Audit¬ 
ing.  .Accounts  Payable,  Statistical, 
Cashiers.  Payroll  and  General  Office 
divisions. 

For  the  purposes  of  expense  con¬ 
trol  within  the  division  or  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  mea.suring  efficiency 
of  the  clericals,  the  sales  auditing 
department  will  keep  record  of  the 
number  of  transactions,  including 
■saleschecks,  credits,  cash  register 
sales,  etc.  Thus  the  basis  deter¬ 
mined  upon  for  distributing  the  e.\- 
])ense  of  the  sales  auditing  office  is 
number  of  transactions,  with  an  ad¬ 
justment  for  cash  register  sales. 

The  .Accounts  Payable  office  ex¬ 
penses  are  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  invoices  and  re¬ 
turns.  The  Statistical  office  ex¬ 
penses  are  allocated  equally  to  each 
department,  and  the  Cashiers,  Pay¬ 
roll.  and  General  .Accounting  Office 
on  the  basis  of  sales. 

With  such  a  plan  in  operation  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  distribute  more 
than  15%  to  20%  of  total  expenses 
on  the  basis  of  sales.  We  believe 
that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  our  method  of  cost  de¬ 
termination  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
cost  accountants  to  say  how  far  we 
have  advanced  relative  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  or  activities,  keeping  in 
mind  that  not  over  20%  of  total 
expenses  need  be  allocated  to  a  de¬ 
partment  on  the  arbitrary  basis  of 
sales. 


There  are  thus  two  complement¬ 
ary  and  recommended  accounting 
procedures  in  the  retail  field.  One 
pictures  the  operation  of  the  store 
as  a  whole,  the  other  portrays  the 
results  of  departmental  ojx'rations. 
For  internal  ojieration  we  have  a 
standardized  ( )perating  Statement, 
and  for  other  ])urjx).ses  there  has 
been  devised  an  Income  .Statement 
which,  under  a  newer  philosophv  of 
accounting,  treats  certain  exjx'ndi- 
tures  as  Merchandise  Costs  rather 
than  Operating  Costs.  This  is  the 
form  of  income  statement  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  which 
stores  whose  securities  are  broadly 
held,  u.se  in  reporting  to  their 
stockholders. 

Contribution  AIetho«l 

There  has  also  been  develoix'd 
within  the  past  three  years  another 
supplementary  procedure  for  de¬ 
termining  the  value  to  the  store  of 
each  selling  department.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  does  not  arrive  at  a  profit 
or  loss  hut  at  what  has  been  termed 
the  contribution,  i.e.,  the  remainder 
after  charging  against  gross  mar¬ 
gin  those  expenses  which  would  not 
have  been  incurred  by  the  store  had 
the  department  not  been  o])erated. 

In  other  words,  through  it  one  may 
determine  each  selling  department’s 
contribution  toward  the  payment  of 
the  management  expenses  or  those 
which  the  selling  department  cannot 
control.  What  this  procedure  does 
is  to  .spotlight  general  management 
e.xpcnses  on  the  one  hand  and  de- 
])artmentally  controllable  expenses 
on  the  other. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  by  our 
member  stores  of  the  two  principal 
accounting  procedures  there  are  , 
published  annually  two  reports.  The 
one  is  entitled  Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  Harvard  and  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  This  report 
is  based  upon  our  standard  method 
of  expense  accounting  and  gives  a 
rather  complete  statistical  picture  of 
the  operations  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 
The  other  report  is  known  as  the 
Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  and  is  compiled 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It 
gives  the  results  of  various  phases 
of  departmental  operations  of  stores 
grouped  by  volume  classifications. 
Both  of  these  reports  include  typical 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Operating  Results  For  the  First  Half  of  1936 
(Stores  with  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  Annual  Sales  Volunie) 


A  STUDY  of  the  operating  re¬ 
sults  for  the  first  half  of  1936 
has  just  heeu  completed  hy  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  'I'lu*  study 
was  limited,  being  confiir.d  to  the 
grou])  of  stores  with  $2.0(X),(X30  to 
$5.(XK),C00  annual  sales.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  fig¬ 
ures  from  this  group  are  fairly  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  general  experience 
of  the  craft. 

Forty-three  stores  cooperated  hy 
furnishing  data  on  their  o])erations 
in  accordance  with  a  (piestionnaire 
distributed.  These  stores  are  regu¬ 
lar  contrihntors  to  the  annual  de- 
])artmental  study  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

A  comparison  of  the  typical  ex- 
|)erience  figures  for  this  iK*riod  with 
those  of  the  entire  year  of  1935, 
as  shown  in  the  1935  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  ( Iperating  Re¬ 
sults  for  a  larger  gronj)  of  .stores, 
reveals  few  significant  variations. 

Merchandising  Data 

Cnmnlative  markon  showed  a 
small  increase,  0.4%,  in  percent  of 
original  retail.  Cross  margin,  how¬ 
ever,  this  past  .Spring  was  practical¬ 
ly  identical  with  the  full  year  1935. 

Four  of  the  stores  cooiierating  in 
the  ])resent  study  had  gross  margins 
(including  cash  discounts)  of  less 
than  33%  (to  sales).  Of  these  four 
stores  only  two  earned  ])rofits,  and 
in  both  these  cases,  oi)erating  ex- 
l)enses  were  less  than  30%.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  two  stores,  ojierat- 
ing  e.x])enses  were  37.3%  and 
33.1%. 

d  hree  of  the  stores  rejjorted  gross 
margin  figures  of  38%  or  more. 
Each  of  these  three  stores  rejjorted 
profits  above  the  ty]Mcal  figure. 
Moreover,  two  of  these  stores  oper¬ 
ated  at  e.xpense  ratios  below  the 
typical  figure  and  consetptently  re¬ 
ported  profits  e.xceeding  the  “goal" 
profit. 

Functional  Operating  Expenses 

Total  operating  costs  the  jiast 
Spring  were  0.9%  (to  sales)  great¬ 
er  than  those  of  tvincal  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year  of  1935.  This 


'rvhictil* 

(loal** 

full 

l-irst 

lull 

lArst 

r  ear 

Half 

Vear 

Half 

Merchandising  Statistics 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1. 

Cumulative  .Markon  %  . 

.38.0 

.38.4 

.39.7 

.39.8 

2 

Markdowns,  incl.  Kmplovees  Discounts  (at  re- 

tail)  '/f  to  Sales  . 

6.9 

(..8 

4.8 

5.0 

,3. 

Stock  Shortages  (at  retail)  '/  to  Sales . 

1.2 

1.0 

().(. 

0.() 

4. 

Workroom  Net  Cost  '/<  to  Sales . 

0.5 

0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

5. 

Cash  Discounts  %  to  Sales  . 

2.7 

2,8 

.3.4 

3.(. 

(). 

(iross  Margin  (includes  Cash  Discounts)  %  to 

-Sales  . 

35.6 

3.5.5 

.37.9 

37.3 

7. 

Sales  %  to  Same  Period  of  Previous  Year.... 

106. 

109. 

114. 

118. 

Operating  Expenses  hy  Function 

8. 

.Administrative  '/r  to  Sales  . 

6.4 

6.() 

5.2 

.5.1 

*). 

Fi.xed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs  %  to  Sales.... 

4.8 

4.7 

3.0 

.3.1 

10. 

Total  Occupanev  'ft  to  Sales  . 

6.9 

7.3 

.5.1 

6.4 

11. 

Newspaper  Space  Costs  %  to  Sales . 

3.6 

.3.5 

2.3 

2.6 

12. 

Total  Publicitv  'A  to  Sales  . 

5.4 

3.6 

4.3 

4.1 

1.3. 

Buving  'A  to  Sales . 

4.2 

4.8 

3.0 

3.6 

14. 

Selling  FApenses  (incl.  Selling  .Salaries  &  Gen’l 

Sell.  Exp.)  . 

8.5 

8.4 

7.3 

7.4 

15. 

Delivery  Expense  'A  to  Sales  . 

1.3 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

16. 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales  (incl.  Selling  Expenses 

&  Deliverv)  . 

10.1 

9.7 

8.7 

8.3 

17. 

Total  Operating  Flxpense  %  to  Sales . 

33.7 

34.6 

.30.2 

30.6 

Payroll  Expense  by  Function 

18. 

•Adm.inistrative  'A  to  Sales  . 

3.3 

2.3 

19. 

Occupanev  %  to  Sales  . 

1.1 

0.8 

20. 

Publicity  'A  to  Sales  . 

0.7 

0.5 

21. 

Buving  %  to  Sales  . 

3.6 

2.9 

22. 

Direct  Selling  Salaries  (Salespeople)  'A  to  Sales 

6.5 

5.6 

2.3. 

.-Ml  Other  Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales . 

1.2 

0.7 

24. 

Delivery  'A  to  Sales  . 

0.4 

0.2 

25. 

Total  Selling  %  to  Sales  . 

8.3 

7.3 

26. 

Total  Payroll  E.xpeime  'A  to  Sales  . 

17.2 

15.6 

27. 

Operating  Results  —  Profit  . 

1.9 

0.9 

3.9 

^Kach  fijjure  in  this  c<  lir"n  is  a  me<lian.  i.e..  that  value  which  was  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  lowest  and  his^hest  when  all  data  reported  for  a  Riven  item  were 
arninged  in  order  of  maRnitude.  Since  exh  tyt»ical  figure  is  selected  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other  figures,  all  the  figures  may  not  he  in  exact  mathematical  rela¬ 
tionship,  as  wouhl  be  the  case  were  they  all  from  f)ne  store. 

**Kach  figure  in  this  column  is  in  a  general  way  reiiresentative  of  the  best  25' r 
of  the  data  reported  for  each  item.  .-Xs  a  word  of  caution,  neither  the  merchan¬ 
dising  job  nor  the  expense  performances  as  a  whole,  should  be  considered  as 
actual  accomplishments — only  each  separate  figure  may  be  so  cemsidered. 

Xolc:  The  instructions  originally  issued  regarding  the  method  to  follow  in 
handling  leased  department  figures  are  here  rei)eated : 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  ))lease  consider  ‘commissions’  from  leased 
departments  as  ‘other  income’.  Thus  base  merchandising  statistics  upon 
‘own’  departments  (iimluding  cost  departments)  results,  excluding  leased 
department  incorre  and  sale'.  Similarly  expense  ratios  should  be  based  upon 
‘own’  departments’  expenses  and  ‘own’  departments’  sales — thus  each  func¬ 
tional  e.xnense  item  should  In*  reduced  on  account  of  expenses  directly  charge¬ 
able  to  and  a  fair  share  of  indirect  expenses  applicable  to  leased  dei)artment3." 


The  table  above,  giving  the  data  for  the  whole  group  of  43  stores,  shows  a  number 
of  figures  on  merchandising  and  operating  results  in  addition  to  those  discussed  here. 


is  proltahly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spring  of  the  year  returns  only  44% 
of  the  total  annual  volume. 

(Occupancy  e.xpense  showed  the 


greatest  increase  comjtared  to  the 
full  year,  1935.  This  cost,  being 
largely  a  fixed  item,  lends  suitport  to 
the  idea  that  increased  total  costs 
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this  past  Spring  were  higher  than 
those  reported  for  the  previous  full 
year  due  to  the  seasonal  factor 
affecting  sales  rather  than  to  de¬ 
creased  operating  efficiency. 

Payroll  Expense  by  Functions 
The  annual  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  does 
not  include  data  on  payroll  costs. 
Comparisons,  however,  are  possible 
between  the  data  revealed  in  the 
present  study  and  the  figures  shown 
in  the  Harvard  Report  on  Operating 
Results  covering  1935.  The  Harvard 
sales  volume  group  most  suitable 
for  comparative  use  is  that  of  stores 
with  annual  volume  of  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $4,000,000.  The  present 
study  shows  total  payroll  of  17.2% 
which  compares  with  last  year’s 
Harvard  figure  of  17.1%.  The  de¬ 
tail  figures  show  a  high  degree  of 
similarity,  the  greatest  difference  be¬ 
ing  in  total  selling  percent  to  sales, 
the  Spring  1936  figure  being  0.3% 
(to  sales)  lower.  Selling  cost  is  con¬ 
trollable  to  a  marked  degree,  de- 
l)ending  on  the  fluctuations  of  .sales 
volume.  It  may  be  that  the  lower 
costs  for  the  past  Spring  were  due 
to  the  sales  incrca.se  ex]X“rienced. 

Sales  Volume  and  Operating 
Profit 

The  typical  store  of  the  43  con¬ 
tributors  e.xperienced  an  increase  of 
9%  in  sales  compared  to  the  sales 
of  the  first  half  of  1935.  (3nly  one 
store  failed  to  increase  sales,  lack¬ 
ing,  however,  only  1%  of  its  Spring 
1935  sales  volume. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  this  group  as  a  whole  did  not 
fare  as  well  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard’s  figure  on  dejiartment  store 
sales  would  indicate  as  typical  ex- 
])erience.  For  the  seven  months, 
January  through  July  1936,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that 
sales  were  11%  higher  than  in  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  the  stores  (41  out  of  43) 
reported  on  a  semi-annual  period  lie- 
ginning  February  1  and  ending  July 
31.  The  Federal  Reserve  figure  for 
January  was  -{-7%  and  for  Febru¬ 
ary  -(-13%. 

If  a  si.x  months  comparative  fig¬ 
ure  were  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
February  through  July,  it  would  he 
a  12%  or  13%  increase,  compared 
to  the  7  months  figure,  11%.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  this  group  of 
stores  received  only  about  70%  of 
their  share  of  the  general  increase 
in  sales,  9%  compared  to  13%. 

A  study  of  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  sales  increase  -and  profit  re¬ 
veals  that  of  the  stores  whose  sales 


increase  was  9%  or  more,  80%  were 
profitable.  Twenty  stores  failed  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  sales  of  9%. 
Of  these,  4  reported  incomplete 
profit  and  loss  figures,  leaving  16 
of  which  only  30%  reported  a  profit 
for  the  six  months  period. 

Typical  operating  profit  was  0.9% 
of  sales.  For  the  full  year  1935  the 
typical  store  in  this  volume  group 
earned  1.9%  of  sales.  With  the  Fall 
contributing  56%  of  sales  and  with 
some  expenses  not  expanding  with 
the  increase  in  .sales,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  operating  results  for 
the  full  vear  1936  will  equal  those 
of  1935.' 

Twenty-five  i)ercent  of  the  stores 
reported  profits  of  3%  or  more. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  these  had 
sales  increases  above  the  average. 


9%.  The  typical  experience  of  all 
stores  reporting  3%  profit  or  more, 
with  respect  to  sales  volume  was  an 
increase  of  11.6%. 

Sixteen  stores  or  40%  of  those 
reporting  complete  profit  or  loss 
figures  showed  operating  losses,  half 
the  number  experiencing  losses  of 
2.0%  or  more. 

This  latter  group  of  eight  stores 
e.xix*rienced  a  typical  sales  increase 
of  7.0%.  The  average  gross  mar¬ 
gin  (including  cash  discounts)  for 
this  group  was  34.9%,  the  total  op¬ 
erating  exiiense  was  38.2%  and  the 
total  payroll  was  19.1%  of  sales. 
These  figures  compared  with  simi¬ 
lar  data  for  the  11  stores  reporting 
profits  of  3%  or  more  make  an 
interesting  comparison  in  the  tal)le 
below ; 


8  Stores  11  S/orci 

U’ith  Losses  ll’illi  Profits 

of  2/c  or  More  of  3.0' t  or  More 

Sales  Increase  .  7.0  11.6 

Gross  Margin  (Including  Cash  Disc.) 

%  to  Sales  .  34.9  35.6 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales _  38.2  31.0 

Total  Payroll  %  to  Sales .  19.1  16.0 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  16: 
Treasury  Department  Decisions  ( S.S.T.  32  to  42 )  * 


TtlE  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  recently  issued  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ( )fiice  Decisions  relative 
to  the  tax  imposed  under  Title  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
decisions  throw  light  on  ([uestions 
1  tearing  ititon  the  Law  and  the  regu- 
hitions.  riie  series  of  decisions  have 
been  designated  as  S.S.T. 's.  There 
follows  a  resume  of  Nos.  32  to  42, 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  32.  36, 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  which  have  no 
direct  application  or  reference  to 
conditions  met  with  in  retailing. 

Employers  of  Eight  or  More 
S.S.T.  33 —  Where  a  partnership 
has  two  or  more  places  of  business 
in  different  towns,  all  the  employees 
are  to  Ite  included  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  the  partnership 
is  an  employer  of  eight  or  more. 
The  members  of  the  firm,  of  course, 
are  not  employees. 

In  a  case  where  the  wives  and 
children  of  partners  ])erform  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  partnership,  a  question 
has  Ijeen  asked  as  to  whether  the 
l)artnership  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  tax  if  there  were  eight 
employees  including  the  meml)ers  of 
the  family  who  drew  no  wages. 

♦For  resume  of  Office  Decisions  S.S.T. ’s 
Xos.  1  to  31.  see  September  Bulletin, 
Page  23. 


The  answer  given  is  to  the  effect 
that  since  the  jiayment  of  wages  is 
no  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
tlesignation  of  an  individual  as  an 
employee,  but  rather  the  rendering 
of  service  in  such  a  case,  the  part¬ 
nership  would  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
4'his  would  also  hold  true  relative 
to  members  of  the  families  of  offi¬ 
cers  or  stockholders  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  lie  noted  that  service 
rendered  by  a  wife  or  minor  child 
is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
“employment”  only  in  case  such 
service  is  rendered  to  an  individual, 
'riierefore,  they  must  be  counted 
in  determining  whether  there  are 
eight  employees  in  every  business 
entity,  excepting  an  individual  pro- 
lirietorship.  (See  Law,  Section 
907(c)  also  Art.  206(4)  Reg.  90). 

Amount  of  Credit  for  Contribu¬ 
tions  Paid  to  State  Funds 
S.S.T.  34 — A  company  operates 
in  three  States  and  has  an  annual 
l)ayroll  of  $100.0(X).  In  one  State 
which  has  an  ajiproved  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Act.  the  com¬ 
pany  pays  a  pavroll  tax  of  $8(X)  on  a 
payroll  of  $80,(X)0.  The  other  two 
.States  have  no  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  The  question  is: 
How  much  credit  may  the  company 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Distribution  Costs  as  a  Factor 
in  Business  Recovery 


BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


II  is  currently  recognized  that 
lower  distribution  costs,  through 
enabling  the  consumer  to  purchase 
more  goods  and  services  f(jr  his 
dollar  income,  can  he  a  powerful 
economic  factor  in  restoring  busi¬ 
ness  to  its  pre-depression  level.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cess  can  also  become  a  counteracting 
force  to  minimize  such  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  may  be  caused  by  overjjro- 
duction  resulting  from  technologi¬ 
cal  advancement. 

'I’o  illustrate,  suppose  that  a  given 
article  is  now  manufactured  at  a 
price  enabling  the  consumer  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  $5.00.  Assume  next  that, 
thia)ugh  improved  machinery,  it  may 
later  be  produced  with  20%  less 
labor.  Possibly,  granting  that  there 
had  not  jireviously  been  a  scarcity 
of  the  article,  the  technological  im¬ 
provement  may  result  in  20%  of 
tho.se  employed  in  the  industry  be¬ 
ing  disemployed.  But.  since  there 
is  a  saving  of  labor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  item  may  be  sold  for  less 
than  $5.00.  Assume  that  the  article 
may  be  sold  at  retail  for  $4.50.  Grant 
now  that  a  moi;e  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  system  comes  into  being :  re¬ 
tail  operating  costs  in  connection 
with  this  article  are  lowered  so  that 
the  consumer  need  ])ay  only  $4.00 
for  what  had  cost  $5.00.  Is  it  not 
reasf)nable  to  believe  then  that  de¬ 
mand  for  the  article  will  increase — 
that  a  number  of  only  prospective 
consumers,  when  the  price  was 


This  discussion  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  improved  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  in  increasing 
purchasing  power  is  taken 
from  the  author’s  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Scranton  Chamber  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Cost  Accountants  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Standard  Accounting 
Procedure  as  an  Aid  in  Re¬ 
ducing  Retail  Operating  Costs. 

in  savings  banks  does  not  further 
the  cause  of  recovery  in  the  least. 
W  e  must  also  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  those  purchasers  ordinarily  pay¬ 
ing  $5.00  have  an  extra  dollar  to 
spend  when  ])rices  are  reduced  by 
$1.00.  These  will  spend  that  dollar 
and  keej)  other  industrial  wheels 
turning  if  they  have  confidence  in 
their  own  economic  status. 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  chief¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
reducing  distribution  costs  should 
be  the  ones  whose  chief  activities  are 
in  the  distribution  field.  And  the 
principal  group  engaged  in  distribu¬ 
tion  are  the  retailers.  Those  retail¬ 
ers  who,  as  a  body,  have  given  ])er- 
haps  greatest  study  to  the  problem 
are  those  o])erating  department 
stores  and  specialty  apparel  stores. 
Our  discussion  then  will  deal  mostly 
with  the  problem  as  it  confronts  the 


$5.00,  will  become  actual  consum-  department  store  and  larger  sjK'cial- 


I 
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ers  at  $4.00?  With  more  articles 
consumed  as  a  result  of  greater  ac¬ 
tual  demand,  there  arises  the  need 
for  increased  jiroduction  and  the 
probability  of  re-employment  of 
those  who  may  have  lost  their  em¬ 
ployment  through  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery. 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  some 
of  the  new  $4.00  consumers  divert¬ 
ed  their  purchases  from  other  ])rod- 
ucts  to  this  one.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  some  may  have  diverted  $4.00 
from  the  savings  bank.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  depression  have 
taught  us  that  money  remaining  idle 


ty  apparel  store  operators  in  the 
United  States  doing  a  volume  of  ap- 
I)roximately  4  billions  or  12%  of 
the  total  retail  trade. 

Reasons  for  Higher  Costs 

During  the  decade  prior  to  the 
depression,  department  store  and 
specialty  store  costs  which,  for  con¬ 
venience.  will  be  referred  to  herein¬ 
after  as  retail  costs,  mounted  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  of  com¬ 
petition  between  stores  and  second, 
because  retailing  was  taking  over 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  prior 
steps  of  the  process  which  provides 


the  consumer  with  his  needs  or 
wants.  The  com])etition  between 
stores  was  not  only  in  the  nature  of 
price  competition  but  it  also  included 
a  rivalry  based  on  the  services  or 
.satisfactions,  other  than  merchan¬ 
dise  proper,  offered  to  customers. 
Thus  the  trade  as  a  whole  broad¬ 
ened  the  free  delivery  service  over 
that  ten  year  jieriod,  became  more 
lilK^ral  in  accei)ting  returned  gcxwls, 
did  more  to  educate  customers  and 
entertain  them,  and  provided  more 
comforts  and  convenience  during 
sho])ping  hours  than  ever  before, 
according  to  available  knowledge. 

.\11  of  this  should  have  encour¬ 
aged  trade  and  reduced  retail  or  op¬ 
erating  costs,  one  might  expect.  .\nd 
in  theory  this  may  be  true.  How’- 
ever,  the  point  may  have  been 
reached  where  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  operated  and  the  efforts 
e.xerted  or  services  offered  to  in¬ 
crease  distribution  were  not  effec¬ 
tive  in  relation  to  their  cost.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  services 
offered  to  customers  were  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  second  reason  for 
increased  costs :  retailers  undertook 
to  do  business  more  and  more  with 
producers  directly,  using  less  and 
less  the  facilities  of  jobbers  and 
wholesalers.  This  meant  that  some 
of  the  operating  costs  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  function  had  been  taken  over 
by  retailers  through  the  e.xtension 
of  the  scojie  of  tlieir  activity.  To 
illustrate,  take  the'  item  (jf  shoes. 
At  one  time,  most  of  the  shoe  i)ro- 
duction  ])assed  through  jobbers  who 
had  road  salesmen  calling  upon  the 
retail  trade.  As  larger  stores,  par¬ 
ticularly,  transferred  their  purchas¬ 
ing  from  jobbers  to  manufacturers, 
they  sent  their  buyers  to  market  and 
incurred  an  expense  for  buyers’ 
travelling.  When  retailers  bought 
from  the  jobber,  such  items  as  ware¬ 
housing  and  salesmen’s  travelling 
expenses  were  included  in  the  ])rime 
cost  of  the  shoes  and  were  thus  part 
of  a  capital  item — inventory.  When 
these  stores  went  to  market,  i.e., 
sent  their  buyers,  and  bought  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Dual  Post — An  Aid  to  the 
Credit  Operation 

BY  J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  unit 
plan  of  posting  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  vogue  these 
days,  we  still  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  the  dual  plan, 
as  indicated  by  the  increasing  num- 
lx*r  of  inquiries  received  by  our 
Consulting  Service. 

We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a 
brief  article  from  our  file  material 
on  this  subject. 

Whenever  the  question  of  unit 
versus  dual  posting  was  discussed 
at  previous  N.R.D.G.A.  Conven¬ 
tions.  one  of  the  first  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  was  that  of  “posting  to  the 
wrong  account”.  Unfortunately  our 
file  contains  only  one  figure  for  each 
plan  on  the  extent  of  incorrect  post¬ 
ing  experiences.  I  am  citing  them 
here  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth  to  you.  One  store  now  using 
the  unit  plan  averages  125  errors 
monthly  per  1.(XX).000  postings. 
Contrasted  with  this  we  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  another  store,  using  the  dual 
plan,  with  26  postings  to  the  wrong 
account,  out  of  a  total  of  2.527,481 
postings  for  an  eleven  months  peri¬ 
od. 

I  have  heard  representatives  of 
equipment  concerns  state,  time  and 
time  again,  that  the  unit  plan  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  more  supervision 
than  the  dual,  if  errors  are  to  be 
kept  at  an  irreducible  minimum,  and 
so  I  presume  the  argument  could 
l)e  carried  on  ad  infinitum  in  favor 
of  each  plan.  What  is  generally 
overlooked,  however,  is  first,  the 
human  element  and  second,  a  prop¬ 
er  set-up  that  makes  for  efficiency, 
preferably  one  that  involves  a 
l)onus  plan  of  compensation. 

Rut  be  that  as  it  may,  this  article 
will  deal  primarily  with  the  co-or¬ 
dination  between  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  department  and  the  credit 
department  where  a  dual  post  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  in  connection  with 
charge  accounts.  However,  refer¬ 
ence  wdll  be  made  to  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  found 
in  using  the  dual  post  ^stem  in  de¬ 
partment  store  operations. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  primary 


function  of  every  credit  department 
is  to  increase  sales  while  keeping 
expenses,  including  had  debt  losses, 
at  an  irreducible  minimum.  Every 
possible  source,  including  inactive 
and  new  account  solicitation,  special 
budget  charge  accounts,  planned 
charge  accounts,  etc.,  are  u.sed  to¬ 
day  to  obtain  this  end. 

Control  of  Overliniits 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  one 
of  the  principal  factors  contributing 
to  bad  debt  losses  is  pyramiding  of 
accounts  in  excess  of  limits.  It  is. 
therefore,  imperative  that,  whatever 
bookkeeping  system  is  used,  provi¬ 
sion  be  made  for  control  of  over¬ 
limits.  This  is  especially  true  in 
cfmnection  with  limited  charge  ac¬ 
counts  where  there  is  extension  of 
credit  to  salaried  people  without  a 
credit  history.  Extension  of  credit 
to  this  class  is  today  considered 
fundamentally  sound  provided  there 
is  adequate  control  of  the  account. 

In  addition  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  connection  with  service  to 
customers  and  elimination  of  super¬ 
fluous  expense,  that  accounts  which 
are  coded  because  of  overlimit,  slow 
pay.  etc.,  be  decoded  immediately 
after  payments  have  Ixen  made. 

The  opinion  is  often  expressed 
that  the  dual  system  permits  of  the 
best  control  of  overlimits  and  en¬ 
ables  the  credit  department  to  rend¬ 
er  prompt  service  to  customers. 

The  dual  system  provides  for 
posting  to  accounts  by  noon  the  day 
following  the  creation  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  all  sales,  returned  sales,  cash, 
and  journal  vouchers,  except  at  the 
first  of  the  month,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  further  on  in  this  article. 
The  postings  are  shown  in  one  set 
of  ledgers  in  total  amount  by  classi¬ 
fication  as  outlined  above.  For  in¬ 
stance  if  a  customer  purchases  in 
one  day  five  articles  at  one  dollar 
each,  the  posting  to  the  account  for 
purchases  that  day  is  shown  as  five 
dollars.  Subsequently  and  after  au¬ 
dit  the  sales  are  billed  in  a  separate 
set  of  ledgers. 

Stuffers  list  the  overlimits  dailv 


as  they  stuff  and  turn  the  lists  over 
to  the  credit  department,  less  than 
one  full  day  after  the  purchases  have 
been  made  creating  an  overlimit,  en¬ 
abling  the  credit  department  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary.  As 
stated  before  the  one  exception  to 
this  procedure  occurs  at  the  first  of 
the  month. 

The  dual  system,  it  is  claimed, 
permits  the  refer,  collection  and 
credit  department  men  to  render 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  fast 
service  to  customers  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  hecause  of  the 
l^rompt  posting  of  cash  to  accounts 
that  have  been  coded  hecause  of 
overlimit,  slow  pay.  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  this  system 
a  store  is  enabled  to  determine  not 
later  than  the  tenth  of  the  month 
the  condition  of  its  accounts  and 
])re])are  an  aging  of  the  accounts. 
An  analysis  of  the  aging  in  turn  en¬ 
ables  it  to  determine  what  the  policy 
is  to  be  for  the  current  period  re¬ 
garding  coding  accounts  as  overdue. 

In  one  store  where  the  dual  plan 
is  now  in  operation  the  hills  are 
mailed  on  the  first  of  every  month 
with  postings  through  the  last  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  previous  month  and 
on  the  first,  trial  balancing  begins 
of  the  accounts,  posted  in  daily 
totals.  The  balances,  on  an  average 
basis,  are  transferred  by  noon  of  the 
second  day.  Posting  of  current 
month  transactions  begins  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  and  on  an  average 
basis  the  posting  is  up  to  date  by 
the  close  of  the  store  the  night  of 
the  third  day. 

All  overlimits  for  the  first  two 
days  are  given  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  periodically  while  the  posting 
is  being  brought  up  to  date  and  by 
the  end  of  the  third  day  have  all 
been  turned  over  to  the  credit  de¬ 
partment. 

Statistics  indicate  that  customers 
use  their  accounts  more  the  first 
part  of  the  month  than  the  latter. 
It  therefore  follows  that  overlimits 
of  accounts  should  particularly  be 
reported  to  the  credit  department  as 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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F(  )R  almost  thrcc-(iuartcrs  of  a 
century.  American  business  has 
been  confronted  with  an  eco¬ 
nomic  ])henomenon  which  today  we 
call  installment  credit,  and  for  which 
the  chief  security  is  not  collateral 
hut  the  earning  power  of  the  Ixir- 
rower.  The  use  of  this  type  of  credit 
was  fir.st  introduced  as  a  device  to 
increase  sales  vf)lume  and  to  make 
higher  priced  merchandise  available 
to  our  working  population  by  enab¬ 
ling  it  to  i)ay  for  certain  merchan¬ 
dise  “fuit  of  income”  and  in  the  form 
of  ])eriodical  part  payments,  rather 
than  drawing  from  past  savings. 

Outstanding  among  the  early 
pioneers  were  Ludwig  Raumann  & 
Company,  well-known  New  York 
furniture  store :  and  the  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  wltich  had 
an  installment  idan  in  operation 
wherever  it  had  branches  in  this 
cfinntry  and  abroad. 

It  is  iK.t.  as  is  sometimes  errone¬ 
ously  contended,  and  never  will  Iw* 
a  means  of  enabling  a  consumer  to 
ac(|uire  something  which  he  cannot 
afford.  The  "capacity  to  i)ay”  ele¬ 
ment  is  as  an  integral  jiart  of  in¬ 
stallment  credit  as  it  is  of  any  other 
tyi)e  of  credit  transaction. 

Prior  to  the  World  War.  reput¬ 
able  retailers,  and  iiarticularly  de- 
l)artment  stores,  did  not  look  favor¬ 
ably  u]M)n  installment  selling  and 
there  was  a  large  iiart  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  which  had  a  very 
definite  social  inferiority  com])lex 
toward  this  practice.  The  advent  of 
the  automobile,  however,  changed 
all  this  and  the  a]>])lication  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  selling  princi])le  to  the  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  this  particular 
product  served  as  a  demonstration 
of  its  enormous  possibilities.  Xot 
onlv  did  the  a])parently  successful 
selling  of  automobiles  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  gradually  break  down  the 
so-called  social  barriers,  but  other 
lines  of  business.  ])articularly  retail 
de])artment  and  furniture  stores, 
availed  themselves  of  the  device  to 
increase  volume.  During  the  ‘‘l)oom” 


years  following  the  World  War  it 
became  a  perfectly  “respected"  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  our  lower  and  middle 
class  consumers  availed  themselves 
of  its  advantages  by  ‘paying"  for 
something  while  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  the  ‘‘use"  thereof. 

One  thing  that  has  always  aston¬ 
ished  me  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  installment  .selling  is  the 
a])])arent  apathy  which  the  produc¬ 
er.  distributor,  and  the  consumer 
have  generally  shown  until  recently 
toward  this  economic  force. 

Studies  on  Iiistalliiieiit  Credit 

With  the  excei)tion  of  the  re¬ 
searches  made  by  one  or  two  well- 
known  social  agencies,  I  know  of 
only  two  real  efforts  to  delve  into 
this  prf)blem  more  scientifically. 
Thev  were  Profes.sor  Seligman's 
.study  on  the  "Economics  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling,"  undertaken  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corpf)ration :  and  Professor  Plum¬ 
mer's  study  on  "Social  and  Econom¬ 
ic  Conseciuences  of  Installment  Ruv- 
ing,”  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  .\cademy  of 
Political  and  Social  .Sciences.  While 
the  first  effort  revealed  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  leading  economi.sts  and 
others  familiar  with  in.stallment 
selling  thought  that  the  lK)ok  made 
tio  material  contrihution  in  bringing 
out  really  important  facts.  Profes¬ 
sor  Plummer’s  treatise,  while  very 
limited  in  scope,  is.  to  my  mind, 
still  the  (mt.standing  classic  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
country  has  gone  through  one  of  its 
worst  de])ression.s.  which  has  caused 
many  res]x)nsible  executives  as  well 
as  consumers’  agencies  to  think  of 
the  future  with  an  eye  to  economic 
developments,  and  consequently  we 
find  that  more  and  more  efforts  are 
being  made  to  take  stf)ck  and  ap¬ 
praise  the  various  forces  which  go 
to  make  up  our  economic  .sy.stem. 


with  in.stallment  .selling  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  for  " 
instance,  we  have  noticed  some  in¬ 
creasing  activity  in  crystallizing 
public  opinion  toward  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  installment  selling  as  an 
economic  force.  ( )ur  views  have 
been  asked,  for  instance,  by  such 
well-knf)wn  financial,  business,  and 
news  magazine  ]Hiblications,  and 
other  nationally  known  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  Nation’s  Rusiness ;  Rusiness 
Week:  The  Literary  Dige.st ;  The 
Weekly  ( fbserver,  an  investment 
counsellor’s  service;  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  the  National 
Eederation  of  Women’s  Clubs ;  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more 
outstanding. 

.\mong  these,  the  Weekly  (Ob¬ 
server,  publisbed  by  the  Research 
Institute  of  Industry  and  bx*onom- 
ics,  Inc.,  using  our  "Creditgrams” 
installment  selling  figures  published 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  NRDGA 
Rulletin  as  a  base,  made  a  mate¬ 
rial  contribution  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  more  significant  statisti¬ 
cal  information  on  the  growth  of 
retail  installment  selling.  .After  hav¬ 
ing  traced  briefly  but  very  effective¬ 
ly,  the  development  of  retail  install¬ 
ment  sales  and  citing  our  own 
C.  M.  1).  figures  as  to  the  trend  of 
1936  installment  selling,  the  Week¬ 
ly  Observer  article  entitled  "In.stall¬ 
ment  Selling — .A  Dangerous  Prac¬ 
tice?"  goes  on  to  .say: — 

“(Of  tbe  three  largest  automobile 
credit  conijianies  for  exanqde,  the 
figures  for  one  reveal  an  increase  in 
receivables  from  $71  million  as  of 
June  30.  193.'i  to  $122  million  as  of 
June  30.  1936.  Figures  for  another 
reflect  a  rise  from  $201  million  to 
$27.^  million,  and  for  the  third  an 
increase  from  $275  million  to  $442 
million  as  of  June  30.  19,56.  .And  to 
round  out  the  i)icture.  L  .\nton 
Hagios.  writing  in  The  Ri’ei.etin 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G(K)ds 
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Association,  after  estimating  last 
year's  installment  sales  at  $3.8  billion 
or  \2%  of  total  retail  sales,  predicts 
that  tlie  1936  percentage  ‘should 
equal  and  possibly  exceed  somewhat 
the  1929  high  ...  a  $5  billion  retail 
installment  volume  is  a  reasonable 
forecast  for  1936.’ 

Effect  on  National  Ineoine 

“In  view  of  this  steady  expansion 
of  installment  sales  to  levels  already 
approximating  and  threatening  to 
surpa.ss  tliose  of  1929.  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  |X)int  out  sev¬ 
eral  vital  factors.  The  ratio  of  retail 
sales  to  national  income  has  nearly 
reached  its  1929  high.  The  ratio  was 
62%  in  1929.  52%  in  19.32  and 
61%  in  1935.  Consequently,  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  spending  not 
only  more  money  hut  also  a  larger 
share  of  our  money  income  for  con¬ 
sumer’s  goods.  Similarly,  we  are 
spending  a  greater  share  of  our  real 
income  (which  represents  purchas¬ 
ing  power).  In  1929.  retail  sales  ab¬ 
sorbed  62%  of  our  national  real 
income,  and  40%  in  1932  and  50% 
in  1935.  Not  only  is  the  installment 
business  increasing  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  goods  sold,  but  the  ratio  of 
installment  .sales  to  Imth  national  in¬ 
come  and  real  income  is  mounting. 
The  percentage  of  national  income 
paid  out  for  installment  sales  was 
8%  in  1929  and  7%  in  1935.  How¬ 
ever.  it  will  in  all  likelihood  exceed 
8%  in  1936.  At  the  present  rate  of 
growth  it  may  more  nearly  ap]>roxi- 
mate  10%  in  1937.  Similarly,  the 
portion  of  real  income  paid  out  for 
goods  bought  on  the  installment  plan 
was  8%  in  1929  and  6%  in  1935 ; 
the  ]X'rcentage  for  1936  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  7%  or  higher. 

“The  borro7i<ings  of  the  three 
largest  automobile  finance  compan¬ 
ies  alone  have  increased  more  than 
$260  million  between  June  30.  1935 
and  June  30.  1936.  During  that 
time  the  increase  in  commercial 
loans  of  all  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  only 
$.500  million.  While  these  figures 
are  not  directly  comparable,  there  is 
some  further  indication  here  of  the 
part  played  in  recovery  by  install¬ 
ment  selling.  There  has  been  an¬ 
other  type  of  expansion,  however, 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  bank 
figures.  Time  payment  loans  are  ex¬ 
tended  now  on  merchandise  of  al¬ 
most  all  descriptions — necessities  as 
well  as  luxuries.  They  are  made  on 
sales  as  low  as  $10.00'and  terms  are 


ftffered  by  department  stores  for 
])eriods  as  long  as  tliree  years. 

Sounds  Vi  arniiig 

“Installment  selling  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous  when  it  becomes  over  ex¬ 
tended,  either  as  to  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  or  the  periods  over  which 
credits  are  granted.  Tlie  commit¬ 
ments  into  which  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  is  enticed  by  ‘easy  terms’  be¬ 
come  a  burden  when  the  trend  of 
national  welfare  turns  even  slightly. 
Savings  accounts  cushion  the  shock 
of  minor  depressions  in  business  ac¬ 
tivity.  Installment  commitments  ac¬ 
centuate  such  movements,  for  cur¬ 
rent  purchases  must  be  curtailed  in 
order  to  discharge  obligations  al¬ 
ready  incurred.  With  the  ratio  of 
time  sales  to  total  sales  dangerously 
near  the  1929  level,  and  with  reli¬ 
able  forecasts  indicating  that  the 
previous  high  point  may  he  passed 
within  the  next  year  or  so.  a  warn- 
in<r  signal  may  very  well  be  raised. 

“Tbe  effect  that  such  a  warning 
may  have  is  rather  difficult  to  gauge. 
The  methods  of  curbing  installnx'nt 
excesses  depend  upon  vari.able 
human  factors.  The  individual  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer  might  iimtect 
himself  if  he  were  willing  to  forego 
the  profit  of  today  for  the  security 
of  tomorrow.  Few  are  able  to  do  so. 
for  they  feel,  for  the  most  part,  that 
they  will  lx?  in  the  same  boat  as 
everyone  else  when  the  picnic  is 
over.  The  government  might  take  a 
hand,  but  that  is  a  difficult  and 
highly  questionable  procedure.  The 
present  Administration  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  entertain  any  ideas  of  the 
sort  at  the  moment.  Groups  of  mer¬ 
chants.  through  community  organ¬ 
izations  or  trade  associations,  have 
undertaken  to  regulate  installment 
selling,  but  as  yet  the  movement  is 
not  sufficiently  widespread.  A  real 
solution  lies  with  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer  who.  after  all.  is  hit  hardest. 
He  must  pay  in  bad  times  for  the 
things  he  accumulates  in  good  times. 
He  must  continue  to  pay  for  his 
automobile  when  he  no  longer  has 
money  for  gas  and  oil.  Rut  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer,  under  ordinarv 
circumstances,  is  not  disposed  to 
weigh  the  probabilities  of  tlie  future 
so  long  as  he  has  the  money  for  a 
down  payment  in  his  pocket. 

“The  responsibility,  however,  is 
not  the  consumer’s  alone.  It  is 
shared  equally  by  each  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  an  installment  sale. 
The  banks  could  curtail  unwhole¬ 
some  expansion  by  refusing  credits ; 


the  manufacturer  by  recognizing  the 
threat  to  his  own  welfare  and  dis¬ 
couraging  indiscriminate  installment 
selling;  the  retail  distributor  by  a 
more  rigid  application  of  accepted 
jirinciples  of  granting  credits ;  the 
individual  consumer  by  a  realization 
of  tbe  responsibility  be  incurs  in 
mortgaging  his  future  income.  The 
curtailment  of  installment  selling 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  one 
of  these  four  agencies.  Tlu)ugh  tbe 
choice  is  apparently  a  simple  one — 
immediate  inordinate  profits  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  measure  of  future 
security  on  the  other — it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  we  have  learned 
from  past  experience.” 

Credit  for  Consumers 

Additional  new  consumer  credit 
figures  have  just  been  published  in 
a  pamphlet  prepared  hy  LeBaron  R. 
Foster,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Committee.  The  pamph¬ 
let  is  appropriately  entitled  “Credit 
for  Consumers’’  for  it  is  primarily 
designed  as  a  prinx-r  to  educate  in¬ 
experienced  consumers  desiring  to 
make  use  of  the  consumer  credit 
facilities  now  offered  by  different 
agencies,  and  to  help  them  avoid  pit- 
falls  often  associated  with  certain 
types  of  consumer  credit  selling. 

What  interested  me  in  particular 
was  some  of  the  statistical  data  con¬ 
tained  in  this  pamphlet.  They  deal 
with  the  relationship  of  savings  de¬ 
posits.  consumer  credit,  and  com¬ 
mercial  loans  for  1935,  as  well  with 
an  analysis  of  the  consumer  debt  by 
types  of  lending  agencies.  Thus  we 
have  for  1935  an  aggregate  of 


SaviriRS  deposits  in  all 

banks  .  $22.500,000.n(H) 

Total  Consumer  Credit.  1 1 .230.0()(i.0()0 
Commercial  Loans  by  all 
Federal  Reserve  ^[em- 
ber  Banks  .  5.000.(I()0,0(K) 


Of  the  alxtve  figures  otily  the  second 
represents  ati  estimate  and  to  quote 
the  author,  “it  would  be  rash  to  call 
these  figures  more  than  informed 
guesses.”  Nevertheless,  they  were 
comitiled  by  men  who  have  studied 
all  phases  of  the  consumer  debt  for 
a  long  time  and  they  can  thus  be 
considered  as  the  most  thoroughly 
reliable  estimates  available.  As  the 
author  also  points  out,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  estimated  eleven  bil¬ 
lions  of  consumer  credit  outstanding 
are  about  half  the  size  of  our  total 
savings  deposits  and  are  larger  than 
the  commercial  loans  of  all  member 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem.  In  fact,  the  pamphlet  states, 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  hy  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


T1 1 K  biggest  news  of  the  mo¬ 
ment — from  the  standpoint  of 
this  office,  and  we  believe  from 
the  stan(l])oint  of  every  sales-minded 
retail  Sales  Promotion  Manager — is 
that  after  weeks  of  work  by  clay  and 
night  we've  finalh-  completed  the 
New  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide!  The  foreword 
to  this  publication  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  what’s  in  store  for 
you :  “At  the  1936  Convention  of 
the  X.K.D.G.A.  there  was  general 
agreement  that  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  henceforth  must  become  more 
scientific,  more  intelligent,  more 
productive.  W’e  have  kept  this  goal 
upiH*rmost  in  mind  in  preparing  the 
new  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide,  hence  the  en¬ 
tirely  different  approach  that  reflects 
not  what  stores  usually  advertise  in 
the  various  months  of  the  year  But 
Rather  Indicates  What  Should  be 
Promoted  Throughout  1937  For 
Best  \'olume  and  Profit  Results. 
Furthermore,  this  sincere  effort  to 
hel|)  Sales  Promotion  Managers  do 
a  strikingly  more  constructive  job 
in  1937  supplies  a  comprehensive 
equijMnent  of  facts  and  figures  that 
arc  entirely  free  from  generalization 
or  theory.  It  is  a  Practical  Guide  in 
every  sense  of  the  word’’. 

As  part  of  the  “equipment’’ 
above-mentioned  you  will  find  in  the 
publication  four  valuable  Charts  that 
suppl\-  you  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  The  Greatest  Periods  of 
Consumer  Demand  for  Merchandise 
in  Each  of  the  76  Selling  Depart¬ 
ments  :  The  4  Biggest  ^lonths  of 
the  Year  for  each  of  the  49  Leading 
Volume  Departments ;  46  Depart¬ 
ments  That  Do  an  Active,  Promo- 
table  Business  8  to  12  ^lonths  of 
the  Year;  Determining  the  Depart¬ 
ments  Deserving  Major  Promotion¬ 
al  Attention  During  Each  Month  of 
the  Year.  Is  there  any  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  that  can’t  get  more 
volume  and  more  profits  with  such 
an  equipment  as  that? 

We  predict  that  the  eye-opening 
content  of  Chart  4  (Greatest  Peri¬ 
ods  of  Consumer  Demand)  is  sure 
to  make  a  big  “hit”  with  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers,  with  Buyers,  with 
Manufacturers — with  anyone  work¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  stores 
who  wants  to  attune  his  or  her  ef¬ 


Thomas  Robb 


forts  to  the  demonstrated  buying 
habits  of  the  Consumer.  Let  this 
section  from  the  jxiblication  tell  you 
jiart  of  the  story  of  this  mighty 
Chart :  “What  practical  application 
can  you  make  of  this  Chart  ?  It  tells 
you  the  right  and  the  wrong  times 
to  promote  every  department  in  your 
store  (subject,  of  course,  to  what¬ 
ever  revisions  your  individual  ex- 
])erience  indicates)  ;  in  other  words, 
it  definitely  helps  you  to  have  timely 
promotions  of  merchandise ;  it  truly 
works  on  the  basis  of  the  “Custom¬ 
er  Telling  the  Store”  what  to  sell 
her,  because  the  content  of  this 
Chart  is  a  cross-section  of  consumer 
demand ;  it  even  tells  you  the  degree 
to  which  you  will  want  to  promote 
a  particular  department — that  is, 
when  to  “shoot  the  works”  and  when 
to  let  up  a  bit ;  it  gives  you  a  big, 
over-all  picture  of  all  departments’ 
operations  over  the  entire  year  and 
indicates  many  an  opportunity  for 
Idea  Planning:  and  it  has  plenty 
of  other  benefits. 

“It  indicates,  for  example,  that 
Every  Month  of  the  Year  Has  a 
Wealth  of  Promotional  Opportuni¬ 
ties.  No  longer  can  anyone  say ; 
T  don’t  know  what  to  promote  in 
such  months  as  January,  February, 
July,  August.’  This  Chart  will  show 
that  many  types  of  merchandise  have 
active  consumer  demand  in  these 
months — as  many  as  31  depart¬ 
ments  in  January,  33  in  February, 


36  in  July,  and  41  in  August !  And 
these  departments — reflecting  con¬ 
sumer  demand — are  the  ones  that 
should  be  promoted,  not  others  that 
merely  reflect  a  particular  Buyer’s 
wishes. 

“A  careful  analysis  of  the  Chart 
brings  out  some  very  interesting 
features,  proving  very  definitely  that 
many  stores  have  been  promoting 
certain  merchandise  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  that  various  outside 
sources  have  been  making  some  very 
questionable  promotional  recom¬ 
mendations  to  stores.  In  fact,  we 
could  almost  start  a  ‘Strange  As  It 
Seems’  column  of  our  own  from 
our  observations  of  the  true  picture 
of  consumer  demand !  For  example : 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  people 
recall  the  saying  ‘April  showers 
bring  May  flowers’  and  therefore 
recommend  a  strong  play  for  April 
Umbrella  business,  our  Chart  shows 
that  there  are  six  better  volume 
months  for  Umbrellas !  .  .  .  When 
you  question  people  as  to  what  are 
the  two  biggest  months  for  Furni¬ 
ture,  they  immediately  think  of 
the  August  and  February  Furniture 
Sales  and  then  name  those  two 
months  in  that  order.  August  is 
first,  but  Deceml)er  is  close  behind — 
February  is  7th !  .  .  .  Expensive  Sil¬ 
verware  advertising  in  January  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  way  out  of  kilter — there 
are  9  better  volume  months !  .  .  . 
Despite  all  the  emphasis  on  Station¬ 
ery  in  September  under  the  ‘Back 
to  School’  theme,  this  department 
does  more  than  50%  of  its  annual 
volume  in  three  months — October, 
November  and  December — and  Sep¬ 
tember  does  less  than  7% !  .  .  .  And 
there  are  many  other  interesting 
angles. 

“Not  only  does  our  Chart  serve 
as  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
departments  to  be  promoted  in  any 
given  month  through  Newspaper 
Advertising,  but  it  is  VIRTUAL¬ 
LY  A  YEAR’S  PLAN  FOR  WIN¬ 
DOW  DISPLAY  ACTIVITIES! 
It  indicates  the  departments  that 
should  receive  monthly  preference  in 
the  window  displays  because  the 
merchandise  of  these  departments  is 
what  the  public  has  demonstrated  it 
wants  to  buy.  Display  is  loosely  han¬ 
dled  in  many  stores  today,  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  Buyers  often  domi- 
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nating  the  situation  and  causing  to 
he  placed  in  the  windows  merchan¬ 
dise  that  does  not  properly  reflect 
consumer  demand.  To  overcome 
such  favoritism  and  lack  of  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
store,  it  is  recommended  that  our 
window  space  shall  he  apportioned. 
The  value  of  coordinating  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  and  Window  Display 
efforts  is  indicated  by  this  statement 
in  Domestic  Commerce  Magazine : 
‘When  these  two  media  are  effec¬ 
tively  harnessed  to  do  the  same  job, 
the  response  is  4  times  either  medi¬ 
um  alone’  .  .  .  And  the  Chart  also 
affords  a  splendid  basis  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  program  of  Internal  Store 
Promotion.” 

Naturally,  we  can  only  give  you 
an  inkling  at  this  time  as  to  the  num¬ 
erous  promotional  helps  and  guides 
in  this  1937  Calendar  that  stand 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you  at  once 
— even  in  November  and  December 
1936!  If  you  haven’t  as  yet  ordered 
your  copies,  lose  no  time  in  mailing 
the  order  blank  on  another  page  of 
The  Bulletin — and  for  your  own 
good,  see  that  your  entire  executive 
organization  is  given  this  unusual 
“selling”  equipment. 

*  ★  * 

Tlie  tremendous  amount  of  work 
involved  on  the  Calendar,  and  our 
desire  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  your 
hands  by  November  1st.  has  delayed 
the  completion  of  another  mightv  ef¬ 
fort — our  “Couipilation  of  Ideas  on 
Internal  Store  Promotion” .  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  now  concentrating  on 
this  job  and  will  see  that  it  gets  to 
you  in  early  November.  It  will  be 
renlete  with  practical,  workable 
plans  and  ideas — and  it  will  assure 
any  aggressive  store  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  profits  in  1937. 

*  ♦  * 

The  next  item  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  your  consideration  and 
mine  is  the  fast-approaching 
N.R.D.G.A.  26th  .\nnual  Conven¬ 
tion.  which  takes  place  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  in  New  York  on  Tan- 
uary  18th  to  22nd.  1937.  Basic 
plans  for  cons’deration  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  are  right  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Executive  Council  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  and  the  next  month  or  so 
will  find  all  the  various  divisions 
and  groups  hard  at  work  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  the  26th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  the  best  ever! 

We  notice  that  the 'Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  already  is  considering 


for  important  discussion  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  ‘‘plans  for  the  proposed  na¬ 
tion-wide  campaign  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  of  women  in  sewing  at  home”, 
and  ‘‘that  the  effort  is  being  fash¬ 
ioned  to  attract  three  separate  class¬ 
es  of  women  .  .  .  The  first  of  these 
will  lie  young  women  from  14  to  19 
years  of  age,  of  whom  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  14^  million  in  the 
country.  Charm  and  romance  to  be 
achieved  through  the  self  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clothes  will  lie  the  appeal 
leveled  at  this  class.  .  .  .  The  inter¬ 
est  of  an  estimated  13.000.000 
women  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
30  will  be  sought  through  an  appeal 
to  economy.  .  .  .  The  third  group, 
women  over  30,  will  lie  informed 
that  the  proper  fit  and  satisf.aciorv 
styling  can  Ik*  achieved  through 
home  sewing.” 

-\  Chart  in  the  1937  Retailer’s 
Calendar  will  show  you  that  Silks 
and  \’elvets  is  an  important  volume 
and  profit  department  of  the  aver¬ 
age  store,  and  that  Wash  Goods  and 
Woolens  also  contribute  substanti¬ 
ally  to  dollar  profits — wbicb  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  27  of  76  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store.  Silks  and  Vel¬ 
vets  rank  20th  in  volume  and  14th 
in  dollar  profit  contribution.  Wool¬ 
ens — although  a  very  small  volume 
department,  ranking  61st — stands 
29th  in  the  dollar  profit  list. 

Some  Items  of  Interest  from  the 
Sth  Boston  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Mdiile  preparing  to  place  before 
you  some  items  that  ajipealed  to  us 
at  the  recent  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution  we  hapjiened  upon  the 
following  jiertinent  copy  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  The  Financial 
World :  “Out  of  the  crucible  of 
economic  depression  a  new  product 
of  corporate  enterprise  has  arisen. 
This  product  is  CONFIDENCE. 
Specifically,  it  is  the  degree  of  re¬ 
liance  and  of  faith  which  the  public 
will  henceforth  place  in  our  entire 
.scheme  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  For  tbe  American  public  is 
not  irrevocably  committed  to  ‘tbe 
American  way’  unless  it  can  be 
proved  it  is  the  best  way. 

“A  full  measure  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will  is  necessary  to 
the  continued  progress  of  every  en¬ 
terprise.  But  industry  has  learned 
that  the  mere  recitation  of  sales 
records,  publicizing  of  material  ac¬ 
complishments  do  not  in  themselves 
breed  confidence.  In  the  public  mind 
corporate  surpluses  will  never  prove 
antidotes  to  bread  lines. 


“The  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
corporate  achievement  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  ultimately  must  com¬ 
plement  product  advertising,  else 
business  feels  beneath  its  feet  the 
shifting  sands  of  public  disapiiroval. 
Certainly  stockholders,  the  real 
owners  of  corporate  business,  are 
as  vitally  concerned  over  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  investment  as  with 
its  aiipreciation  and  ability  to  earn 
a  fair  return.  The  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  on  the  side  of  business,  but 
this  evidence — intangible  merchan¬ 
dise — must  be  jiresented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  persistently  and  as  forcefully 
as  the  corporation’s  jiroducts  them¬ 
selves.” 

This  same  matter  of  building 
confidence  in  a  business  through 
])roperIy  and  adecjuately  interjiret- 
ing  to  the  iiublic  what  Edwin  C. 
Hill  might  call  “'I'he  Human  Side”, 
was  prominently  discussed  by  out¬ 
standing  “Public  Relations”  coun¬ 
sels  at  the  Boston  Conference.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  termed  “No.  1 
U.  S.  Publicist”,  made  the  ])oint  that 
in  the  past  25  years  business  has 
changed  enormously,  but  not  as 
much  as  business  men  them.selves 
have  changed.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
Store  Owner  simply  had  to  know 
how  to  run  his  business :  today  he 
must  know  HIS  PUBLIC  as  well. 
Now  business  exists  to  function  for 
the  public — the  iniblic  iiolicy  of  the 
particular  business  can  make  or 
break  sales,  .\ccording  to  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nays,  we  are  just  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  this  situation. 

Harwood  L.  Childs  of  Princeton 
University  stated  that  “Public  Opin¬ 
ion  is  no  longer  a  god  or  a  myth — 
it  is  simoly  a  collection  of  public 
o]iinions”  .  .  .  Bernard  Lichten- 
berg  made  tbe  point  that  leading 
business  firms  were  the  ones  using 
Public  Relations  counsels  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  the  public  to 
know  them  as  they  are.  He  also 
warned  against  the  use  of  “stunts” 
in  trying  to  impress  the  public:  “It 
is  the  stunts  that  attract  attention, 
but  actually  stunts  are  dangerous 
and  have  no  lasting  value”. 

Other  matters  of  interest  at  Bos¬ 
ton  :  The  point  made  by  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Nystrom  that  “the  doors  of  op¬ 
portunity  must  be  kept  open  in  our 
businesses.  Tbe  training  of  man¬ 
kind  in  these  businesses  is  one  of 
the  greatest  possibilities.  We  have 
never  done  it  thoroughly.”  .  .  . 
.\nd  along  the  same  line,  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  James  O.  McKinsey 
of  Marshall  Field’s  that  “the  co¬ 
ordination  of  human  factors  is  dif¬ 
ficult — much  more  so  than  the  co- 
(Continned  on  page  54) 
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1M  PRUDKXT  is  the  word  for 
the  Training  Director  or  staff 
that  does  not  enlist,  plan  and  di¬ 
rect  the  training  assistance  of  super¬ 
vising  executives  throughout  the 
store,  at  least  for  the  Christinas  sea¬ 
son.  Hoth  the  lone  teacher  in  a 
small  store  and  the  staff  of  training 
siqx'rvisors  in  a  large  store  face  an 
iiniiossihle  task  in  attempting  un¬ 
aided  to  ahsorh  the  temporary 
Christmas  personnel,  to  absorb 
without  tolerating  flagrant  flaws  in 
the  standard  of  service  to  custom¬ 
ers.  Many  stores  know  this.  Few 
have  learned,  as  yet.  the  secret  of 
exj)loiting  to  the  fullest  extent  dur¬ 
ing  peak  periods  the  training  capa¬ 
bilities  of  supervising  executives. 

One  menil)er  store  has  solved 
this  Christmas  problem  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  training  to  include 
every  Section  Manager.  Instead  of 
five  or  six.  this  store  has  twenty- 
five  or  six  teachers  on  the  job  from 
Thankssriving  through  the  holidays. 
.Mthough  such  a  plan  requires  care¬ 
ful  preparation,  the  result  more 
than  justifies  the  effort.  We  recom¬ 
mend  for  your  consideration  a  simi¬ 
lar  plan  for  Christmas.  1936. 

.‘\t  least  one  week  before  the  day 
of  your  Christmas  Opening  hold  a 
meeting  of  your  Section  Managers. 
Since  intelligent  planning  is  the  key 
to  success  in  this,  unlimited  time 
must  he  set  aside  for  the  meeting. 
A  dinner  conference,  begun  immedi¬ 
ately  after  store  hours  and  carried 
on  into  the  night,  will  ])rove  the 
most  effective. 

Have  the  invitation  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  go  out  from  the  office  of  the 
major  service  executive,  usually  the 
Store  Manager,  who  will  chairman 
the  program  and  lead  the  discussion. 
Invite,  as  targets  for  the  Section 
and  Floor  Managers,  the  following 
service,  personnel  and  control  De¬ 
partment  Managers,  each  of  whom 
will  he  allottecl  time  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  : 

the  Fmployment  Manager 
the  Training  Director 
the  Controller 
the  Credit  ^lanager 
the  Delivery  Manager 
the  .Adjustment  Manager 


for  Christmas  Training 

BY  OTHO  J.  HICKS 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


The  Store  Manager  will  open  the 
meeting.  His  logical  approach,  and 
one  that  will  stimulate  discussit)n  as 
the  meeting  progresses,  is  through 
a  brief  review  of  Christmas  experi¬ 
ence.  1935.  Fortunate  is  the  store 
that  asks  every  executive  to  turn  in 
a  Christmas  experience  report  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  following  Christmas 
each  year.  These  reports  can  be 
drawn  from  the  files  and  analyzed 
at  just  such  meetings  as  this.  In  his 
review,  the  Store  Alanager  will  give 
as  much  emphasis  to  those  things 
which  were  particularly  well  done 
in  1935  as  he  will  to  those  things 
which  must  he  improved  in  1936. 
Before  he  proceeds  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  will  have  distributed  to 
the  group  a  Special  Christmas 
Bulletin  for  Section  Managers, 
which  has  been  prepared  in  advance 
for  the  meeting  by  the  Training  De¬ 
partment.  the  content  of  which  will 
l)e  described  in  detail  later.  With 
this  bulletin,  containing  .several 
blank  pages  for  note-taking,  before 
him.  each  .Section  Manager  will  Ik* 
ready  to  discuss  with  each  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager  in  turn  any  plan  for 
coordinating  Christmas  service  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  with  Christmas  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  selling  front. 

Each  Department  Manager  will 
be  called  upon  to  describe,  in  no  less 
than  three,  no  more  than  five 
minutes,  ways  in  which  his  staff  will 
he  prepared  to  cooperate  with  Sec¬ 
tion  Managers  in  taking  care  of  the 
Christmas  customer.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  Department  Manager 
overlooking  this  opjxDrtunity  to 
state,  as  well,  ways  in  which  Sec¬ 
tion  Managers  can  make  things  run 
more  smoothly  for  his  staff.  As  a 
Department  Alanager  completes  his 
description,  the  meeting  will  lx* 
thrown  open  for  several  minutes 
each  time  to  Section  Managers  who 
will  not  fail  to  point  out  and  dis¬ 
cuss  other  ways  by  means  of  which 
they  find  that  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  can  Ix^  more  cooperative. 

Briefly,  the  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger  will  describe  the  schedule  of 
Christmas  employment,  as  well  as 
the  tentative  plan  for  Christmas 
Eve  lay-offs.  He  will  instruct  them 
in  the  ratings  and  records  to  be  kept 


on  the  Christmas  salesix*rson.  The 
'Praining  Director  will  outline  the 
initial  training  of  the  temporary  em¬ 
ployees.  explaining  that  part  of  the 
job  introduction  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  he  left  to  the  Sponsor  and 
.Section  Manager  on  the  floor.  The 
Controller  will  review  the  inqxir- 
tance  of  sales  records ;  the  sales- 
check,  the  tally,  the  special  order 
and  the  deposit,  stressing  such 
]X)ints  as  legibility,  complete  iufor- 
mation  and  the  disposition  of  forms. 
The  Credit  Manager  will  describe 
the  ways  in  which  the  tulx?  room 
and  charge  office  are  prepared  to 
handle  Christmas  transactions.  The 
Delivery  Manager  will  outline  de¬ 
livery  schedules,  special  delivery 
services  and  .special  packing  ar¬ 
rangements.  Finally,  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Manager  will  review  typical 
Chri.stmas  customer  complaints 
which  have  their  source  in  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  along  the  selling  line. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Special 
Christmas  Bulletin  for  Section  Man¬ 
agers.  to  which  we  referred  above, 
be  mimeographed,  that  it  be  bound 
in  a  durable  cover  to  withstand  fre¬ 
quent  handling.  Its  first  page 
should  he  a  message  from  the  Store 
Manager  to  the  .Section  Manager, 
addressed  to  each  Section  Manager 
in  person  and  signed  by  the  Store 
Manager.  This  is  a  small  detail  but 
an  effective  one.  This  message  as 
expressed  in  one  memlK*r  store  is 
as  follows: 

To:  (name  of  Section  Manager) 
From:  (signature  of  Store  Manager) 

Yon  ami  I  and  every  other  execu¬ 
tive,  I  am  certain,  wish  to  handle  onr 
Christmas  business  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  build  good  will  for  the  Blank 
Store. 

\Ve  know  from  exj)ericn:c  that  this 
can  Ik.*  done  onlv  if  we  think  ahead 
and  plan  and  take  care  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  little  things  that  contribute 
to  promjit  and  complete  service. 

If  you  are  to  avoid  errf)rs  and  re¬ 
sulting  complaints  and  time-taking 
adjustments  that  result  in  dissatisfied 
and  disapjx)inted  customers,  you 
must  be  sure  that  your  people  know 
what  they  have  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it. 

The  attached  bulletin  has  been  pre 
pared  as  a  reminder  for  you.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  cover  its  contents  with 
your  people  at  a  series  of  ten  minute 
department  meetings  beginning  next 
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Tuesday  morniiiK.  And  add  to  these 
items  any  departmental  routines  and 
systems  that  need  to  be  recalled  to 
the  attention  of  your  people. 

The  Blank  Store  service  to  Christ¬ 
mas  customers  will  be  as  good  as 
you  and  your  people  make  it.  W  e 
are  counting  on  you. 

Following  the  message  should  ap¬ 
pear  an  outline  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taken  up  by  each  Section  Mana¬ 
ger  in  his  series  of  meetings  with 
all  of  the  salespeople  under  his 
supervision.  The  bulletin  before  us 
outlines  these  subjects  as  follows : 

SYSTEM  MEETINGS 
(ten  minutes  each) 

I'irst  Meeting 

Stress  the  importance  of  correct  direc¬ 
tion  of  customers. 

(U.se  attached  Christmas  Directory.) 

1.  Christmas  departments 

2.  Changes  in  location  of  regular  de¬ 
partments 

Seeoiid  Meeting 

Stress  the  importance  of  correct  names 
and  addresses  for  send  transactions. 

1.  Secure  full  name 

2.  Print  capitals 

3.  Write  out  ‘East’  &  ‘West’ 

4.  Get  full  local  address ;  the  town 
name  only  is  insufficient 

5.  Get  apartment  or  room  number 
wherever  possible 

6.  Ask  customer  to  verify  the  name 
and  address 

7.  Give  every  paid  customer  a  receipt 
Urge  salespeople  to  say,  "W'ill  you 
take  this  with  you?”  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  taken  transactions. 

Third  Meeting 

Review  the  delivery  and  parcel  post 
procedure.  (Use  attached  Delivery 
Schedule). 

1.  For  local  deliveries,  review  hours 
and  area  covered 

2.  For  charge  and  C.O.D.  parcel  post 
transactions  (in  order  to  avoid 
many  complaints)  the  salesperson 
must  tell  the  customer  that  there 
will  I)e  a  postage  charge 

3.  For  paid  parcel  post  transactions, 
the  salesperson  must  collect  the 
amount  for  postage  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer 

Fourth  Meeting 

Review'  necessary  signatures. 

1.  The  customer  must  sign  for 

a.  Charge  Taken 

b.  Charge  Delivered 

c.  Charge  send  to  a  different  name 
or  address 

d.  A  special  work  order,  to  verify 
the  work  instructions 

2..  The  Section  Manager  must  sign  for 

a.  Paid  Delivered — check  for  cor¬ 
rect  price 

b.  Charge  Taken  —  identify  cus¬ 
tomer 

c.  Charge  Delivered — identify  cus¬ 
tomer  and  check  price 

Fifth  Meeting 

Review  the  deposit  procedure 
1.  Be  sure  to  have  customer’s  receipt 
stamped  by  the  cashier 


2.  Be  sure  the  name  and  address  part 
of  the  triplicate  goes  to  the  cashier, 
along  with  the  original  and  dupli¬ 
cate  deposit  form. 

Sixth  Meeting 

Review  the  special  order  and  work 
order  pnxredure 

1.  Be  sure  the  information  taken  is 
complete  and  accurate 

2.  Be  sure  the  date  promised  customer 
allows  ample  time  so  that  the 
promise  may  be  kei)t. 

Sez-enlh  Meeting 
Review  the  sticker  procedure 
1.  Paste  dll  stickers  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  duplicate  Ixxly  of  the 
.salescheck 

a.  Remove  Price  Tag — Omit  Sales- 
check.  This  sticker  automatically 
calls  for  a  gift  box.  Fill  in  name 
and  address  of  sender  in  ez’ery 
ease.  W'rite  ‘‘yes”  or  ‘‘no”  for 
card  enclosed.  Put  card  in  en- 
velojK'  and  fill  in  Book  and  Check 
Xo.  and  Sales  X’o.  on  back  of 
enveloiie;  and  then  send  to  name 
and  address  on  the  face  of  the 
envelope.  Salespeople  using  cash 
registers  should  not  use  the 
register  for  send  gift  luirchases 
because  the  register  stamps  the 
Itrice  on  the  address  label. 

b.  Wraf  in  .S’el'arate  Boxes 

If  the  customer  does  not  want 
a  separate  box  for  each  item 
cross  out  ‘separate’  and  write 
the  numl)er  of  boxes  wanted  over 
the  word  separate. 

c.  Hold 

This  sticker  is  to  be  u.sed  for 
merchandise  that  may  be  wrapped 
and  held  in  the  delivery  without 
damage  to  the  merchandise. 

d.  Finfloyee's  Package  Room 
This  sticker  should  be  used  in 
every  transaction  sent  to  the 
package  room. 

e.  Do  Xot  Ofen  Until  Christmas 

f.  S fecial 

Be  sure  that  salespeople  do  not 
promise  specials  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Section  Manager. 
Make  sure  that  a  promise  can 
be  kept  before  it  is  made. 

Try  to  avoid  special  deliveries. 

Exhibits  of  the  Christmas  Direc¬ 
tory  of  department  locations,  of  the 
Delivery  Schedule,  and  blank  pages 
for  notes  taken  at  the  meeting  com¬ 
plete  the  Special  Christmas  Bulletin 
for  Section  Managers. 

With  his  bulletin  and  notes  in 
hand,  each  Section  Manager  should 
be  prepared  to  train  and  retrain 
salespeople  under  his  supervision  in 
a  series  of  short  meetings  held  daily 
or  on  alternate  days.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  store  this  series  of  meetings  can 
be  held  during  the  period  between 
the  Christmas  opening  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day. 

With  a  review  of  systems  and 
routine  accomplished,  the  Section 
Manager  will  have  a  final  training 


job  to  perform.  In  the  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  first  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  of  December,  his  sales¬ 
people  must  he  reminded  of  certain 
store  rules  which  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
Christmas  service. 

One  store  distributes  from  the 
Training  Department  a  series  of 
"red  warning  flags”.  These  flags 
are  bulletins,  printed  on  red  card- 
hoard  the  size  of  the  salesbook,  and 
they  provide  salespeople  with  last 
minute  Christmas  reminders.  In 
this  store  there  are  six  such  remind¬ 
ers,  released  every  other  day  from 
December  first  through  December 
twelfth.  As  each  Christmas  Re¬ 
minder  appears,  the  Section  Mana¬ 
ger  is  asked  to  hold  a  ten  minute 
meeting  with  his  salespeople  on  the 
subject  of  the  bulletin,  at  the  end 
of  wliich  a  copy  is  distributed  to 
each  salesperson.  The  six  bulletins 
are  as  follows : 

Cilri^tnlus  Reminder  No.  1 

Elezators 

Use  Tenth  Street  rear  elevators  only 
Step  to  rear  or  side  of  car 
Stand  behind  customers 
.\llow  customers  to  leave  first 
If  necessary  step  out  of  crowded  cars  to 
allow  exit  of  customers 
Never  converse  with  the  operator 
.\void  conversatifui  with  other  employees 
When  conversation  is  necessary,  speak 
softly. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  this  Christmas  season. 

December  1,  1935 

Christmas  Reminder  No.  2 

Tele  f  hones 

.\nswer  telephones  promptly 
Give  department  name  immediately 
When  reciuested  to  call  another  employee, 
do  so  at  once 

Return  to  telephone  immediately  if  in¬ 
formation  is  unavailable 
If  necessary,  take  and  deliver  message 
Transfer  call  to  another  extension  only 
when  you  know  the  person  may  be 
reached  there 

Move  receiver  hook  slowly,  signaling  op¬ 
erator  when  transferring  a  call 
Hang  up  after  one  call  before  making 
another 

Have  complete  information  before  calling 
customer. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  this  Christmas  season. 

December  3,  1935 

Christmas  Reminder  No.  3 
Customer  Direction 
Never  guess 

When  in  doubt  consult  section  manager 
Give  courteous,  simple  directions 
•Avoid  confusing  details 
Recommend  express  elevators  when  pos¬ 
sible 

Eliminate  the  phrase  “Y^ou  will  have 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffie  Group 


C(  )TT(  )X  converters  are  at- 
te!ni)ting  to  continue  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  assessing  retailers  with 
New  \'ork  City  cartage  charges 
wliich  was  first  begun  during  the 
X.R.A.  (lays.  Although  the  Fed¬ 
eral  'I'rade  Coininission  recently  re¬ 
fused  to  api)rove  a  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rule  for  this  industry  which 
would  have  made  it  mandatory  that 
all  shi])ments  he  sold  on  an  “F.O.H. 
Plant  or  Warehouse"  basis  (see 
Traffic  Group  Bulletin  Xo.  65)  ap¬ 
parently  a  numher  of  the  converters 
are  taking  the  position  that  the  terms 
of  the  Rohinson-l’atman  .\ct  make 
it  nece.ssary  that  they  sell  oti  this 
F.O.B.  basis.  The  following  letter 
is  being  sent  by  converters  to  our 
members : 

“III  making  settlement  with  us 

coverin.t;  our  invoice  Xo . 

•  late . ,  we  note  that  you  have 

made  a  deduction  of  cartage  charges 

amounting  to  $ .  We  regret 

that  we  cannot  allow  you  this  decJuc- 
tion  for  the  following  reasons: 

“Our  policy  is  that  of  selling  our 
merchandise  on  f.o.h.  plant  or  main 
warehouse.  This  means  that  all  of 
our  customers  are  charged  with  and 
I>ay  all  transportation  charges  from 
these  points,  on  all  merchandise 
shipped  by  ns  to  them,  including  cart¬ 
age  charges  where  such  charges  are 
incurred. 

“.•\s  this  is  our  established  policy, 
ajiplicable  to  all  our  customers  alike, 
any  deviation  from  this  policy  in 
siiecific  instances  will  render  us  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2(E) 
of  the  Clayton  .“Kct  as  amended  June 
19,  1936  (so-called)  Robinson-I’at- 
man  .\mendments.  This  provision, 
as  you  probably  know,  prohibits  the 
lurnishing,  or  by  contributing  to  the 
furnishing  of  any  services  or  facili¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  handling, 
sale,  etc.  of  commodities  purchased 
upon  terms  not  accorded  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  on  proportionately  tniual 
terms.  Section  2  also  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  knowingly  to  induce  or 
receive  a  discrimination  in  price 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  section. 

“As  it  is  our  aim  to  conduct  our 
business  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
aliove-mentioned  provision  of  the 
law,  and  to  treat  all  of  our  customers 
U|)on  an  eipial  basis,  we  therefore 
ask  that  you  make  immediate  remit¬ 
tance  to  us  of  the  amount  of  deduc¬ 
tion  which  vou  have  made. 

“Your  prompt  attention  will  be 
appreciated.” 

f  )ur  Counsel.  Irving  C.  Fox,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Robinson-Patinan  Bill  which  pre¬ 


vents  a  converter  from  selling  on 
any  F.O.B.  terms  that  he  desires,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  discriminate  Ite- 
tween  his  customers.  In  other  words, 
a  converter  can  sell  on  an  ‘‘F.O.B. 
Common  Carrier”  basis  or  “F.O.B. 
Destination"  basis,  on  “F.(  ).B. 
b'reight  Forwarder  Station"  basis, 
etc. 

Our  members — since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  during  the  N.R.A. 
period — have  been  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  this  unfair  and  un¬ 
justified  cartage  charge,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  from  which  they  purchase 
merchandise,  makes  any  such  charge. 
Many  members  have  continuously 
opposed  this  charge,  and  have  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it. 

Impurtuiit  Adjustments  in  Freight 
Rate  Structure  Proposed 

'Phe  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  refused  to  permit  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  make  permanent  the  emer¬ 
gency  charges  which  are  scheduled 
to  e.xpire  (jn  DecemlKT  31st,  1936. 
.\fter  much  study,  special  commit¬ 
tees  representing  the  railroads  have 
agreed  to  increa.se  the  rates  on  cer¬ 
tain  selected  commodities  which  will 
increase  their  revenue  fifty  million 
dollars  per  annum.  The  revenues 
received  by  the  railroads,  as  a  result 
of  the  emergency  charges,  amounted 
to  ap])ro.\imately  one  hundred  and 
four  million  dollars  per  annum, 
therefore  these  projiosed  increases 
are  to  partially  offset  the  loss  in 
revenue  which  will  take  place  with 
the  expiration  of  these  emergency 
charges. 

The  proposals  thus  far  contem¬ 
plate  increases  in  commodities 
which  usually  move  in  carload  lots, 
such  as  asphalt,  road  oil,  brick,  coal, 
fertilizer,  horses  and  mules,  fresh 
meats,  iron  ore,  etc. — in  other 
words,  basic  and  manufactured 
])roducts  which  are  not  received  or 
shipped  by  our  members. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  there 
will  Ik,*  any  increases  in  class  rates 
which  move  the  majority  of  our 
merchandise,  except  that  in  Official 
Territory  and  I)etween  Official  and 
Western  Territories  where  the  rates 
are  governed  by  the  Official  Classi¬ 
fications.  it  is  being  jwoposed  that 


the  fifth  class  rate  be  revised  from 
35%  to  37 1/2%  of  first  class,  and 
that  the  sixth  class  rate  be  revised 
from  273/2%  to  30%  of  first  class. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  mem- 
lK*rs  is  the  proposal  for  unification 
of  classification  ratings.  Mr.  1).  T. 
I^awrence,  Chairman  of  the  Car¬ 
riers’  Committee,  stated  that : 

“Proposal  is  lunv  being  worked 
out  by  the  Consolidated  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee,  unifying  the  Classi¬ 
fication  ratings  on  articles,  in  less 
carloads  or  any  quantity  rated,  not 
less  than  third  class  in  the  Official, 
Southern.  Western  and  Illinois 
Classification,  on  the  basis,  general- 
Iv,  of  tbe  lowest  rating  in  any  of 
these  Classifications.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  where  conditions  seem  to 
justify,  the  proposed  unification  will 
be  obtained  by  means  of  an  increase 
in  the  rating  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Classifications.  This  ]>ro]iosal  in¬ 
volves  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
reductions  in  ratings,  and  not  more 
than  sixty  increases.” 

This  is  the  most  important  single 
ste])  ever  taken  towards  simjdifica- 
tion  and  uniformity  in  the  freight 
rate  structure  and  will  result  in 
bringing  al)out  lower  freight  charges 
on  shipments  received  by  retailers. 
This,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  very 
wise  decision  on  the  ]iart  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  inasmuch  as  it  will  place  them 
on  a  l)etter  competitive  basis  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  some  of  the  less 
carload  merchandise  tonnage  which 
they  have  lost  to  competing  forms 
of  transportation,  and  while  lower 
charges  will  obtain  on  some  ship¬ 
ments.  on  the  whole,  the  tonnage 
which  such  lower  ratings  will  bring 
back  to  the  rails,  should  result  in 
increased  revenue. 

Credit  Period  for  Collection  of 

Motor  Highway  Transportation 
Charges 

On  October  5th.  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  Xew  York  City,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held  a  hearing  in  Ex  Parte  BMC 
Xo.  1  which  they  instituted  on  their 
own  motion,  to  determine  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  to  govern  the  extension  of 
credit  in  the  settlement  of  rates  and 
charges  by  common  and  contract 
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motor  highway  carriers  of  property. 
This  hearing  lasted  one  day  and 
other  hearings  in  this  jiroceeding 
will  be  held  in  the  following  cities : 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  .\tlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oct.  13,  1936 
Dallas.  Texas — Hotel  Baker,  Oct. 

20,  1936 

San  Francisco.  Calif. — Room  237, 
Merchants’  Exchange,  Oct.  26, 
1936 

Portland.  Ore. — Portland  Hotel, 
Oct.  30,  1936 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  Nov.  5,  1936 
Kansas  City,  Mo.— Chamber  of 
Commerce  Rooms,  Nov.  11, 
1936 

Chicago,  111.  —  Hotel  Sherman, 
Nov.  18,  1936 

At  this  hearing,  various  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  shipners  who 
testified  in  all  instances,  asked  for  a 
minimum  credit  period  of  fifteen 
days.  They  substantiated  this  re¬ 
quest  with  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  have  no  authority  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  to  order  a  motor 
carrier  to  make  refund  of  an  over¬ 
charge.  The  only  recourse  a  shi]q)er 
has  is  to  the  courts,  consequently, 
shippers  and  receivers  desire  to 
make  a  very  thor(JUgh  and  complete 
audit  of  motor  carrier  bills  Ijefore 
paying  them,  so  that  if  an  over¬ 
charge  or  undercharge  exists,  they 
want  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  a  cor¬ 
rected  bill.  They  pointed  out  that 
anywhere  from  15%  to  25%  of 
the  bills  rendered  them  by  motor 
carriers  were  incorrect. 

2.  It  is  generally  true  that  motor 
carriers  lack  adequate  clerical  force, 
and  the  making  out  of  freight  bills 
and  statements  is  accomplished  in 
their  spare  time.  If  motor  carriers 
are  required  to  send  the  freight  bills 
out  immediately,  it  will  require  larg¬ 
er  clerical  forces  and  the  additional 
cost  might  be  burdensome,  ])articu- 
larly  to  the  smaller  motor  carriers. 

3.  Usually  motor  carriers  central¬ 
ize  their  billing  in  their  main  ter¬ 
minal  so  that  on  shipments  picked 
up  or  delivered  in  a  city  away  from 
the  main  terminal,  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  delay  of  anywhere  from  two 
days  to  as  much  as  a  week  before 
the  freight  bill  is  made  out  and  mail¬ 
ed  to  the  consignor  or  consignee. 

4.  A  short  credit  period  of  forty- 
eight  or  ninety-six  hours  making  fre¬ 
quent  remittances  necessary  would 
result  in  unnecessary  clerical  ex- 
|)ense,  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  for 
both  the  motor  carrier  and  the  ship¬ 
per  or  receiver. 

Other  points  were  made  but  the 


above  constitute  the  main  reasons 
why  shippers  and  receivers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  minimum  credit  period  of 
fifteen  days.  At  the  November  18th 
hearing  in  Chicago,  similar  testi¬ 
mony  will  l)e  presented  on  behalf  of 
our  Association  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Traffic  Group,  L.  E.  Muntwyler. 

Administrative  Rulings 

The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  issued  a  number  of  admin¬ 
istrative  rulings  on  questions  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  public.  These 
rulings  indicate  what  is  deemed  by 
the  Bureau  to  be  the  correct  appli¬ 
cation  and  interpretation  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  and  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  John  L.  Rogers,  in  releasing 
the  rulings,  stated  that  rulings  ’of 
this  kind  are  tentative  and  provi¬ 
sional  and  are  made  in  the  absence 
of  authoritative  decisions  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Commission.  We 
shall  reproduce  only  those  rulings 
made  thus  far  which  we  believe  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  members: 

Ruling  No.  3:  Question:  Can  a 
common  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
act  as  broker  for  transportation  to 
be  furnished  wholly  by  such  carrier 
or  jointly  with  other  certificated  car¬ 
riers  ?  ■ 

Ans7i’er:  A  common  carrier  hold¬ 
ing  a  certificate  does  not  need  a 
brokerage  license  if  the  transporta¬ 
tion  is  to  1k‘  furnished  wholly  by  it 
or  jointly  with  other  motor  carriers 
holding  certificates  or  jointly  with 
common  carriers  by  rail,  water,  or 
express.  This  applies  as  well  to  the 
bona  fide  agents  and  employees  of 
such  carrier. 

But  a  brokerage  license  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  carrier  acting  as  broker 
receives  compensation  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  providing,  procuring,  secur¬ 
ing  or  arranging  for  such  transpor¬ 
tation  and  does  not  participate  in 
the  transportation  to  be  furnished. 

Ruling  No.  11:  Question:  A 
motor  common  carrier  of  property 
publishes  a  commodity  rate  of  150, 
minimum  10.000  pounds,  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  comnifKlity,  and  a  less-truck- 
load  rate  on  the  same  commnditv  of 
200  between  the  same  noints.  It  is 
ofTered  a  .shi]Mnent  of  10,000  pounds 
at  the  rate,  but  it  is  physically 
imi^ossilde  for  him  to  carry  the  en¬ 
tire  10,000  iKiunds  on  that  day.  May 
the  carrier  transport  5.000  pounds 
f)n  one  dav  and  the  balance  the  next 
day  and  charcfe  the  LSc*  rate? 

.ht.m’er:  This  is  permissilile  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  entire  shipment  is 
billed  on  a  single  bill  of  lading  and 


is  actually  delivered  to  the  carrier, 
or  delivery  of  all  thereof  tendered, 
at  one  time. 

Ruling  No.  13:  Question:  May  a 
contract  carrier  interchange  inter¬ 
state  shipments  with  common  car¬ 
riers? 

Answer:  If  interstate  shipments 
are  interchanged  with  common  car¬ 
riers.  the  transportation  is  a  common 
carrier  service  and  not  a  contract 
carrier  service ;  and  a  contract  car¬ 
rier  may  not  engage  in  such  inter¬ 
change  without  changing  his  status 
to  that  of  a  common  carrier. 

Ruling  No.  14:  Question:  Does 
the  Commission  enforce  collection 
of  divisions  of  joint  rates  or  fares 
where  a  carrier  party  thereto  refuses 
to  make  an  accounting? 

.■Ins7eer:  The  Commission  does 
not  enforce  collection  of  divisions 
owed  by  one  carrier  to  another.  That 
is  a  nuitter  for  the  courts.  In  cases 
where  the  Commission  by  order  has 
])rescribed  divisions  as  between  car¬ 
riers,  or  has  required  retroactive  ad¬ 
justment  of  divisions  under  Section 
216(f),  carriers  may  base  their 
court  actions  upon  such  orders. 

Ruling  No.  17:  Question:  May 
one  who  has  ojicrated  as  a  broker 
continuously  since  1934  but  who 
failed  to  file  an  application  for  brok¬ 
erage  license  on  or  before  February 
12,  1936,  lawfully  continue  so  to 
operate  by  now  filing  application  for 
such  license? 

Ansxver:  The  present  filing  of  an 
application  for  brokerage  license 
does  not  authorize  the  contitiuance 
of  brokerage  operations  pending  de¬ 
termination  of  the  application. 

Ruling  No.  20:  Question:  Where 
a  motor  carrier  has  been  engaged 
continuously  in  both  common  car¬ 
rier  and  contract  carrier  operations 
since  before  the  beginning  of  the 
‘grandfather’  period  and  has  duly 
filed  an  application  for  authority  to 
jierform  each  kind  of  service,  may 
he  continue  such  dual  operations 
]x?nding  action  by  the  Commission 
on  his  a])plications  ? 

Ansiver:  No  person  may  at  the 
same  time  hold  a  certificate  as  a 
common  carrier  and  a  permit  as  a 
contract  carrier  authorizing  trans¬ 
portation  of  property  over  the  same 
route,  or  within  the  same  territory 
unless  for  good  cause  shown  the 
Commission  shall  find  such  certifi¬ 
cate  or  ])ermit  may  be  held  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  public  interest  and 
with  the  policy  of  the  .\ct.  But 
until  a  determination  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  its  ‘grandfath'jr’  api)lica- 
tions,  an  ap]ilicant  having  ’grand- 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Acquisition  of  Truck  Lines  by  Railroads 

BY  L.  E.  MUNTWYLER 
Chairiiiun,  Traffic  Group 


Many  industries  are  interested 
in  what  is  guiiiff  on  in  the 
field  of  motor  transportation, 
Init  none  are  more  interested  than 
the  retailer.  The  American  retailer 
today  is  the  largest  user  of  common 
carrier  motor  trans|M)rtation  service 
and  as  such  cannot  help  hut  view 
with  some  concern,  the  s])eed  with 
which  the  rail  carriers  are  acciuiring 
ownership  and  control  of  an  ever 
increasing  numher  of  independent 
motor  carriers.  There  are  many 
who  view  the  jiresent  trend  as  a 
sure  indication  that  unless  something 
is  done  about  it.  we  are  fast  heading 
toward  a  renewed  transjMirtation 
niono])oly. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  numher  of 
industrial  traffic  men  in  this  country 
voiced  the  fear  that  rail  transi)orta- 
tion  might  eventually  own  or  con¬ 
trol  motor  truck  transiwrtation. 
These  men  were  referred  to,  in  a 
numher  of  instances,  as  alarmists, 
and  yet  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  i)assenger  buses  or  motor  pas¬ 
senger  carrier  agencies,  at  least  all 
of  the  imi)ortant  ones,  are  today 
either  owned  outright  or  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  rail  carriers  or  railroad 
subsidiaries  that,  in  turn,  are  either 
owned  outright  or  controlled  by  rail¬ 
roads.  Xow  it 'is  true  that  some  of 
these  ])assenger  bus  lines  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  railroads,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex|x.*ct 
that  railrf)ad  control  of  the  trans¬ 
porting  of  passengers  by  motor  buses 
can  be  brought  about  in  a  much 
shorter  jieriod  of  time  than  could 
the  control  of  freight  transiiorting 
motor  agencies.  Nevertheless,  the 
man  who  tries  to  keep  him.self  in¬ 
formed  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
motor  carrier  world,  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  the  enormous  strides  our 
railroads  have  made  in  acquiring 
motor  freight  lines. 

The  Trans]M)rt  Topics,  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Trucking 
Association,  of  Monday,  October 
5th,  on  page  6.  comments  on  the 
report  of  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Examiner  who  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Pennsylvania  Truck 
Lines,  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sul)- 
sidiary,  be  granted  a  certificate  and 
a  permit  under  the  Motor  Carrier 


An  address  delivered  at  the 


convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trucking  Association 


Act.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
similar  reports  in  periodicals  dealing 
with  transportation  matters.  Many 
peoi)le  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  country  if  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  motor  car¬ 
rier  agencies  were  ow'iied  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  railroads,  as  it  would  have 
a  tendency  towards  keeping  the  in- 
dei)endent  motor  freight  operator  on 
his  toes  and  alert  to  the  need  for 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  ])ublic.  W  hile  I  personally  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  theory,  there 
may  be  sometbing  to  it  and  if  we 
were  assured  that  accpiisition  of 
motor  freight  oi)erators  by  railroads 
intended  to  go  no  farther  than  that, 
we  might  not  be  so  worried  about 
tins  jiroblem.  Put  we  have  no  such 
assurance — as  a  matter  of  fact,  pres¬ 
ent  day  trends  indicate  that  the  ac- 
<|uisition  of  motor  carrier  permits 
and  certificates  by  rail  carriers  is 
not  only  increasing,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  tell 
you  that  control  and  ownership  of 
motor  transi)ortation  by  rail  carriers 


is  being  made  with  the  sole  i)urpose 
of  depriving  the  ship])er  of  real 
competitive  agencies,  but  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  sui)pose  for  one 
moment  that  anyone  would  com- 
I)ete  with  himself  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  would  compete  with  an 
active  competitive  agency.  ( )n  this 
basis,  we  are  amply  justified  in 
viewing  with  fear,  the  continued 
reduction  in  the  ranks  of  independ¬ 
ent  motor  carrier  oiKTators. 

Recently,  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  friend,  he  stated  to  me 
that  the  retailer  was  unnecessarily 
alarmed ;  that  the  truck  lines  the 
railroads  were  taking  over  were  the 
weak,  inefficient  and  unimiJortant 
ones ;  that  the  large,  important 
truckers  would  continue  as  inde¬ 
pendent  oi)erators.  Assuming  that 
this  is  a  fact,  though  I  personally 
know  of  .some  rather  important 
motor  carriers  that  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  railroads,  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  take  for  the  railroads 
to  mold  these  little  outfits  that  they 
have  acquired,  into  a  powerful  com- 
])etitor  against  the  large  motor  car¬ 
rier?  And  how  many  of  the  i)resent 
day,  large  motor  truck  ojierators 
could  stand  the  pressure  of  a  rail¬ 
road  owned  motor  carrier  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  decided  to  really  go  out  after  the 
business  with  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  indei)endent  competitor  to  the 
ranks  of  an  unimixjrtant  competi¬ 
tor?  How  long  could  some  of  the 
indei)endent  motor  carrier  operators 
remain  in  business  if  another  motor 
carrier  competing  against  them  had 
sufficient  finances  and  could  divert 
some  good  rail  business  over  its 
lines  so  as  to  force  the  rates  down¬ 
ward,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
independent  found  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  would  either  sell  out 
or  go  into  bankruptcy? 

\\'hy  should  the  retailer  particu¬ 
larly  be  alarmed  over  this  condition, 
or  why  should  he  be  alarmed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  someone  else? 
I'he  answer  is  a  simple  one.  The  re¬ 
tailer  deals  exclusively  in  finished, 
manufactured  commodities.  He 
doesn’t  deal  in  basic  commodities 
that  can  be  shipped  in  train-loads, 
in  heavy  car-loads,  in  ship-loads,  or 
via  the  slow  moving,  heavily  laden 
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water  barjjes,  and  whenever  a  gen¬ 
eral  rate  increase  takes  place,  the 
shipper  and  receiver  of  the  finished, 
manufactured  jiroduct  sufters  most. 
The  method  of  making  rates  has  al¬ 
ways  included  the  value  factor  as 
one  of  the  im])ortant  ones.  It  seems 
(piite  logical  that  if  a  transportation 
agency  needed  more  revenue,  such 
additional  revenue  could  he  borne  by 
the  commodities  that  carried  the 
highest  value.  The  retailers’  com¬ 
modities  generally  move  at  class 
rates  and  it  is  the  class  rates  that 
suffer  most  when  increases  in 
freight  rates  are  necessary. 

We  need  our  railroads — we  don’t 
want  them  to  go  out  of  business. 
We  don’t  want  the  government  to 
take  them  over,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  need  our  motor  trucks. 
There  is  plenty  of  business  for  i)Oth 
if  they  are  i)roperly  operated  and 
if  they  are  not  over-regulated.  'I'he 
proper  operation  of  the  motor  truck 
carrier  is  entirely  within  the  hands 
of  the  motor  carrier  but  the  evil  of 
over-regulation  is  of  as  much  inter¬ 
est  and  should  be  combatted  with 
etpial  vigor  by  both  the  motor  car¬ 
rier  and  the  motor  carrier’s  patrons. 
Transportation  cost  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  element  that  is  considered 
by  the  retailer  when  he  routes  his 
merchandise.  However,  cost  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  rate 
the  motor  carrier  publishes  in  his 
tariff  is  the  only  cost  element  in¬ 
volved  in  the  shipping  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  You  no  doubt  have  been  told 
many  times  that  the  transportation 
costs  to  the  shii)i)er  and  receiver  of 
freight  are  frequently  greater  than 
what  he  actually  i)ays  the  carriers. 
Yours  is  still  too  new  an  industry 
to  expect  that  all  of  its  detailed  op¬ 
erations  have  been  brought  to  the 
jMjint  where  it  com])ares  with  that 
of  the  rail  carriers  and  every  time 
the  motor  carrier  ignores  or  fails  to 
understand  the  need  for  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details  that  form  its 
shipj)er  contact,  it  forces  the  shipper 
to  seek  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  thus  bringing  about  a  reduction 
in  your  volume ;  you  hasten  the  day 
when  you  will  be  looking  for  a  buy¬ 
er  for  your  rights  as  an  independent 
operator.  Some  of  these  things  are 
really  small  and  prol)ably  are  the 
reason  why  they  are  being  over¬ 
looked.  As  an  example,  how  many 
individual  operators  sitting  here  to¬ 
day  take  the  same  care  and  give  the 
same  consideration  to  a  shipment 
that  has  been  turned  over  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  motor  carrier  for  transporta¬ 
tion  beyond  your  terminus  that  you 
do  while  that  shipment  is  wholly 
within  your  custody,  or  where  the 


destination  is  (jii  your  line?  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  you  will  l)e  very  much 
surprised,  if,  when  you  return  to 
your  homes,  you  will  check  into 
some  of  the  examples  that  1  will 
briefly  outline  here. 

Defects  of  Operation 

There  are  instances  too  numerous 
to  mention  when  the  freight  bill  up¬ 
on  which  delivery  is  made  carries 
insufficient  information  to  enable  tbe 
receiver  to  close  his  hooks.  Freight 
bills  are  received  with  no  date  of 
shiiHiient,  without  way  bill  number, 
and  what  is  worse,  without  the  name 
of  the  consignor.  Daily  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  shipments  are  de¬ 
livered  where  the  receiver  must  open 
the  container  to  find  out  what  the 
contents  are  with  the  hope  that  from 
an  examination  of  the  contents  he 
will  know  who  the  shipiier  is.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  a  shipment, 
and  the  shiianent  is  handled  by  more 
than  t)ne  motor  carrier  between 
origin  ix)int  and  destination,  the 
task  is  an  imi)ossible  one  because 
of  iticomi)lete  records.  Freciuently, 
freight  bills  are  illegible,  and  all  of 
these  things  result  in  an  e.xpense  on 
the  i^art  of  the  ship])er  and  receiver 
that  was  certainly  never  contemjdat- 
ed  at  the  time  he  was  informed  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  ship  his  C(jn- 
signment  via  your  line. 

When  you  solicit  freight  for  a 
destination  on  your  line  you  know 
something  about  the  facilities  for 
liandling  that  shipment  upon  its  ar¬ 
rival  at  destination.  What  efforts 
have  you  made  to  determine  the 
facilities  at  ])oints  served  l)y  your 
friendly  connection?  Shipments  are 
( elivered  at  garages,  gas  stations 
and  the  most  imi^ossible  and  unlike¬ 
ly  i)laces,  and  the  method  of  notify¬ 
ing  the  consignee  that  the  shipment 
is  on  hand  awaiting  his  pleasure  is 
often  far  from  satisfactory.  Many 
times  the  consignee  wires  the  con¬ 
signor  for  routing  and  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  ])Ut  the  originating  line  doesn’t 
serve  that  town — it  isn’t  known  to 
the  consignee — he  doesn’t  know  who 
the  connecting  carrier  is,  and  the 
consignee  w’onders  what  has  become 
of  his  shipment. 

The  Commission  recently  estab¬ 
lished  the  minimum  amount  of  cargo 
insurance  that  motor  carriers  will 
be  required  to  carry.  If  there  are 
any  motor  carriers  in  this  room 
who  haul  merchaiulise  that  values 
as  high  as  the  general  run  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  hy  retailers,  he  knows 
full  well,  that  the  Commission’s 
minimum  requirement  will  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  careful  consignor 
or  consignee.  Your  shijtping  public 


is  going  to  be  just  as  insistent  that 
the  amount  of  insurance  that  y<iu 
carry  will  protect  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  that  you  are  hauling  as 
he  was  before  the  Commission  ent¬ 
ered  into  the  picture  and  those  car¬ 
riers  who  buy  too  little  insurance  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  their  operating 
e.xpenses  are  on  the  way  out  through 
bankruptcy  or  sale.  It  might  be  well 
to  empliasize  here  that  as  carriers 
you  have  certain  legal  re.sponsibili- 
ties  that  you  cannot  escaiie.  The  fact 
tliat  a  carrier  may  1k‘  inadecpiately 
insured  does  not  relieve  him  of  his 
res])onsibility.  It  means  that  failing 
to  cover  your  losses  by  insurance 
you  will  need  to  obtain  the  funds 
elsewhere. 

I'he  manner  in  which  claims  for 
loss  and  damage  are  handled  by  the 
motor  carrier  is  another  im])ortant 
element  for  yon  to  consider.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  claims,  though  I  understand 
there  are  such  cases ;  I  am  going  to 
brielly  touch  upon  the  motor  carrier 
who  ignores  claim  correspondence 
entirely.  I  personally  know  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  in.stances  where  letters  to 
motor  carriers  informing  them  of 
loss  or  damages  have  been  ignored 
for  months.  As  individuals,  motor 
operators  probably  like  to  write  let¬ 
ters  about  as  well  as  the  average  in¬ 
dividual,  but  you  are  no  longer  indi¬ 
viduals  after  you  set  yourself  up  as 
a  common  carrier,  and  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  learn  to  answer  cor¬ 
respondence  ])romptly  even  when,  in 
your  opinion,  the  correspondence  is 
unnecessary  or  the  (piestions  asked 
of  you  appear  as  asinine.  .Ml  of 
these  things  and  many  others  will 
help  to  determine  whether  you  will 
aiul  can  continue  as  an  independent 
operator  as  well  as  the  things  that 
von  consider  of  primary  importance. 

Maintenance  of  Service 

Recently  I  was  told  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  certain  motor  carriers 
in  which  they  were  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  the  slowing  down  of  service 
between  certain  large  cities.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  between  certain  cities  the 
railroad  time  is  conqiaratively  so 
slow  that  the  motor  carrier  could 
add  an  extra  day  to  his  service  and 
still  give  better  service  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  do.  One  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
motor  carrier  industry  is  the  speed 
with  which  it  was  able  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  as  compared  with  rail  time 
in  transit.  The  surest  way  I  know 
of  for  losing  tonnage  is  for  any 
transportation  agency  to  think  for 
one  moment  that  he  can  slow  up  ser- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Just  off  the  personnel  press 


three  publications  entitled 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  YOUR  SALESPEOPLE 


on  Se|»teiiiber  15,  1936 . first  of  several  reports  planned  on  pt'rsonnel  reviews 


and  ratings . to  he  followed  shortly  hy  sections  two  and  three  on  the  review'  and  rating 

ol  non-selling  an<l  executive  employees . generously  illustrated  with  review  forms  and 

rating  scales . should  he  of  interest  to  the  store  wishing  either  to  revise  or  to  establish  for 


the  first  time  personnel  reviews  and  ratings  as  an  integral  part  of  its  |*ersonnel  management 

. An  Inventory  of  Your  Salespeople  costs  Personnel  Group  memhers  75  cents . costs 

non-niemhers  SI. 50. 


THE  INITIAL  TRAINING  OF  SALESPEOPLE 


released  during  May  and  June,  1936  ....  in  four  parts . the  first  on  general  training 

for  the  job . the  second  on  specific  training  on  the  job . the  third  a  variety  of  typical 

schedules  and  lesson  outlines . the  fourth  the  proceetlings  of  the  1936  Chicago  convention 

session  on  “Employees’  Entrance” . The  Initial  Training  of  Salespeople  costs  Personnel 

(iroup  members  35  cents . costs  non-members  70  cents. 


DIRECTORY  OF  TRAINING  FILMS 

released  on  October  1,  1936  . a  list  of  seventy-odd  silent,  talkie  and  talking  slide  films 

suitable  for  training  store  personnel . classified  according  to  subject . Merchandise, 

Salesmanship  and  Health . brief  description  of  each  film,  its  distributor  and  conditions 

of  distribution . Directory  of  Training  Films  is  free  to  Personnel  Group  memhers . 

costs  non-members  50  cents. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  copy(ies)  of  An  Inventory  of  Your  Salespeople;  copyiies)  of  The  Initial  Training; 

of  Salespeople;  copydesi  of  Directory  of  Training  Films  to  . 


( Non-members  please  enclose  check  with  order  I 
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Piece  Goods 


Constance  Talbot  reviews  some  bright  new  developments 
on  the  renovated  Fabrics  Floor  of  Wananiaker’s,  New  York 


At  John  Wanainakcr’s,  New 
York,  the  finishing  touches  are 
being  added  to  a  fabric  depart¬ 
ment  worth  a  visit  by  the  busiest 
executive.  Here  the  order  of  the 
day  is  the  sell-the-<7ar»ic»i/  spirit. 

In  the  stock  arrangement,  display, 
salespeople’s  approach,  you  see 
at  once  that  there  is  a  keen 
interest  in  the  customer’s 
needs.  And  fabric  value  at  a 
profit  replaces  the  former  poli¬ 
cy  of  bargains  that  sell  them¬ 
selves  on  price. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  with  a 
sincere  belief  in  the  profit  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  yard  goods,  has 
turned  the  new  trade-up  policy 
of  his  store  into  quick  reality 
in  his  department.  We  asked 
him  how  it  was  done. 

How  was  it  done  so  quick¬ 
ly?  Mr.  Thompson  knew  that 
good  fabrics  can  lie  sold.  His 
buying  plans  call  for  VALUE 
in  every  yard.  He  built  up  his 
staple  stocks  and  will  maintain 
them.  He  buys  style  novelties 
keyed  to  the  store’s  fashion 
story. 

Volume  advanced  in  flat 
crepes  from  $1.19  to  $1.35  a 
yard  .  .  .  better  grade  cloth  at 
a  regular  markup,  better  col¬ 
ors.  a  “swell  value.’’  Wool 
dress  fabrics  show  the  liest 
volume  at  the  $2.50  price  line, 
where  formerly  it  was  the  85 
cent  line.  All-over  lace  fab¬ 
rics  show  a  25%  increase. 

.^nd  they  have  just  started. 

Fabric  content  is  featured.  Mr. 
Thompson  feels  that  his  customers 
want  to  know  what  they  are  buy¬ 
ing.  He  places  a  sticker  on  each 
bolt  of  material,  so  that  both  sales¬ 
girl  and  customer  know  what  it  is 
— “pure  silk.’’  “weighted  silk,’’ 
“ravon,”  “acetate,”  etc. 

The  sellinp  personnel  is  a  big 
factor  in  tracle-up.  Mr.  Thompson 
decided  that  girls  who  could  only  cut 
fabric  that  sold  itself  on  price  were 
worse  than  useless.  Xow  all  his 
salesgirls  know  how  to  sew. 

All  salespeople  sell  in  all  sections 
of  this  piece  goods  floor.  The  same 
salespeople  sell  cottons,  silks,  ray¬ 
ons.  wools,  linings,  trimmings.  All 


salesbooks  are  open,  each  section  on 
the  floor  being  identified  by  a  letter 
filled  in  on  the  salescheck. 

The  salesgirls  wear  dresses  cut 
from  fabrics  and  by  patterns  sold  in 
the  department.  Store  regulations 
are  set  aside  here.  A  definite  theme 


This  display  shows  the  ‘'heginiier’s 
pattern”,  the  finished  dress,  the  fea¬ 
tured  fabric.  The  sign  tells  the  ex¬ 
act  cost  of  the  dress — pattern,  fabric 
and  trimming. 

is  emjdiasized  in  all  the  dresses  worn 
at  a  given  time.  The  first  promotion 
spotlighted  simple  models  cut  from 
dress  woolens,  each  dress  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fabric  and  color. 

A  stylist  with  pattern  training 
plans  all  displays  and  introduces 
them  to  the  salespeople  when  they 
are  placed  on  the  floor.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  explain  why  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  suitable,  wliat  are  the  fash¬ 
ion  features,  and  what  is  interesting 
about  the  trimming  details.  Miss 
V’irginia  Semple,  who  does  this 
work,  will  also  assist  in  any  sale 


where  the  customer  needs  additional 
advice. 

Training  in  fabric  selling  is  need¬ 
ed  and  given  more  frequently  than 
at  the  regular  weekly  meetings.  Mr. 
Thompson  believes  in  short  morn¬ 
ing  meetings,  where  he  can  jK'rson- 
ally  present  new  fabrics  to  the 
salespeople,  and  <liscuss  up  to 
the  minute  sales  ideas. 

The  Floor  Plan 

A  clear  vietv  and  an  un¬ 
crowded  look  is  achieveil  by 
the  floor  arrangement.  You 
pass  into  the  department  easily 
along  wide  aisles  from  the  ele¬ 
vators  and  rotunda  stairway. 

Stock  location  is  indicated 
by  easy-to-see  signs.  Sections 
devoted  to  black  are  a  feature 
of  the  woolens  as  well  as  the 
silks  and  rayons  sections.  Col¬ 
ors  in  fashion  merchandise  are 
grouped  together  so  that  you 
see  a  green  table,  a  brown 
table,  a  wine  table.  There  is 
no  crowding.  Every  available 
counter  and  table  is  arranged 
for  selling,  and  each  one  tells 
a  definite  story  at  a  glance. 
And  there  are  twenty-six  few¬ 
er  tables  than  were  formerly 
used  in  this  same  space. 

De  luxe  selling,  in  which 
the  customer  is  seated  and  the 
fabrics  brought  to  her.  is  made 
p<issible  by  two  groups  of 
sofas  and  chairs,  one  at  a  large 
window  where  the  fabrics  may 
lie  seen  by  daylight,  the  other 
under  lamps  where  they  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  evening  light. 

Pattern  stocks  are  kept  behind  a 
straight  wall  that  gives  a  modern, 
uncluttered  look  to  the  long,  low 
counters  with  chairs  before  them. 
Each  pattern  brand  is  indicated  by 
name,  and  a  frame  below  the  name 
is  used  for  posters.  Each  pattern 
salesgirl  wears  a  dress  cut  from 
department  fabric  by  a  pattern  in 
her  stock. 

Promotions 

Made-up  dresses  are  on  display. 
At  the  time  this  article  was  written, 
a  group  of  evening  dresses  with  ac¬ 
cessories  was  di.splayed  at  one  en- 
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trance  to  the  department  and  at  the 
opi)osite  entrance  a  group  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  Thus  the  customer  is 
sold  the  finished-garment  idea  the 
moment  she  steps  from  the  eleva¬ 
tor.  Children’s  dresses,  graduation 
dres.ses  and  specially-promoted 
dresses  are  displayed  here  and  there 
near  the  appropriate  stocks.  Mr. 
Thompson  keeps  a  close  record  of 
sales  made  from  floor  display 
models. 

.1  sign  icith  full  information  is 
placed  lK‘side  each  disjday  dress. 
The  sign  is  small  hut  it  tells  the 
yardage,  price  per  yard,  pattern 
number,  trimming  cost,  and  total 
cost. 

Easy  to  SPIV  patterns  are  featured 
at  two  disjdays  that  face  the  pat- 


Fabric  Facts  for  Salespeople 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  have  ar¬ 
ranged  four  lectures  for  ap¬ 
parel  and  piece  goods  sales 
forces  presenting  facts  on  fab¬ 
rics  they  will  sell  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  store  promotions. 
Camel's  hair,  spun  rayon  and 
celanese  are  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  covered  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives.  Any 
yarn  manufacturer  will  send 
you  facts  and  literature  for 
such  a  meeting.  It  can  be  held 
by  traveling  manufacturers  of 
textile  firms  or  some  informed 
executive  of  your  own  store. 


tern  counter.  Here  the  pieces  of  a 
real  pattern  are  groujied  on  a  col¬ 
umn  fixture.  On  a  platform  before 
the  column  is  a  dress  made  from 
this  same  beginner’s  pattern  and  a 
low  draping  of  the  featured  fabric. 
The  sign  gives  full  particulars.  See 
the  illustration. 

New  Fixtures 

Fixtures  are  simple,  modern,  and 
deserve  a  detailed  description.  The 
lighting  is  particularly  good.  The 
light  colored  walls  set  off  the  fab¬ 
rics  to  advantage. 

Modern  dress  forms  replace 
forms  so  antiejue  that  the  former 
dress  disidays  look  deformed  and 
out  of  shape.  This  is  a  fault  com¬ 
mon  to  many  stores. 


JP 


♦ 


November  Promotions 


AT  THE  FIRST  SIGN  of  cold  weather,  display  and  adverti.se  wool  dress  fabrics  and  novelty  wools 
for  sweater  blouses.  Promote  wool  fabrics  all  winter.  Your  selling  season  is  running  short.  Your 
stocks  are  heavy.  Make  aggressive  plans  for  promotion  that  will  sell  your  better-priced  fabrics 
without  a  markdown.  Make  a  promotional  tie-up  with  the  activities  of  the  local  social  season. 
Everywhere  this  is  the  time  for  parties — formal  parties,  informal  parties,  afternoon  (tarties,  chil- 
•Iren’s  parties.  Everyone  wants  a  “best  dress”  for  them. 


There  is  a  l)usy-ness  and 
hustle  alK)Ut  the  first  activities 
of  tlie  winter  season  which 
should  l)e  reflected  in  an  air 
of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
throughout  the  department. 
Social  activities' are  imjwrtant. 
M  liy  not  have  a  Gay  Good 
Time  promotion? 

Departmental  display  and 
floor  models  should  feature 
velvets,  metals,  laces,  .satins, 
novelties  and  the  better-priced 
crepes  in  the  fashions  of  the 
.season.  I’romote  short-skirted, 
short-sleeved  afternoon  dress¬ 
es  as  “swing  dresses.”  Pro¬ 
mote  short-skirted  afternoon 
dresses  with  long  sleeves  as 
appropriate  for  club  meetings 
and  family  dinners.  For  semi- 
formal  evening  dresses  with 
long  sleeves  use  the  “She 
asked  us  not  to  dress”  theme. 
For  formal,  gala-evening 
clothes,  speak  of  “trimmings 
that  glitter”  for  your  velvets, 
satins  and  crepes.  Promote 
dance  frocks  for  young  peo¬ 
ple.  Don’t  overlook  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  tunic  silhouette. 


Cheers  for  Manufacturers 

Talon  Fasteners  have  planned  a  series  of 
posters  for  use  in  fabric,  pattern  and  notion 
departments.  They  illustrate  patterns  that  in¬ 
clude  directions  for  talon  closed  plackets  and 
necklines. 

Sanforized  Shrunk  Textile  Library  offers 
4,400  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  filed  accord¬ 
ing  to  type,  color  and  patterns  for  the  use  of 
retailers. 

Botany  ff  'oolens  for  .sei)arate  skirts  are  ])ack- 
aged  in  yardages  recommended  in  the  new 
style  patterns  in  your  stocks.  You  can  ])romote 
them  separately  or  in  connection  with  match¬ 
ing  knitting  yarns. 

American  Bemberg  announces  tlie  award  of 
$600  in  cash  prizes  to  the  home  sewers  com¬ 
peting  in  their  recent  national  sewing  contest. 
These  prize  winners  shopped  at  Scruggs,  Van- 
dervoort  &  Barney  in  St.  Louis,  Marshall 
Field  in  Chicago.  R.  H.  Macy  in  New  York. 
Burdine’s  in  Miami.  Florida.  Forbes  &  Wal¬ 
lace  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cohama  Fabrics  offers  department  disjdays 
and  window  suggestions  in  its  Court  of  Fash¬ 
ion  promotion,  now  being  shipped  to  piece 
goods  departments.  The  fabrics,  made  of  Du¬ 
Pont  rayon,  include  matalasse  sjnm  rayons  and 
.satins. 


Selling  signs  and  tiindow 
displays  can  feature  “a  gay 
good  time”.  In  these  windows, 
display  your  richest  fabrics 
with  definite  reference  to  local 
gayety.  Use  pattern  posters 
and  made-U]i  models  to  make 
the  story  real. 

Fabric  advertising  at  this 
sea.son  should  feature  “a  gay 
good  time,”  with  suggestions 
for  correct  clothes  that  are 
ea.sy  to  make,  inexpensive  in 
price,  and  the  height  of  good 
fashion. 

Young  people  and  their 
party  activities  are  important 
in  your  “gay  good  time”  pro¬ 
motion.  Feature  taffeta,  wash 
silk,  crepes,  organdy,  in  party 
fashion  for  tots,  growing  girls 
and  junior  misses.  Be  sure  the 
mothers  who  shop  in  your  de¬ 
partment  know  they  can  make 
pretty  dresses  at  low  cost  for 
the  children’s  holiday  festivi¬ 
ties.  Rememl)er  also  the  warm 
clothes  for  football  games,  hik¬ 
ing  and  skating.  The  right 
clothes  are  an  essential  part  ol 
the  fun ! 
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Christmas  Promotions 


Ht)ME  SEVt  ERS  in  your  town  make  lots  of  Christinas  gifts.  Girls  in  college  and  school  have  long 
lists  of  “girl  friends."  Daughter  often  makes  a  gift  for  Mother.  Grandmothers,  mathers  and  aunt' 
make  underwear  and  children's  dresses  and  dress  ilolls.  Many  people  give  tahric  yarilage  for  git  is. 


Plan  a  Christma,s  counter  or 
square,  with  an  impressive  display 
of  Christmas  decorations  and  gift 
boxes.  Offer  a  gift  box  in  a  choice 


of  sizes  to  all  gift  makers.  This  sec¬ 
tion  should  be  started  by  November 
10  and  grow  with  new  ideas  until 
November  20. 


Arrange  stocks  and  made-up 
models,  choosing  from  the  following 
list  the  suggestions  best  suited  to 
your  local  requirements. 


Popular  Price 
Use 

Washable  Rayons 
Cotton  Prints 
Rayon  Prints 
Novelties 

For 

Dance  sets 
N’ijjhtgowns 
Red  Jackets 

Signs 

“Add  these  to  your  gift  list  of 
girl  friends". 

“Made  in  a  jiffy  at  a  trifling 
cost”. 

"Make  something  for  Mother”. 


Medium  Price 
Use 

Silk  Crei)e 
Taffeta 

Quality  Rayon 
.Sheer  Prints 
N'elvets 

For 

Slips 

Nightgowns 

Pajamas 

Negligees 

Signs 

“Add  this  to  xour  gift  list  of 
relatives,  old  or  young”. 
“Something  worth  while.  .\  real 
gift  made  with  your  own  fin¬ 
gers”. 


Luxury  Price 
Use 

High  Class  Silk 
better  Rayons 
Velvets 

Washable  Flannels 
Metal  Cloths 
Novelties 
For 

Negligees 
House  Coats 
Pajamas 
Slips 

Nightgowns 
lied  Jackets 
Signs 

“Gifts  with  a  sentimental  mes¬ 
sage  made  by  mothers  for 
daughters”. 

“A  valuable  gift  of  regal 
beauty”. 


Selling  your  gifts  requires  enthu¬ 
siasm.  lace  girls  at  the  Christmas 
sales  counter  who  like  this  gift  idea 
and  are  full  of  pep. 

Platt  a  gift  window  about  No¬ 
vember  20  and  fill  it  with  a  lot  of 
Christmas  decorations  and  suggest¬ 


HH.  BENTNGTON.  divisional 
•  merchandise  tnanager  at  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  reports 
on  plans  for  the  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
women  in  sewing  at  home.  The 
effort  is  being  planned  to  attract 
three  separate  classes  of  women. 

The  first  of  these,  ^Ir.  Benington 
told  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
Piece  Goods  Buyers  Group,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  will  be  young  wom¬ 
en  from  14  to  19  years  of  age,  of 
whom,  he  said,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  14j4  million  in  the  country. 
Charm  and  romance  to  be  achieved 
by  making  their  own  clothes  will  be 
the  appeal  leveled  at  this  class. 

The  interest  of  an  estimated 
15,000,000  women  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30  will  be  sought  through 
an  appeal  to  economy-  The  third 
group,  women  over  30,  will  be  ap¬ 


ions  for  the  luxurious,  the  useful 
and  the  unusual  gift. 

Selling  fabrics  as  gifts  necessi¬ 
tates  spotlighting  the  idea  on  the 
decorations,  gift  boxes  and  selling 
signs,  suggesting  the  thrill  of  fine 
fabric  as  a  gift  for  friends  who  sew. 

*  *  * 


pealed  to  on  the  basis  of  the  proper 
fit  and  satisfactory  styling  which 
can  be  achieved. 

It  was  generally  agreed  among  the 
buyers  at  the  meeting  that  a  national 
campaign  is  essential  to  increase  or 
even  maintain  the  sales  of  piece 
goods  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Benington  reported  that  a 
small  committee  composed  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  various  groups  interested  in 
the  sales  of  piece  goods  through  a 
revived  interest  in  sewing  had  met 
throughout  the  summer  months  in 
an  attempt  to  formulate  a  sound 
program  for  such  a  campaign.  Sta¬ 
tistical  information  of  various  kinds 
had  been  assembled  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  those  planning  the 
movement  and  progress  has  been 
made  to  the  point  that  the  question 
at  the  present  time  is  largely  one  of 
how  to  initiate  the  campaign. 


Try  to  make  your  customers  feel 
the  gift  giving  spirit.  Ask  about 
the  type  of  fabric  in  relation  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  gift  is  intend¬ 
ed.  Try  to  fill  the  need  with  the 
best  quality  possible  in  the  custom¬ 
er's  budget.  Forget  bargains. 


Meeting 

One  plan  calls  for  the  launching 
of  the  nation-wide  drive  simultane¬ 
ously  and  for  the  same  fixed  period 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  schools, 
women’s  clubs  and  retail  stores 
would  carry  on  the  effort.  A  field 
staff  with  representatives  in  45  cit¬ 
ies  would  be  required  to  handle  each 
territory  as  a  separate  unit  in  the 
drive,  and  enlist  support  in  each 
community  therein. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  program  in  a  medium 
size  community  for  a  given  time  be- 
for  attempting  to  start  the  move¬ 
ment  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  campaign 
might  be  a  major  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  coming  convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  January,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  presented  to  groups 
of  buyers  and  store  heads. 
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Patterns  and  Notions 


Fabric  Sales  are  Fashion  Sales:  A  suggested  program  for 
training  in  the  relationship  between  patterns  and  fabrics 


THE  PRESSING  NEED  for 
tratle-up  in  fabric  departments 
everywhere  focuses  attention 
on  the  neeil  for  more  in¬ 
formed  sellinf:  in  all  fabric 
departments.  Knowledge  of 
the  use  of  a  fabric  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  trade-up  that  in  the 
coming  months  a  series  of 
four  articles,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  will  be  presented  in 
The  BrLLETiN,  pointed  to  re¬ 
lationship  between  fabric  and 
patterns.  Suggestions  will  be 
given  for  training  salespeople 
to  the  realization  that  each 
customer  who  asks  them  to 
cut  three  yards  of  fabric  is 
really  buying  a  garment,  and 
that  this  garment,  in  her  eyes, 
is  a  pattern  that  she  has  al¬ 
ready  bought  or  will  buy.  The 
ideas  advanced  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  will  he  tested  by  Miss 
Talbot  with  the  training  de- 
])artnient  at  Bloomingdalc's, 
New  York,  before  you  read 
them. 


Ask  your  pattern  girls  for  the 
Iiest  selling  jiattern  of  the  last 
three  weeks.  Present  this  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  meeting  of  piece  goods 
sales])eople,  and  ask  them  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  patterns  sold  by 
the  average  yardage  for  this  style. 
This  will  amount  to  a  sizable  figure. 
To  impress  them  still  further,  ask 
them  to  suggest  the  type  of  fabric 
a  customer  would  use  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  dress,  and  multiply  the  price 
of  the  suitable  fabric  by  the  total 
yardage.  Follow  up  this  impression 
by  pointing  out  that  this  is  just  one 
pattern  from  the  pattern  stock  in 
your  store — a  stock  that  includes 
hundreds  of  styles  just  as  impor¬ 
tant. 

Point  out  to  your  salespeople  that 
their  customers  cannot  cut  the  fab¬ 


ric  they  buy  without  help.  They 
look  to  the  pattern  for  instructions 
and  ideas.  .\  knowledge  of  these 
same  ideas  is  essential  in  all  tyiies 
of  piece  goods  selling,  and  doubly 
important  in  a  trade-ui)  campaign, 
when  salesj)eople  must  sell  some¬ 
thing  besides  price  to  insjjire  inter¬ 
est  in  higher-priced  fabrics. 

Now  show  the  girls  the  ten  best 
.selling  patterns  in  your  stock.  Ana¬ 
lyze  the  ty])es  of  fabrics  for  which 
they  would  be  used.  Pre.sent  the 
fashion  sheet  of  every  make  of  pat¬ 
tern  sf)ld  in  your  store,  and  tell  them 
that  this  is  what  customers  look  to 
for  the  latest  fashions  offered  home 
sewers.  Ask  them  to  ])ick  what  they 
consider  the  best  seller.  Not  ju.st  in 
women’s  fashions,  but  in  children’s 
clothes,  blouses,  house  dresses,  lui- 
derwear  and  so  forth,  each  with  a 
fashion  story  that  is  part  of  piece 
goods  profit. 

Announce  a  contest  with  a  month¬ 
ly  ])rize.  The  conditions  may  vary 
to  meet  individual  store  needs.  .\t 
Blotjiningdale’s  each  salesperson 
chooses  the  one  pattern  that  she 
thinks  will  be;  the  best  seller  from 
every  brand  of  pattern  and  every 
type  of  pattern  offered  in  all  fashion 
sheets  of  the  month. 

Announce  the  prize  winners  and 
award  the  prize  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month.  At  the  same 
time  announce  the  new  monthly  con¬ 
test  that  will  usher  in  the  new  stock 
of  patterns  featured  in  the  next 
month’s  fashion  sheets.  Play  this 
idea  up  enthusiastically  and  you  will 
find  your  salespeople  making  a  very 
close  study  of  the  pattern  stock  and 
using  their  knowledge  in  selling  to 
fabric  customers  who  know  i)atterns 
well. 

Custom  Cut  Patterns 

Retailers  often  speak  of  the  need 
for  a  service  that  will  permit  fab¬ 
ric  departments  a  split-second  pres¬ 
entation  of  some  new  fashion  de¬ 
velopment,  such  as  Paris  opening 
successes,  to  coincide  with  the 
ready-to-wear  showing.  Stores  fea¬ 
turing  a  de  lu.xe  fabric  group  par¬ 
ticularly  feel  this  need :  and  occa¬ 
sionally  some  new  fad  takes  so 
quickly  that  there  is  an  immediate 
and  general  demand  for  it  from  cus¬ 


tomers.  You  get  it,  but  it  seems  very 
late.  Fad  fashions  and  individual 
needs  that  will  clog  your  pattern 
stocks  are  painstakingly  avoided  by 
commercial  pattern  companies, 
riieir  concern  is  to  move  all  types 
of  fabric  from  your  shelves  into 
style-right  garments,  and  there  is  a 
time  element  involved  in  creation 
and  mass  production  of  the  patterns. 

1  lowever,  some  stores  have  tried  out 
a  su])plementary  service  and  find 
that  their  customers  will  ])ay  for  it. 

Mar.shall  Field  solves  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  a  “pin  fit”  service.  Any 
style  (including  i)ictures  cut  from 
magazines  and  news])ai)ers )  will  be 
cut  in  the  fabric  selected  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  price  of  $2.50  and  up 
for  the  cutting  includes  a  fitting  and 
any  gathering,  etc.,  necessary  to  the 
basic  construction.  In  this  service, 
the  special  pattern  is  worked  out 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fabric 
behavior,  and  becau.se  of  the  fitting 
the  store  is  sure  of  the  customer’s 
satisfaction. 

In  facing  the  same  i)roblem,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.  recently  inaugurated 
a  custom-cut  pattern  service.  'I'heir 
customers  are  offered  Paris  sketches 
and  fashion  magazines,  and  copies 
of  models  from  Paris  openings  are 
dis])layed  on  the  floor.  They  will 
also  work  from  the  customer’s 
sketch  or  picture.  The  customer  re¬ 
ceives  a  “dressmaker’s  draft”  in 
heavy  tissue.  The  price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  is  governed  by  the  style  and 
varies  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  in  regu¬ 
lar  sizes,  with  an  additional  $1.(X) 
for  special  measures.  There  is  no 
making  up  of  the  pattern  in  test 
fabric  nor  is  a  fitting  given. 

*  *  * 

TESTS 

This  department  welcomes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  out  any  new  idea 
of  interest  to  Fabric  Departments. 
It  is  our  plan  to  make  one  test  each 
month  and  present  the  results  to 
you  in  The  Bulletin. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  volume  at 
low  cost,  the  fabric  floor  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  store  will  be  rearranged  for 
customers’  convenience.  We  bring 
you  the  storv  in  the  November  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Bulletin.  Please  sug¬ 
gest  topics  for  test. 

CONSTANCE  TALBOT 
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Fabrics  in  Ready-to-Wear 


Constance  Talbot  interviews  Isaac  Liberman,  President  of 
Arnold  Constable,  New  York,  on  the  use  and  promotion 
of  identified  fabrics  in  ready -to- wear. 


Mr.  ISAAC  LIHKRMAX  is 
enthusiastic  alnutt  his  newly 
oj)ene(l  ready-to-wear  shop, 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  dresses  cut 
from  tested  fabrics.  He  says.  “To 
the  style  element  that  sells  a  dress, 
we  aim  to  adtl  the  wearing  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction  that 
brings  shoppers  back  to  the  store." 

“.\rnold  Constable’s  buyers  have 
been  fabric  conscious  for  some 
time.”  he  continued.  “I  find,  how¬ 
ever.  that  their  painstaking  concern 
for  the  fabric  of  the  garment,  even 
when  specified  on  the  order,  does 
not  always  result  in  a  shi])ment  of 
the  fabric  we  expected.  To  stop  the 
switching  of  fabric  in  regular  stocks 
for  some  time  past,  we  asked  manu¬ 
facturers  of  our  garments  for  letters 
sj)ecifying  the  fabric  content.  To  our 
amazement,  garment  manufactur¬ 
ers  said  such  a  letter  must  come 
from  the  fabric  source. 

“This  preliminary  buying  of 
sj)ecified  fabric  made  it  possible  to 
take  a  forward  step  in  taking  the 
customer  into  our  confidence.  The 
o|)ening  of  the  first  tested  fabric  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  ready-to-wear  section  is 
l)ased  on  our  customers’  requests  for 
wearability  in  addition  to  style.  Be¬ 
cause  the  identification  tag  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  customer  involves 
the  good  name  of  our  store  we  de¬ 
mand  that  any  tag  of  identification 
shall  actually  be  used  only  on  gar¬ 
ments  cut  from  fabric  that  is  worthy 
to  bear  the  guarantee. 

“The  Viscose  Crown  Tested  Ray¬ 
on  tag  is  featured  in  our  new  shop 
and  identifies  fabrics  cut  from  ace¬ 
tate  fabrics,  laboratory  tested  for 
construction,  color  fastness,  dry- 
cleanability,  fast-holding  seams,  gen¬ 
eral  wear  satisfaction.  We  offer 
dresses  of  all  types  in  junior, 
misses’  and  women’s  sizes,  so  that 
all  types  of  figures  can  he  fitted. 
The  prices  range  from  $10.95  to 
$19.95,  with  evening  gowns  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  $22  price  range.  We 
buy  in  the  open  market,  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  we  are 


hacking  a  tested  tag  with  our  good 
name,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  label 
on  the  garment  we  re(|uire  a  letter 
of  guarantee  identifying  the  fabric. 
If  this  letter  is  not  received  by  the 
time  the  order  is  delivered,  we  feel 
that  the  merchandise  is  not  what  we 
])aid  for. 

"'riie  sho])  is  on  the  Fifth  .\vmue 
side  of  the  fourth  floor,  and  is  part 
of  our  regular  Budget  Fashion  sec¬ 
tion.  F'ach  dress  bears  a  tag  with 


full  particulars  of  the  wearability 
tests.  We  introduced  the  new  de¬ 
partment  with  a  full  page  ad  and  a 
follow-up.  If  our  oistomers  react 
with  the  ajjproval  we  anticipate,  this 
tyjie  of  merchandising  will  he  ex¬ 
tended.’’ 

Iu)It<)r's  Xotk:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
.series  of  interviews  l>y  Constance  Talhot 
with  ready-to-wear  executives.  We  wel- 
cot"e  iliscussion  and  invite  su  ijicstions 
for  interviews. 


The  Psychology  of  Trade-Up 


TX  a  recent  interview.  W.  H. 

■*-  Haas,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  ready-to-wear  for  F^red- 
erick  &  Nelson,  is  quoted  in  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  on  the  problem  of  over¬ 
coming  price  consciousness. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  Mr. 
Haas  said  follows : 

Much  less  price  conscious  is  the 
customer  than  she  was,  even  as  re¬ 
cently  as  last  .spring. 

.4  noticeable  liking  for  the  neiv 
apparel  is  ap]mrent  among  shop¬ 
pers.  who  show  plainly  that  they  are 
clothes  hungrv. 

Not  so  rigid  a  price  is  fixed  in 
the  customer's  mind  when  she 
shops. 

She  purchases  at  the  higher 
price  readily  when  convinced  that  a 
larger  outlay  will  mean  a  better 
value  for  her. 

Interest  in  quality  merchandise 
is  particularly  noted,  and  he  looks 
for  qualities  priced  from  $29.75  to 
$150  to  sell  in  better  volume  than 
may  be  generally  exjx'cted. 

Artful  Selling  Is  Vital 

The  sales  staff  must  eliminate 
from  their  minds  all  price  consci¬ 
ousness.  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mounting  urge  for  better  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Respect  for  quality  on  the  part 
t)f  the  salesperson  is  important.  The 


show  of  a  little  respect  for  a  blouse 
priced  at  $-+0  is  more  likely  to  Hatter 
a  customer  and  induce  her  to  buy 
than  an  air  of  careless  inditTerence 
to  price. 

Sales  wont  be  lost  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  better  quality,  if  the 
sales  force  takes  as  a  permanent  cue 
the  necessity  for  selling  each  indi¬ 
vidual  customer  the  merchandise 
that  will  serve  her  needs  BFST. 
Fine  merchandise  is  available.  Tiie 
sales  force  must  be  carefully  trained 
to  keep  quality  merchandise  selling 
to  a  customer  who  is  lirejjared  and 
willing  to  buy  in  the  higher  brack- 
.•ts,  but  who  still  has  a  sufificientlv 
vivid  recollection  of  less  easy  days 
to  make  her  respectful  of  money. 

Avoid  Overselling 

Showing  a  cheaper  dress  after  a 
better  dress  has  been  sold — in  the 
hope  of  selling  both — sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  the  sale  of  the  cheaper 
model  only.  When  such  an  effort  is 
made  the  danger  of  a  lost  sale  is  too 
great.  In  selling  an  exiiensive  suit 
it  is  sometimes  fatal  to  introduce 
too  many  accessories  to  tempt  the 
customer  with  th"  idea  of  the  per¬ 
fect  ensemble.  It  may  strike  a 
woman  very  forcefully  that  there  is 
considerable  additional  outlay  nec¬ 
essary  to  conqdete  the  costume,  and 
with  a  high  priced  suit  as  the  basis 
the  co.stume  will  he  too  cx])ensive. 
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M  e  rchandising 


Paint  Department  Merchandising 

{Continued  jroni  page  10) 


of  interior  finishes  and  enaniel  in 
department  store  sales  suggests  that 
these  products  may  be  given  prim¬ 
ary  consideration  in  the  depart¬ 
ment's  ])romotion  i)lans. 

Grades  and  Completeness  of 
Assortments 

Analysis  of  the  paint  stocks  hy 
price  lines  and  cpiality  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  indicates  a  definite  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  handling  of  better 
quality  merchandise  in  conq)lete  as¬ 
sortment.  'I'his  is  in  keeping  with 
the  observation  made  by  several  of 
the  stores  that  the  st<icking  of  low 
grade  j^aints  is  an  unprofitable  un¬ 
dertaking  .so  far  as  dejiartment 
stores  are  concerned.  Iti  some  locali¬ 
ties,  buyers  may  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  low-priced  goods  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  paint  offered 
hy  competitors. 

In  all  hut  one  of  the  reporting 
stores,  high  grade  paints  are  car¬ 
ried,  either  alone,  or  together  with 
other  grades.  Medium  grade  paints 
are  carried  in  three-quarters  of  the 
stores,  and  low  grade  in  less  than 
half.  Alxnit  20  per  cent  of  the 
stores  carry  high  grade  paints  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  in  mo.st  of  the  others, 
the  high  grade  contributes  more 
than  half  the  total  volume  of  the 
department.  .As  further  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  high  grade  paint 
in  department  stores,  it  mav  be 
noted  that  its  .sales  increa.se  was 
greater  than  that  of  either  medium 
or  low  grades.  This  was  true  even 
in  some  of  the  stores  which  obtain 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  their 
volume  from  the  high  grade  jiaints. 

Table  IT  shows  the  distribution 
of  replies  according  to  the  number 
of  grades  stocked  by  the  stores. 
\\  here  two  grades  were  stocked, 
complete  assortments  of  Ixith  were 
generally  reported,  although  occas¬ 
ionally  the  cheaper  of  the  two  would 
l)e  only  a  skeleton  assortment. 
\Vhere  three  grades  were  carried,  it 
was  akso  found  that  one  or  both  of 
the  lower  grades  would  usually  lx? 
in  skeleton  assortment. 

Where  two  grades  are  carried, 
the  higher  grade  generally  accounts 
for  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sales. 
W  here  three  grades  are  carried, 
sales  of  the  highest  are  seldom  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  paint 
sales.  The  medium  grade,  in  these 
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Tuhle  II.  Crudes  of  Fuiiil  Stocked 
by  Reporting  Stores 

I’cri  ciiliiiii'  of 
Kc/'ortiiifi  Stores 


High  grade  only  IW  > 

Medium  grade  only  3 

High  and  medium  grades  37 

High  and  low  grades  0 


High,  medium  and  low  grades  34 
1(K)'4, 

stores,  usually  brings  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  business :  and  the  low¬ 
est.  20  to  25  per  cent. 

From  these  ix'rcentages,  it  may 
reasonably  lx-  inferred  that  the  paint 
customer  generally  turns  to  the  de- 
]>artment  store  for  the  Ix'tter  grades, 
rather  than  for  the  cheapest  tyjyes 
of  ])aint. 

Brand  Policy 

Unlike  many  other  departments 
where  lx)th  nationally  advertised 
and  private  brands  of  merchandi.se 
are  available.  ]mint  deijartments  in 
the  reporting  .stores  .seldom  divide 
their  efforts  between  national  and 
private  brands.  In  48  per  cent  of  the 
stores,  national  brands  are  stocked 
e.xclusively ;  32  per  cent  offer  noth¬ 
ing  but  their  own  brands — leaving 
only  20  per  cent  that  handle  both 
their  own  and  nationally  adverti.sed 
paints. 

An  interesting  relationship  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  between  brand  policy 
and  initial  markup.  Comparison,  in 
Table  III,  shows  the  markup  figure 
to  be  on  an  average  4  per  cent  high¬ 
er  on  ]yrivate  brands  than  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands.  Where 
national  and  private  brands  are 
handled  together,  the  markup  aver¬ 
ages  2  per  cent  less  than  that  at¬ 
tained  by  stores  handling  private 
brands  only. 

Color  .Assortments 

During  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  rerluce  the 
nunilx*r  of  colors  in  their  paint  lines. 


The  advantages  of  a  minimum  color 
as.sortments  are  obvious :  smaller 
stocks  take  less  s^iace,  dollar  invest¬ 
ment  is  smaller,  turnover  is  greater, 
and  the  danger  of  f)bsolescence  is 
minimized.  In  a  survey  of  retail 
paint  stores  conducted  hy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
(.Series  79),  a  color  range  of  26  to 
.30  colors  for  paint  stocks  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  absolute  maximum. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  note  that  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  reporting  .stores  carry 
more  than  .30  colors  in  any  one  type 
of  i)aint.  The  majority  carry  less 
than  25.  and  a  considerable  numix'r 
do  business  on  a  suqwisingly  small 
number  of  colors.  For  example,  one 
store’s  $9,600  stock,  which  turns 
8.2  times  a  year,  covers  three  grades 
of  ])aint  anrl  includes  20  colors  in 
exterior  paints,  12  in  interiors.  16 
in  enamels,  and  only  clear  in  lac- 
(pier.  .Another  store,  carrying  three 
grades,  has  an  even  smaller  assort¬ 
ment :  14  e.xterior  colors.  6  interior, 
19  enamels,  and  clear  lacquer.  Its 
$5,000  stock  is  turned  10  times  a 
vear.  Both  stores  rejiort  better  than 
average  margin. 

The  numlxT  of  colors  carried  by 
the  individual  stores  .showed  such 
wide  variation  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  typical  figures.  Table 
I\’,  however,  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  replies  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  colors  per  store  for  each  type 
of  paint,  does  indicate  that  stores 
tend  to  carry  more  colors  in  enamels 
and  exterior  paints  than  in  interior 
])aint.  and  that  verv  few.  if  any, 
colors  are  .stocked  in  lacquers.  It 
indicates  also  that.  h)r  exterior 
T>aints.  16  to  20  colf)rs  were  most 
frequently  repf)rted ;  for  interiors, 
15  or  less;  and  for  enamels,  16  to 
20. 

.A  recent  development  in  paint 
merchandising  makes  it  possible  for 
the  merchant  to  simplify  his  color 
problem  by  stocking  white  base 
paints  only.  These  are  sold  to  cus¬ 
tomers  together  with  small  jars  of 
color,  which  are  added  to  the  white 
base  to  achieve  the  desired  shades. 
This  method,  known  as  consumer 
tinting,  is  the  subject  of  an  article 


Table  III.  Comparison  of  Initial  Markups  Arrording  to  Brand  Poliries 

Markut'-Pcrcctitaycs  Re  for  led 


Brand  Policy 

Tyfical 

ftif/liest 

Loiecst 

Xational  exclusively 

.W'r 

41.5% 

W/r 

Private  exclusively 

42 

50 

39 

Both  national  and  private 

40 

42 

35 
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Table  IV.  Number  of  Paint  Colors  Stocked 


Number  of 
Colors  Carried 
None 
1  to  15 
16  to  20 
21  to  25 
26  and  more 


Exterior 

Interior 

Enamels 

Lacquers 

%  of  Stores 

%  of  Stores 

%  of  Stores 

%  of  Stores 

*68% 

21% 

38% 

12% 

12 

33 

24 

41 

14 

17 

14 

26 

6 

29 

24 

21 

100%  100%  100%  1007o 

♦This  fisiure  includes  those  stores  which  carry  only  the  clear  laciiner,  as 
well  as  those  which  carry  none  at  all. 


by  Mr.  Bennett  which  will  appear 
in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Control 

Most  of  the  reiwrting  stores  in¬ 
dicate  the  use  of  some  form  of  con¬ 
trol  in  maintaining  balance  between 
sales  and  stocks.  One  store  has  con¬ 
structed  shelving  to  hold  a  model 
stock;  this  makes  reordering  a  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  checking  unfilled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  shelves.  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  keeps  the 
stocks  of  another  store  properly 
balanced.  Other  paint  sections  have 
more  elaborate  card  and  book  con¬ 
trol  systems  in  which  records  are 
kept  of  each  item  and  checked  peri¬ 
odically  against  a  physical  count. 
The  type  of  system  best  adapted  to 
any  particular  department  would 
depend  on  such  factors  as  the  size 
of  stock,  number  of  clerks,  distance 
from  resource,  and  prevailing  con¬ 
trol  practice  in  other  departments 
of  the  store.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  system  gives  adequate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  operations, 
and  assists  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  proper  balance  between  sales 
and  stocks. 

The  control  system  described  be¬ 
low  has  been  found  to  he  adaptable 
to  the  operations  of  most  retail 
paint  outlets,  and  is  outlined  here  as 
an  example  of  unit  control  proced¬ 
ure  as  applied  to  paints.  It  may  be 
used  to  control  either  the  forward 
stock  or  the  reserve  stock,  or  both. 
When  it  is  used  for  the  reserve 
stock  only,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 


trol.  all  merchandise  transferred 
from  reserve  to  forward  is  usually 
considered  as  sold. 

The  stock  control  form  consists 
of  two  separate  sheets  that  are 
placed  together  in  a  loose  leaf  hind¬ 
er.  Sheet  A  contains  descriptive 
data  of  a  comparatively  permanent 
nature.  Sheet  B  is  a  filler  on  which 
the  control  information  is  recorded 
as  the  calendar  progresses.  When 
the  spaces  in  Sheet  B  are  filled,  it 
is  replaced  by  a  fresh  sheet. 

Sheet  A  has  columns  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  product,  its  cost,  re¬ 
tail.  discount,  markup,  color  and 
size,  and  space  for  the  name  of  the 
resource.  There  are  also  columns 
for  the  minimum  and  maximum 
quantities  to  he  carried  in  stock,  for 
l)oth  spring  and  fall  seasons. 

Sheet  B  is  arranged  in  a  series  of 
quadruple  columns,  for  quantities 
on  hand,  on  order,  received,  and 
sold.  The  basis  of  the  control  meth¬ 
od  is  a  periodic  physical  inventory. 
When  the  count  of  an  item  is  made, 
the  number  on  hand  in  forward 
stock  is  indicated  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  “on  hand”  col¬ 
umn.  'file  number  of  cans  on  hand 
in  reserve  stock  is  entered  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  same  square.  The 
total  of  these  two  figures  is  then 
compared  with  the  maximum  stock 
quantity  for  the  item,  and  an  order 
is  placed  for  whatever  quantity  is 
needed  to  bring  the  stock  up  to  the 
maximum  figure.  The  quantity  or¬ 
dered  is  entered  in  the  “on  order” 
column.  Goods  received  between 


inventory  counts  is  entered  in  the 
“received”  column.  Sales  are  de¬ 
rived  by  subtracting  the  new  “on 
hand”  total  from  the  sum  of  the  old 
inventory  plus  the  receipts.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  make  occasional  spot 
checks  between  inventory  dates, 
particularly  of  fast  selling  items.  If 
such  observation  reveals  the  amount 
on  hand  to  be  close  to  the  minimum 
set,  reorder  should  lx?  made  without 
waiting  for  the  inventory  date. 

In  setting  the  maximum  stock,  the 
chief  considerations  are : 

1.  The  rate  of  sales 

2.  Time  it  takes  to  get  delivery 

3.  Reorder  period 

4.  Reorder  unit 

For  example,  if  the  rate  of  sale 
on  gallons  of  outside  white  is  about 
20  a  week,  and  it  takes  one  week  to 
get  delivery,  and  if  a  count  of  this 
item  is  made  every  two  weeks  for 
reorder  jHirposes,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  maximum  must  be  high  enough 
to  cover  not  only  the  two-week 
period  between  orders,  but  also  to 
allow  for  the  additional  week  when 
goods  are  on  order.  A  three  weeks’ 
supply,  or  60  gallons  of  outside 
white  might  be  enough,  then,  unless 
there  was  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
sale  during  one  of  the  three  weeks. 
(3n  the  possibility  that  the  rate  might 
increase,  it  is  considered  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  allow,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  this,  for  an  e.xtra  week’s 
supply — thus  making  the  maximum 
80.  The  minimum,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  equal  to  the  delivery  period  plus 
the  safety  period :  in  this  ca.se.  40. 
It  is  considered  by  some  that  where 
the  delivery  ^leriod  is  more  than  one 
week,  a  correspondingly  longer 
period  should  be  used  as  a  safety 
factor  to  pnn-ide  for  any  increase  in 
tbe  rate  of  sale. 

While  the  alxjve  i)rocedure  deter¬ 
mines  the  theoretical  maximum,  it 
may  be  that  some  adjustment  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  quantities 
which  manufacturers  prefer  to  sell, 
or  for  which  sjx'cial  prices  can  lie 


Exhibit  1.  Inventory  Control  Form 

This  form  is  devised  for  use  in  a  loose-leaf  binder. 

Sheet  A,  on  which  the  various  articles  are  listed,  together  with  details  as  to  the  cost,  retail,  resource,  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  quantities,  et  cetera,  remains  in  the  book  more  or  less  permanently. 

Sheet  B,  which  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  .sheet  as  often  as  it  is  filled,  has  columns  for  the  amounts  on  hand, 
on  order,  received,  and  sold  for  each  period.  In  entering  the  quantity  on  hand,  the  forward  stock  can  be  entered 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  square  and  reserve  stock  in  the  lower  half. 
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olitained.  For  examine,  where  i)aint 
has  to  he  shii)ped  some  distance,  it 
is  more  economical  to  buy  it  in  full 
case  lots,  rather  than  in  broken  case 
lots.  Under  conditions  such  as  this, 
the  reorder  quantity  for  certain 
items  mifjht  Ik*  increased.  Hence  the 
total  on  hand  and  on  order  mif^ht 
for  a  short  time  e.xceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  set. 

A  control  system  of  this  type  may, 
on  first  consideration,  appear  to  be 
complicated  and  expensive  to  oiier- 
ate.  However,  once  it  is  set  up,  but 
little  rcjEjular  attention  is  required 
to  maintain  it.  The  information  con¬ 
cerning  operations  that  it  makes 
available  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
projier  merchandi.sing  of  the  dejiart- 
ment. 

Promoting  Paint 

There  are  many  possible  sales 
appeals  on  which  the  iiromotion  ])ol- 
icv  of  a  jiaint  department  may  be 
ba.sed.  Among  the  re]M)rting  stores, 
the  most  common  of  these  are  qual¬ 
ity,  jirice,  and  assortment,  used 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
one  another.  A  few  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  have  attemjited  to  get  away 
from  the  conventional  idea  that  thev 
are  merely  selling  paint  in  cans,  and 
have  fashioned  their  iiromotional 
apiiroach  along  different  lines.  One 
department,  for  examjile,  in  its  dis¬ 
plays  and  advertising,  talks  about 
new,  refreshing  rooms ;  colorful,  gay 
furniture,  and  bright,  clean  floors. 
The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  product 
itself  or  on  its  physical  qualities, 
but  on  what  it  will  do  for  the  jHir- 
chaser.  The  salesi)ersons  do  not  sell 
“paint” ;  they  sell  color,  finish,  and 
results.  Ouality  and  price  are  of 
secondary  consideration  as  ap])eals. 
Ihe  general  tendency  in  jiractically 
all  selling  today  is  t(j  emphasize  uses 
and  benefits  of  things  rather  than 
the  things  themselves.  There  ap- 
l)ears  to  be  no  reason  why  such  an 
appeal  should  not  be  as  effective  in 
selling  paint  as  it  is  in  selling  cloth¬ 
ing,  refrigerators  or  cosmetics. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  oiiinion  of 
the  reporting  stores  that  effective 
advertising  and  ]nihlicity  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  paint  depart¬ 
ment.  Other  factors  in  the  order  of 
their  iniportance  are  salesmanship, 
promotion  of  quality  goods,  main¬ 
tenance  of  com])lete  assortments,  an 
effective  system  of  control,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expense,  and  increase  in 
markup. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  rejxjrting 
stores,  news])apers  appear  to  be  the 
most  effective  advertising  medium. 
Interior  display,  window  display, 
direct  mail,  radio  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  follow  in  the  order  of  their 


l)reference.  Other  means  mentioned 
are  personal  calls,  package  enclos¬ 
ures.  and  circidars. 

Attracting  the  Painter  Trade 

It  should  be  noted  here  that,  with 
the  i)ossible  c.xception  of  the  larger 
lea.sed  paint  sections,  department 
stores  at  present  do  very  little  to 
attract  or  accommodate  tlie  painter 
trade.  'The  reason  usually  given  for 
this  ajqiarent  disregard  Of  a  large 
l)art  of  the  retail  paint  market  is 
that  con.siderable  outside  selling, 
price  concessions,  and  extetision  of 
credit  is  necessary  to  win  the  paint¬ 
ers’  i)atronage.  The  typical  depart¬ 
ment  .store  has  been  unwilling  to 
make  this  special  selling  effort  or 
grant  the  necessary  concessions. 

So  far  as  the  store's  objections  to 
this  ty])e  of  business  are  c()ticerned. 
it  might  be  ])ointed  out  that  there 
are  many  other  dejiartments  in  the 
ty])ical  dejiartment  store  that  cater  to 
trade  business.  Furniture,  dra])er- 
ies,  yard  goods,  and  certain  divisions 
of  housewares  are  exam])les.  Also, 
telei)hone  and  mail  order  business  is 
.solicited  successfully  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  Hence,  it  would  a])pear 
worthwhile  for  department  stores  to 
give  thought  to  the  adjustments  in 
services  and  set-up  that  might  be 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  bid 
for  the  i)ainter’s  business. 

Departmental  Displays 

An  important  consideration  in  the 
merchandising  of  paint  is  that  of 
dei)artmental  displays  and  sales 
heii>s  by  means  of  which  the  i)ros- 
])ective  customer  can  be  hel]x*d  to 
visualize  his  paint  problems  as  to 
color,  surface  and  material.  The.se 
may  be  of  both  a  promotional  and 
instructional  nature :  promotional  in 
that  they  may  serve  to  show  what 
can  be  done  with  jiaint ;  and  instruc¬ 
tional  in  that  they  may  show  the 
steps  to  be  taken,  or  the  mistakes 
to  he  avoided,  in  its  i)roper  api)lica- 
tion.  ( )f  considerable  value  in  this 
regard  is  the  color  card  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer  and  the  written 
instructions  on  the  container  label. 
These  should  be  supplemented  by 
other  devices  of  disjday  and  ex- 
idanation.  The  suggestions  that  fol¬ 
low  have  been  drawn  both  from  the 
reports  of  stores  contributing  to  this 
study  and  from  observations  of  the 
current  tendencies  in  the  layout  of 
retail  paint  stores. 

A  very  simple  yet  effective  aid  in 
color  selection  can  he  compiled  by 
cli])ping  nictures  of  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  color  schemes  from  magazines 
and  binding  them  together,  ])roperly 
classified  and  arranged,  in  a  scraj)- 
book.  This  can  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 


tion  with  the  booklets  of  a  similar 
nature  provided  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Another  method  of  exhibiting 
color  as  well  as  product  possibilities 
is  through  the  use  of  furniture — a 
dro])-leaf  table,  for  e.xample.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  table  can  be  prepared  to 
show  variously  the  surface  l)efore 
work  is  begun  on  it,  steps  taken  in 
cleaning  and  i)riming  it,  and  finally 
the  actual  apiiearance  of  the  table 
when  finished  with  varnish,  laccpier 
or  enamel  of  different  colors.  Re¬ 
lated  displays  can  show,  describe, 
and  state  the  price  of  the  items — 
cleaner,  sandpaper,  brushes  and 
paint — used  to  do  the  job.  One 
manufacturer  circulates  a  number 
of  dis])lays  of  this  type  among  his 
dealers,  and  has  found  them  to  be 
very  effective. 

variation  of  this  type  (»f  dis¬ 
play  shows  what  haiqiens  when  the 
surfaces  are  not  ])ro])erly  ])repared 
and  the  paint  is  not  ])roperly  ajqdied. 

The  ])aint  dei)artment  of  a  large 
metropolitan  store  devotes  about 
one-sixth  of  its  wall  space  to  a  dis- 
l)lay  board  on  which  a  container 
or  representative  sample  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  items  handled  is  attached. 
Underneath  each  item  is  a  neatly 
lirinted  card  telling  what  the  item  is 
used  for,  how  much  it  costs,  the 
steps  taken  in  its  proper  use.  how 
much  area  the  paint  will  cover  and 
how  much  must  he  used  for  the 
average  jf)b.  The  construction  of  the 
wall  board  consists  merely  of  a  large 
section  of  composition  board,  cov¬ 
ered  with  green  burial).  Metal  con¬ 
tainers,  such  as  paint  cans,  are  cut 
in  half  lengthwise  before  they  are 
attached.  Brushes,  scrapers  and 
other  sundry  tools  and  appurten¬ 
ances  are  attached  with  brads  and 
wire. 

In  the  same  department,  another 
effective  di.splay  consists  of  a  small 
scale  nifulel  of  a  kitchen :  table, 
chairs,  cupboards,  refrigerator  and 
stove.  A  descriptive  card  headed 
“First  .\id  for  Ailing  Kitchens”  ex- 
])lains  the  steps  taken  in  giving  the 
whole  a  protective  and  decorative 
coating  of  paint,  and  indicates  the 
cost  of  each  step. 

-A  model  store  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  manufacturers  has  an 
effective  display  that  takes  up  about 
sixteen  linear  feet  of  wall  space.  It 
is  comprised  of  panels  3^2x4  feet 
that  swing  from  wall  brackets  like 
the  i)ages  of  a  book.  The  surfaces 
of  the  panels  simulate  the  different 
surfaces  for  which  each  type  of 
paint  handled  by  the  stoie  is  adapted. 
Each  i)anel  is  painted  with  the  paint 
product  formulated  f))r  the  surface 
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it  illustrates,  and  is  bordered  with 
ap]iropriate  trim  colors.  To  make 
the  visualization  complete,  a  i)hoto- 
engravinjj  in  full  color,  shows  a 
room  or  exterior  view  (jf  a  house 
finished  with  the  same  material, 
color  and  trim  with  which  the  ])anel 
i‘-  Tainted. 

.\  similar  display  is  constructed  so 
that  the  large.  i)ainted  color  ]ianels 
are  mounted  on  a  wall  hoard 
hinged  to  the  shelving  on  which  the 
paint  cans  are  kejit.  The  di.s])lays 
com])letely  hide  the  cans,  hut  can 
easily  he  lifted  to  give  ready  access 
to  them.  Instead  of  .seeing  rows  of 
cans,  the  customer,  when  he  comes 
into  the  de])artment,  sees  before  him 
actual  samples  of  the  colors  and 
finishes  that  the  de])artment  sells. 

Of  course,  the  mo.st  important 
contact  the  inex])erienced  paint  cus¬ 
tomer  makes,  so  far  as  his  paint  in¬ 
formation  is  concerned,  is  with  the 
de])artment’s  sale.sper.sons.  Their 
duty  is  to  instruct  him  concerning 
the  proper  use  of  the  products  they 
sell  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  will  use  it. 

The  Salesforee 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the 
sale.sper.sons  in  the  paint  depart¬ 
ment  should  under.stand  paint  and 
be  thoroughlv  capable  of  analyzing 
and  prescribing  for  every  conceiv¬ 
able  paint  problem  of  the  retail  paint 
customer.  Most  of  the  stores  co- 
ooerating  in  this  .study  report  that 
they  require  clerks  to  have  a  techni¬ 
cal  and  practical  understanding  of 
paint,  its  uses,  and  the  methods  of 
its  application.  .Several  of  the  small¬ 
er  reporting  departments,  however, 
indicate  that  they  require  only  an, 
understanding  of  the  store’s  routine. [ 
As  the  average  inventory  of  these' 
departments  is  $1,500.  as  compared 
with  the  $4,000  which  is  typical  of 
the  entire  group,  undoubtedly  these 
paint  departments  are  not  consider¬ 
ed  large  enough  for  sales  forces  of 
their  own  and  are  served  bv  clerks 
of  adjacent  departments.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  having  salespeojile 
serve  more  than  one  department, 
but  it  would  seem  advisable  that  at 
least  one  of  them  should  l)e  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  paint  salesman¬ 
ship  and  should  work  from  the 
jiaint  department  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments.  rather  than  from  sur¬ 
rounding  departments  to  paint. 

Although  in  a  few  instances  the 
department  buyer  or  head  of  stock 
undertakes  the  training  of  addition¬ 
al  sales  help,  the  majority  of  the 
stores  make  no  particular  provision 


for  the  training  of  salespersons  Ik*- 
yond  the  u.sual  instruction  in  store 
.system  and  routine.  This  means 
that  in  cases  where  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  recjuired  of  them,  they  must 
receive  their  training  elsewhere. 
Several  stores  send  new  employees 
to  their  paint  resource  for  training, 
but  the  most  common  procedure  and 
jierhaps  the  most  practical  seems  to 
i)e  to  hire  jieople  with  previous  ex- 
])erience  in  the  sale  of  paints. 

Assisting  Customers 

About  half  the  stores  indicated 
that,  unless  the  customer  specifically 
asks  questions,  they  assume  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  about  and  make 
no  effort  to  give  him  further  assis¬ 
tance  or  information.  If  he  should 
need  help,  he  can  get  it  from  the 
instructions  on  the  container.  .\s 
!  ])ractically  every  amateur  paint  fail¬ 
ure  can  be  traced  to  inqirojier  prepa¬ 
ration  of  tbe  surface,  or  improper 
application  of  the  product,  it  would 
.seem  that  more  than  this  .should  be 
done  to  set  the  inex])erienced  paint¬ 
er  on  the  right  track.  His  greatest 
mistake  may  be  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  how  to  handle  the  paint  he 
buys. 

In  one  department,  each  paint 
customer  is  specifically  asked  if  he 
knows  what  to  do  before,  during 
and  after  the  ajiplication  of  the 
paint.  If  he  shows  any  indication  of 
doubt,  he  is  instructed  accordingly. 
In  other  stores,  the  oral  instructions 
given  by  salespersons  are  augmented 
by  free  booklets  of  instruction. 

One  store  maintains  a  sort  of 
"^prescription"  or  consultation  desk 
where  the  cu.stomer  may  discuss  his 
]>aint  problems  with  a  qualified  ad¬ 
viser.  who  gives  written  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  the  materials  needed,  and 
both  written  and  oral  instructions 
abcput  how  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Most  of  the  actual  selling  in  the  de- 
]partment  is  done  at  this  desk.  The 
adviser  suggests  brushes,  putty,  steel 
wool,  or  anything  else  that  may  be 
needed  for  the  job.  The  customer 
then  takes  his  prescription  to  the 
counter  to  be  filled  bv  a  clerk. 


The  demonstration  method  of  .sell¬ 
ing  has  been  found  to  l)e  effective 
in  departments  favorably  located 
near  the  principal  aisles  of  customer 
traffic.  While  the  principal  object  of 
the  demonstration  is  to  attract  at- 
tent’on  and  promote  sales,  it  can 
also  be  conducted  along  information¬ 
al  and  instructional  lines.  Tbe  sales- 
force  of  one  store  gives  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  cleaning,  sanding,  brush¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  technique  to  every 
purchaser  of  jpaint.  enamel  and  lac- 
(|uer  who  wishes  such  instruction. 

.Several  stores  agreed  that  carry- 
itig  and  {promoting  cheap  {paints  with 
low  markup  is  a  distinct  mistake  in 
merchandising  {paints  in  (Uqpartment 
stores.  Two  {princi{pal  reasons  are 
given;  (1)  such  merchandise  is  not 
profitable  to  sell;  and  (2)  after  it 
is  .sold  it  is  a  {P(Ptential  source  of 
customer  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
{plaint. 

Lack  (pf  adequate  prouKPtifPn  was 
cited  by  some  stores  as  the  {prin¬ 
cipal  weakness  in  their  (kqpartments. 
One  store  added  the  observation  that 
not  only  is  the  de{Partment  poorly 
{Publicized,  but  it  is  also  {poorly  mer¬ 
chandised.  pocprly  locatecl,  and  staff¬ 
ed  with  incouppetent  salespeople  as 
well. 

Another  common  observation  is 
that  paint  stocks  are  usually  over¬ 
large  and  unnecessarily  unwieldy. 
Satisfactory  stock  turn  is  sacrificed 
for  color  conqpleteness  that  includes 
colors  seldom  called  for.  Too  many 
varieties  of  {paints  are  often  carried. 
Different  brands  in  the  same  stock 
overla{p  and  chqplicate  one  another. 
Closely  connected  with  this  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  matter  of  control.  Twcp 
stores  suggest  that  control  of  stocks 
has  presented  their  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Other  notations  concern  a  lack  of 
interest  in  customer’s  paint  prob- 
lenps,  the  absence  of  effective  dis{play 
and  dramatization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the 
consumers’  changing  taste  in  colors, 
and  lack  of  coo{Peration  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  paint  de{part- 
ment. 


Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1936 


(Contiuucd  ji 

which,  if  at  all.  a  refund  of  {pro¬ 
cessing  taxes  paid  by  process(Prs  may 
be  had.  Many  lawyers  consider  this 
provision  as  requiring  such  a  change 
of  the  remedy  as  to  amount  to  a 
denial  of  due  {process  in  the  elimina- 
ti(Pn  of  the  right  which  accrued  to  a 
processor  when  he  paid  an  illegal 


om  page  14) 

unc(pnstitutional  {Processing  ta.x. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
wbat  tbe  outcome  will  be  in  this 
situation.  Can  Congress  c(pllect  an 
unconstitutional  levy  and  after  its 
collecti(pn  and  the  adjudication  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  .Act,  keep 
the  monev? 
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Standard  Accounting  Procedure 

{Co)itinitC(i  jroni  payc  20) 


or  average  figures  ami  data  on  the 
Ik  St  25%  of  all  performances.  These 
latter  data  are  called  goal  figures 
and  are  offered  as  plamiing  guides 
])articularl\-  to  stores  whose  per¬ 
formances  surjiass  average. 

These  rejiurts  are  published  an¬ 
nually  and  are  used  by  many  stores 
to  check,  plan  and  control  their  op¬ 
erating  functions,  naturally  with 
some  recognition  of  the  particular 
conditions  iirevailing  in  the  store. 

It  would  not  he  difficult  to  discuss 
from  a  theoretical  viewpoint  and 
demonstrate  how  a  store  comparing, 
say  its  delivery  cost  with  average 
delivery  expense  as  shown  in  these 
rejHirts,  finds  its  own  operation  too 
costly,  and  stimulated  by  the  com- 
])arison,  might  analyze  every  step  of 
its  delivery  function.  As  a  result 
tlie  store  might  find  it  was  employ¬ 
ing  heljxTS  on  routes  where  none 
were  necessary.  Also  I  might  con¬ 
tinue  the  illustration  and  say  that 
another  store,  making  similar  com- 
])arisons,  might  find  it  was  offering 
its  customers  two  deliveries  a  day 
in  all  zones,  whereas  one  delivery  a' 
day  in  most  zones  was  the  usual 
l)ractice.  However,  desiring  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  by  stores  in  reducing 
their  operating  costs  through  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  standard  method  of 
accounting  and  wishing  to  encour¬ 
age  you,  who  represent  various  in¬ 
dustries,  to  strive  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  standard  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  in  your  respective  fields,  it  is 
l)referable  that  actual  experiences 
and  not  theoretical  ones  lie  cited. 

Opinions  Among  Controllers 

Accordingly,  I  shall  quote  from 
voluntary  remarks  of  controllers  of 
various  stores  made  at  our  conven¬ 
tions.  In  every  case  when  each 
statement  was  made,  the  speaker 
identified  himself  and  his  store.  The 
comments  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

Said  one  controller,  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  our  Standardization 
program:  “What  have  been  the  re¬ 
sults?  It  has  furnished  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  body  of  comparative  facts. 
It  has  produced  definite  lines  of  ex¬ 
pense-thinking  among  non-account¬ 
ing  executives  in  the  industry  and 


among  public  officials.  It  has  served 
as  a  telling  argument  to  induce  other 
crafts  to  standardize." 

Saitl  another,  speaking  of  the 
Ix'iiefits  of  comparison  made  possi- 
ble  through  standardization :  “The 
standards  thus  arrived  at  provide 
tlie  measuring  stick  by  which  any 
organization  can  focus  the  spotlight 
of  investigation  and  improve  its  own 
operation,  which  comparison  shows 
to  lx  below  normal.” 

Si)eaking  of  the  Ixnefits  of  stand¬ 
ardization  in  the  field  of  budgeting, 
one  comment  reads:  “The  standard 
X.R.I).G..\.  classification  should  lx 
used  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  the 
budget  plan.  This  system  lends  it¬ 
self  to  functional  control  since  more 
detailed  expense  items  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  size  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  increases  ....  we  have  fouml 
this  system  very  •  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  increases  in  those  expenses 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
creep  up  with  no  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  or  profits.” 

The  remarks  of  one  of  the  best 
known  professional  accountants  in 
the  retail  field,  made  when  the  craft 
was  facing  a  period  of  declining 
jirices,  are  as  follows :  “  .  .  .  prices 
will,  in  all  probability,  come  down 
faster  than  expenses  and  unless  they 
have  some  gauge  whereby  they  can 
measure  their  ratio  of  expense  with 
other  similar  stores,  they  will  not 
know  just  where  to  cut  expenses 
and  lacking  this  measure  may  make 
drastic  reductions  which  will  dis¬ 
organize  or  possibly  jjermanently 
injure  their  business.  To  measure 
the  results  produced  by  even  two 
stores  in  a  practical  manner,  there 
must  be  a  clear-cut.  w)ell-defined 
])lan  for  arriving  at  statistics  in 
identically  the  same  manner  so  that 
each  of  the  merchants  will  be  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  same  language  about  the 
same  thing.” 

Early  in  the  campaign  to  secure 
adoption  of  the  standard  accounting 
procedure,  the  Controller  of  a  store 
doing  about  $20,000,000  made  the 
following  remarks:  “Nor  do  I  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  wide  publicity 
that  will  be  given  to  such  an  ac¬ 
counting  program  as  this  Congress 
may  ultimately  adopt  will  surely 
be  the  means  of  placing  upon  a 
profitable  basis  many  establishments 
that  are  losing  money  because  they 


cannot  or  do  not  know  how  to  ana¬ 
lyze  their  own  operations.” 

Recognizing  the  place  of  expense 
analysis  in  the  field  of  management 
and  the  contribution  of  the  standard 
accounting  procedure,  said  one  con¬ 
troller  :  “I  may  attribute  the  success 
of  our  business  to  tlie  fact  that  we 
have  at  tlie  head  of  the  firm  one  man 
who  watches  exjxnses  continually 
and  I  will  jxrhaps  do  Ixtter  by  ex¬ 
plaining  our  system  brielly.  We  feel 
that  we  have  a  very  good  exjiense 
analysis.  \\’e  have  the  method  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  issued  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  know  of  nothing  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  system  they  have  advo¬ 
cated.” 

Here  is  another  interesting  re¬ 
mark  :  “We  have  eliminated  an  ac¬ 
count.  which  a  good  many  stores 
have,  namely,  general  e.xpense.  We 
flon’t  permit  it  on  our  Ixoks.  We 
have  every  item  of  expense  sub-di- 
vid(‘d  into  one  of  these  divisions, 
first  in  a  general  way  and  then 
sub-divided  where  it  will  show  ex- 
actlv  what  the  purchase  was  for, 
and  we  manage  to  get  out  our  report 
on  the  fifth  of  every  month.  In  fact, 
on  the  old  methfid  we  were  lucky  if 
we  got  it  out  on  the  fifteenth.” 

The  use  of  the  standard  account¬ 
ing  method  as  an  aid  in  budgeting 
received  the  following  comment 
from  the  controller  of  one  of  New 
England’s  largest  stores:  “We  use 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  expense  classifica¬ 
tion  in  preparing  our  budget.  We 
lake  the  five  main  divisions.  The 
selling  budget  is  submitted  by  the 
store  superintendent,  buying  budget 
submitted  by  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  the  publicity  submitted  by  the 
publicity  manager,  occupancy  bud¬ 
get  by  the  store  superintendent,  and 
administrative  budget  submitted  by 
the  executives  whose  salaries  are 
charged  to  administrative  classifica¬ 
tion.” 

The  illustrations  and  comments 
cited  deal  with  specific  cases  of  cost 
reduction  and  control  through  the 
aid  of  the  Standard  Accounting 
Procedure.  The  craft,  as  a  whole, 
has  shown  definite  indications  of 
increased  efficiency  during  the  past 
few  years,  as  may  be  noted  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Professor  Carl 
N.  Schmalz  of  Harvard  University, 
who,  as  a  disinterested  party,  di¬ 
rected  the  last  annual  study  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  operat¬ 
ing  expenses:  “If  one  looks  back  as 
far  as  1930  he  sees  that  percentages 
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of  total  expense  during  the  five-year 
period,  1930  through  1935,  showed 
a  net  increase  of  from  0.3%  to 
2.5%  of  net  sales,  varying  for  the 
different  groups  of  stores  according 
to  sales  volume.  These  increases  in 
the  percentages  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  decreases  in  dollar 
sales  and  decreases  in  dollar  ex- 
jK*nses.  the  former  decreases  being 
the  larger.  Since  these  movements 
were  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 


prices  which  was  smaller  than  the 
decline  in  sales,  the  physical  volume 
of  goods  handled  did  not  decline 
over  the  period  so  much  as  sales; 
and  since  the  physical  volume  of 
sales,  also,  did  not  decline  so  much 
as  expense,  there  was  a  net  decrease 
in  the  dollar  expense  per  physical 
unit  of  goods  handled.  This  decrease 
amounted  to  from  13%  to  18%  in 
the  cases  of  those  volume  groups  of 
stores  covered.” 


Distribution  Costs  and  Recovery 

(ConfiiiKcd  from  page  23) 


goods  from  the  producer  earlier  and 
warehoused  them  for  a  period  prior 
to  sale,  and  took  greater  style  risks 
in  consequence  of  earlier  commit¬ 
ments,  the  costs  of  these  operations 
no  longer  were  in  the  form  of  capi¬ 
tal  but  became  items  of  e.xpense,  i.e., 
part  of  distribution  costs. 

Defense  of  Operating  Costs 

Operating  costs  in  full  service 
stores  which  absorb  from  30%  to 
35^r  of  the  retail  ])rice  are  often 
criticized  as  being  too  high.  But  the 
critics  fail  to  recognize,  for  one 
thing,  that  retailing  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  absorbing  some  of  the  wholesale 
and  jobbing  functions  as  noted 
above.  Of  greater  imixjrtance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  retail  distri¬ 
bution  fails  to  receive  credit  for  the 
part  it  has  played  in  stimulating 
production  and  the  creation  of  the 
demand  for  technological  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  very  common  to  read  and 
hear  of  the  savings  made  possible 
through  increased  production.  We 
know  that  with  certain  items  of 
overhead  fixed,  the  operation  of 
plant  on  a  24  hour  basis  will  bring 
about  lower  unit  costs.  But  can  you 
recall  ever  having  read  that  some 
of  the  credit  for  lower  production 
costs  is  due  to  more  effective  retail 
distribution?  If  you  do  recall  hav¬ 
ing  read  anything  of  this  nature,  it 
probably  has  been  on  very  few  oc¬ 
casions. 

Take  the  case  of  the  innumerable 
articles  sold  in  limited  price  variety 
stores,  or  on  the  main  floors  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Through  window 
display,  newspaper  advertising  and 
floor  space  located  in  the  highest 
rent  zones  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
sales  of  these  innumerable  items  are 
jiromoted  in  a  manner  to  stimulate 
their  production  often  to  the  point 
where  tiew  methods,  new  processes 


and  new  equipment  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  in¬ 
creased  supply. 

To  be  sure,  in  any  case  it  may  be 
del)atable  whether  lower  production 
costs  stimulated  broader  distribu¬ 
tion  or  whether  more  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  created  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  larger  supply  which 
made  possible  lower  prices.  It  is 
like  the  familiar  question :  which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg? 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  low  priced  items  sold  in  retail 
stores  were  first  placed  in  jiroduc- 
tion  only  after  contracts  had  been 
made  for  their  wide  distribution 
and/or  in  contemplation  of  a  large 
volume  of  sales  by  reason  of  the 
time-tried  distribution  methods  of 
retail  institutions. 

The  point  may  be  more  clearly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  referring  to  a  statement 
frequently  made  that  $600.00  buys 
a  better  automobile  today  than 
$2,000  bought  twenty  years  ago. 
Let  me  ask  this  question — if  the 
automobile  industry  did  not  have 
available  to  it  that  great  business 
force  and  distribution  aid  called  ad¬ 
vertising.  would  the  progress  made 
hav'e  been  so  great?  Would  pro¬ 
duction  have  increased  to  a  degree 
permitting  such  great  savings?  In 
my  opinion,  the  answer  is — no.  And 
so  it  is  with  many,  many  items  dis¬ 
tributed  through  retail  stores,  with 
5%  of  their  sale  prices,  or  more, 
spent  on  advertising,  and  6%  or 
more  on  space  or  tenancy  charges 
to  exhibit  these  items  to  the  public. 

What  would  happen  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  distribution  if  operating 
costs  were  materially  reduced,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  approximately  50%  of 
retail  costs  are  labor  costs,  is  a 
reasonable  query.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  but  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  re¬ 


duction  of  operating  costs  would 
bring  about  a  decline  in  retail  prices 
which  would  expand  markets  and 
react  to  the  benefit  of  industry  in 
general.  Possibly,  as  a  result  of  the 
curtailment  of  certain  services  now- 
linked  with  retail  distribution,  some 
few  might  become  disemployed  but 
the  resulting  stimulus  to  production 
growing  out  of  reduced  retail  prices 
would  increase  the  demand  for  labor 
in  production  fields,  and  in  distri¬ 
bution  too. 

Every  forward  looking  retailer 
has  a  definite  interest  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  distribution  costs.  A  retailer 
has  an  investment  in  assets  other 
than  quickly  saleable  merchandise, 
which  must  be  protected.  Therefore, 
he  is  not  content  with  today's  prof¬ 
its  and  tomorrow's  profits  alone. 
He  must  be  interested  in  the  future 
and  the  maintenance,  if  not  increase, 
of  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Thus  the  progressive  retailer  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  of  returning 
more  and  more  to  the  consumer  for 
the  latter's  dollar.  It  is  his  basic 
philosophy. 

We  must  not  omit  some  comment 
on  the  varying  operating  costs  in 
stores  of  different  types.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  less  difference  in  percentage 
of  operating-costs-to-sales.  between 
two  stores  offering  the  same  type  of 
services  generally,  one  of  which 
deals  in  low  priced  goods  and  the 
other  in  high  priced  merchandise, 
than  there  is  between  two  stores,  one 
of  which  offers  less  service  and 
convenience  to  customers  than  does 
the  other.  But  the  fact  that  a  cash 
and  carry  store  may  have  an  oper¬ 
ating  cost  20%  less  than  a  store 
offering  deliveries,  charge  accounts, 
and  other  conveniences  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
cash  and  carry  store.  Retailers  sell 
merchandise  plus  satisfaction,  to  use 
an  abstract  term.  The  cash  and 
carry  store  deals  in  fewer  satisfac¬ 
tions.  A  major  problem  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  to  find  his  proper  niche, 
i.e..  to  offer  to  his  potential  patrons 
the  merchandise  and  satisfaction 
which  they  want. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  which  is  true,  not  only 
of  retailing  but  of  manufacturing  as 
well.  Poor  merchandising,  using  the 
term  in  its  narrower  sense,  can  very 
easily  cause  expense  dislocations, 
and.  conversely,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
pense  reductions  are  possible 
through  the  improvement  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  or  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions. 
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father'  rights  is  not  violating'  the 
law  in  conductinff  both  common  car¬ 
rier  and  contract  carrier  oiK'rations 
thereunder. 

Rttliin/  A'o.  24:  Question:  A 
shi|)ment  was  routed  by  tbe  shipper 
truin  a  point  in  one  State  to  a  desti¬ 
nation  in  another  State  via  two  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  motor  vehicle.  Tbe 
initial  carrier  did  not  deliver  the 
shiimient  to  tbe  delivering  carrier 
named  in  the  routing  instructions, 
but  to  another  carrier.  May  this 
Coinmiss’on  require  compliance 
with  the  shipper’s  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  ? 

.4 //.steer;  Xo.  The  Motor  Carrier 
.\ct.  1935.  contains  no  provision 
concerning  the  routing  of  shipments. 
Paragrai/h  (8)  of  Section  15,  Part 
I,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .Act 
does  not  apply  to  motor  carriers.  If 
the  initial  carrier  performed  the 
trans])ortation  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  shipper’s  instructions,  the 
que.stions  as  to  whether  it  violated 
its  cc/ntract  and  whether  the  shipper 
may  recover  damages  therefor  are 
for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Riiliiiff  .Vo.  25 :  Question :  A 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
.\ct.  entered  into  a  contract  to  trans¬ 
port  a  certain  commodity  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate ;  subsequently  it  establishes 
a  different  rate  upon  that  commodi¬ 
ty  by  tariff  duly  filed.  May  it  law¬ 
fully  charge  the  contract  rate  or 
must  it  charge  the  rate  established 
by  its  tariff? 

.'iiisieer:  It  must  charge  the  tarff 
rate. 

Ruling  No.  27 :  Question  :  Should 
a  joint  rate  he  canceled  hv  the  car¬ 
riers  because  of  failure  to  agree 
upon  divisions  thereof? 

.4 //.steer :  Xo.  Upon  failure  of 
carriers  to  agree  upon  ])roper  divi- 
ions.  their  proper  course  is  so  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Commission  and  suhmit  the 
matter  to  the  Commission  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  a  proper  proceeding. 

Acme  Application 

Taking  opj/osite  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  two  motor  truck  publishing  bu¬ 
reaus  filed  e.xceptions  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  Report  in  the  proceeding 
involving  the  application  of  .\cme 
Fast  Freight,  Inc.,  et  al.  for  authori¬ 
ty  to  operate  under  the  Motor  Car¬ 
rier  Act. 

Southern  Motor  Carriers’  Rate 
Conference,  in  a  statement  filed  by 


its  general  counsel.  Edgar  Watkins, 
Jr.,  insi-sted  that  the  Acme  Fast 
Freight  and  other  conqianies  ojK-rat- 
ing  in  a  similar  manner  are  common 
carriers  under  the  Motor  Carrier 
.Act,  1935,  and  that  the  Commissitm 
should  limit  their  certificates  to  the 
e.\act  services  they  were  ])erforming 
on  June  1,  1935,  citing  Section  208 
of  the  -Act  as  authority  for  such 
limitations. 

Ihe  re])ort  of  F'xaminer  C.  I. 
Kephart  indicate/l  that  the  applicant, 
.Acme  Fast  Freight.  Inc.,  should  be 
classified  as  a  broker  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  as  a  common  carrier  in 
others,  and  as  a  shipper  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  railroafls.  Counsel  for  South¬ 
ern  Motor  Carriers’  Rate  Confer¬ 
ence  contended  that  regulation  can 
be  perfected  only  if  aiqdicant  and 
similar  agencies  are  given  only  one 
classification,  that  of  a  common  car¬ 
rier. 

Middle  .Atlantic  States  Motor 
Carrier  Conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  e.xceptions  filed  with  the 
Commission,  suj/ported  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Examiner  that  a 
brokerage  license  be  issued  to  Acme 
Fast  Freight.  It  disagreed  with  the 
Examiner’s  recommendation  where¬ 
in  he  would  grant  the  applicant  a 
certificate  as  a  common  carrier. 

The  exceptions  pointed  out  that 
the  ajqdicant.  as  a  freight  forward¬ 
er.  does  not  own  or  operate  any 
equipment,  contending  that  the 
ownership  or  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  status. 

Further  testimony  in  the  case 
])robably  will  be  taken  soon,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Examiner’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  his  proposed  report. 

Regulation  of  Motor  Carriers 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
task  confronting  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  bringing  alK/ut 
])ro;:er  regulation  of  highway  motor 
carriers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  78,000  truck  and  bus  op¬ 
erators  now  registered  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  The  Commis¬ 
sion.  then,  must  deal  with  78,000 
carriers  under  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  whereas  they  now  deal  with 
only  140  odd  railroads  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  .Act. 

The  majority  are  small  motor  car¬ 
riers  and  the  Commission  must  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  educating  these 
carriers  to  what  they  can  and  cannot 


do  under  the  .Act.  This  tremendous 
task,  however,  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  by 
state  and  national  trucking  assitcia- 
tions  and  by  the  various  rate  bu¬ 
reaus  whicb  i)ublish  motor  carrier 
rates. 

Controllers'  Congress — Pacific 
Coast  Regional  Convention 

The  Western  Traffic  Conference, 
which  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
traffic  managers  of  member  stores  of 
our  .As.sociation,  located  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  took  an  active  part  in 
tlv  first  Controllers’  Congress  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Convention  which  was 
held  during  the  latter  jiart  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Conference  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  admirably.  Charles  A.  Duffy, 
President  of  the  Western  Traffic 
Conference,  was  the  Chairman  at  a 
sessV)n  at  which  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  presented  by  members  of 
tbe  Conference: 

Redueing  Expenses — Traffic,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ments. 

P>y  Fred  Simpson.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Western  Traffic  Conference, 
Supt..  Transportation,  Broadway 
Department  Store.  Los  .Angeles, 
Calif. 

Code  of  Ethics. 

By  Lloyd  B.  Hughes.  Regional 
Traffic  Manager,  Montgomery 
W’ard  &  Co..  Oakland.  Calif. 

Transportation  Rates — Their  Effect 
on  Landed  Costs. 

By  Arthur  T.  White,  Traffic 
Manager.  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Research  and  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

By  Fred  W.  .Ashton,  Traffic 
Manager,  Bullock’s.  Los  .Angeles, 
Calif. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  cop¬ 
ies  of  any  of  these  papers  to  mem¬ 
bers  desiring  them. 

Public  Interests  Should  Guide 
Interstate  Coninierce  Coinniission 
in  Ruling  on  Mergers 

The  following  copyrighted  arti¬ 
cle  hv  John  T.  Flynn,  nationally 
known  writer  on  economic  subjects, 
is  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of 
and  by  special  permissif/n  from 
Xews])aper  Fnter])rise  .Association 
Service ; 

“'rii?  last  Congress  placed  auto¬ 
motive  highway  traffic  in  interstate 
fields  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
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s' ate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
railroads  had  fought  for  this  for 
years.  They  insisted  that  the  buses 
and  trucks  were  competitors  of  the 
roads,  that  the  roads  were  subject 
to  extensive  Federal  control,  while 
their  rivals  went  free  of  it. 

“When  the  act  was  passed.  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  column  that  the  public 
now  faced  a  serious  decision  al)out 
its  transportation  problem.  The 
highways,  the  trucks,  and  the  buses 
faced  regulation.  Rut  in  whose  in¬ 
terest  were  they  to  be  regulated? 

In  the  intere.st  of  the  railroads?  Or 
in  the  interest  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion? 

“If  the  trucks  and  buses  possessed 
advantages  for  the  public  at  lower 
costs  than  the  roads,  the  public 
should  be  assured  of  getting  those 
advantages.  But  there  was  a  dis- 
l)osition  on  the  part  of  the  roads  to 
wish  that  the  buses  and  trucks 
should  be  forced  to  charge  the  same 
rates  as  the  roads,  regardless  of  the 
co.st  of  service  by  these  carriers. 

“Now  a  new  situation  becomes 
acute.  Many  of  the  railroads  are  in 
a  scramble  to  get  possession  of  bus 
and  truck  routes.  The  question 
arises  for  the  public  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  at 
once:  Should  the  railroads  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  control  of  these  com¬ 
petitors  of  theirs?  Should  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bus  and  truck  trans- 
l)ortation  be  brought  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  an  agency  which  may  be 
interesting  in  retarding  that  devel- 
o  nient  ? 

“The  railroads  are  using  the  hold¬ 
ing  comi)any  as  a  means  of  effecting 
their  control  of  the  highways.  The 
American  Contract  and  Trust  Co., 
a  huge  trucking  concern,  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  controls  it  through 
its  holding  company,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Company. 

“The  New  York  Central  operates 
through  the  Carloading  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company  which  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Central. 

“The  Van  Sweringens,  through 
their  network  of  holding  companies, 
dominate  several  trucking  concerns. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
large  railroads. 

“Now  the  roads,  through  these 
subsidiaries,  are  scouring  the  high- 
w'ays  for  more  and  wider  control  of 
trucks  and  buses.  Presently,  if  this 
continues,  indeed  if  it  is  not  already 
so,  the  trucks  will  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  railroads. 


“Store  door  delivery  by  roads  is 
one  thing.  Domination  of  long-haul 
trucks  in  direct  competition  with 
railroads  is  another. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  can  decide  whether  or  not  a 
railroad  can  own  aiul  operate  a  bus 
or  truck  line.  Can  it  reach  bus  and 
truck  line  ownershij)  by  railroads 
where  this  is  accomplished  through 


the  device  of  the  holding  company? 
If  it  cannot,  of  course,  it  should  l)e 
given  that  power  without  delay. 
.\nd  then,  of  course,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  have  to 
arrive  at  a  policy  in  the  interest  of 
the  ]niblic.  not  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  or  truck  owner,  on  whether 
ra  l roads  will  be  permitted  to  absorb 
this  powerful  com])etitor.” 


Acquisition  of  Truck  Lines  by  Railroads 

{Continued  from  piujc  34j 


vice,  regardless  of  wh:it  the  competi¬ 
tive  service  may  be.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  one  of  our  important 
railroads  announced  overnight  ser¬ 
vice  between  two  large  cities  527 
miles  apart.  In  my  oi)inion  1  doubt 
if  there  is  a  motor  carrier  in  exist¬ 
ence  today  that  could  economically 
and  efficiently  operate  under  that 
schedule  for  that  distance.  Now,  if 
any  motor  carrier  thinks  that  he  can 
slow  up  now  that  he  has  the  busi¬ 
ness,  he  had  better  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  the  rail  carriers  have  taken 
serious  recognition  of  the  time  fac¬ 
tor  and  any  business  that  remains 
to  the  motor  carriers  in  the  future 
will  be  on  a  strictly  com])etitive  basis 
and  when  I  s])eak  of  com])etition.  I 
mean  in  every  respect — speed  in¬ 
cluded. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
among  motor  carriers,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  to  ask  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  short  notice  in  which  to 
publish  their  tariffs.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Commission  retpiests 
that  tariffs  do  not  become  effective 
until  thirty  days  after  publication  is 
to  give  the  shipping  public  an  o])por- 
tunity  to  study  the  tariff  and  its 
contents  to  determine  whether  that 
tariff  will  result  in  hardships  upon 
it.  No  shipper  likes  to  be  caught 
unawares  with  regard  to  rate 
changes.  Rates  are  used  in  fixing 
the  landed  cost  of  merchandise  up¬ 
on  which  selling  cost  is  based  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  have 
as  much  opportunity  as  possible  to 
correct  his  practices  where  they  are 
affected  by  changes  in  rates.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  instances  where  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  a  tariff  upon 
shorter  than  statutory  notice  are 
justified,  but  it  would  be  well  for 
the  motor  carrier  industry  to  know 
that  the  shippers  are  getting  pretty 
well  fed  up  with  this  procedure. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  tariff, 
I  would  like  to  leave  another  thought 
with  you  and  that  is  that  tariffs  bear¬ 
ing  expiration  dates  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  good  business  among  shippers. 


.\gain  there  are  instances  where  a 
dei)arture  from  the  regular  i)roced- 
ure  is  justifiable,  but  as  a  regular 
thing,  tariffs  should  only  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  need  for  such  a 
tariff  has  been  carefully  weighed 
and  the  conse(|uences  considered. 
When  this  has  been  done  there  is 
rarely  need  for  an  expiration  date. 
Stability  in  rates  is  what  we  want 
and  what  we  must  have  to  operate 
economically  in  the  industrial  world. 

d'he  retailer  needs  the  motor  car¬ 
rier  as  he  needs  the  rail  and  the 
water  carriers,  but  don’t  forget,  he 
got  along  without  it  for  a  long,  long 
time,  and  if,  because  of  neglect  of 
the  little  things,  motor  service  be¬ 
comes  less  desirable,  your  comjx'ti- 
tors  are  going  to  get  the  business. 

While  the  retailer,  as  a  matter  of 
self  interest,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
help  you  remain  independent  motor 
carriers,  you  can’t  ex])ect  him  to 
carry  on  unless  you,  as  a  party  of 
some  interest,  do  what  you  can  to 
merit  his  sui)port.  Make  it  easy  and 
make  it  a  pleasure  for  your  patrons 
to  do  business  with  you  and  you  will 
find  him  a  valuable  ally.  Don’t  stick 
your  neck  out  by  trying  to  haul  all 
the  freight  in  the  world.  Develop 
a  satisfactory  volume  for  distances 
in  which  you  can  operate  efficiently 
and  at  a  profit. 

Don’t  try  to  change  your  rates, 
your  rules  and  your  classification 
without  discussing  it  with  your  cus¬ 
tomer  :  after  all,  he,  too,  is  vitally 
interested.  You’ll  never  get  much 
support  from  folks  you  ignore  and 
you  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  sup¬ 
port  from  shippers  in  the  years  to 
come,  if  domination  of  the  motor 
carrier  industry  by  railroads  is  to 
f^o  no  farther.  Some  rather  large 
shippers  are  beginning  to  wonder  a 
little  bit  as  to  just  how  sincere  some 
of  the  truck  operators  are  alKiut 
their  desire  to  remain  free  from 
railroad  control.  Now  would  lie  a 
good  time  to  convince  them  that  you 
operators  are  in  the  motor  carrier 
business  to  haul  freight  and  not  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  your  business. 
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Effect  of  Housing  on  Distribution 

(Continued  from  fayc  17) 


municipal  g»)verniuent  rises  and  that 
wc  carry  the  freight. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  we  need  first  is  a 
housing  campaign  for  those  who 
have  saved  their  money  to  buy  a 
home.  Cautious  estimates  indicate 
that  we  need  at  least  seven  hundred 
fifty  thousand  homes  annually  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  whole  cycle  of 
reemidoyment.  purchasing  power, 
consumption,  turnover  of  money  and 
the  general  ri.se  of  income  and  the 
contribution  to  the  jniblic  treasury 
will  lx-  the  inevitable  result.  Public 
housing  is  not  yet  understood  in  this 
country.  Tt  is  a  science  we  must 
learn,  particularly  with  relation  to 
management  of  public  housing.  The 
Ix-neficiaries  can  lx*  treated  either  as 
inmates  in  an  institution  or  as  citi¬ 
zens  entitled  to  an  enlightened  pa¬ 
ternalism  of  government.  Until  we 
understand  this  problem  and  remove 
it  from  any  type  of  control  which 
will  destroy  its  usefulness  and  raise 
our  national  income  to  a  point  where 
it  can  stand  the  extra  burden  of 
taxation  for  Public  Housing.  T  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  Ix'  a  mistake  to  attempt 
public  housing  on  any  large  scale 
and  add  to  the  governmental  deficit. 
However.  T  feel  that  we.  as  distri¬ 
butors.  are  interested  in  the  earliest 
consummation  possible  of  a  slum 
clearance  program.  The  survey 
made  in  Boston  indicates  that  when 
you  take  a  bligrhted  area  and  clean 
it  up.  you  turn  it  from  an  operating 
loss  into  a  profit  in  government 
overhead.  From  a  rational,  social 
standpoint,  we  ought  to  start  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  national  program  of 
.slum  eradication,  based  noon  a  com¬ 
pact  with  the  states.  The  Bible 
makes  the  apt  remark  about  figs  not 
growing  upon  tbi.stles.  neither  can 
we  grow  decent  citizens  upon  the 
shocking  filth  and  squalor  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  many  of  our  large  cities. 

3.  Private  Initiative 

The  mo.st  important  stimulus 
which  we  can  give  to  Distribution 
lies  in  the  production  of  a  home  for 
millions  of  .\merican  families  with 
income  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  field  of  direct  promo¬ 
tional  effort  to  be  made  in  this  con¬ 
nection  provided  that  we  revise  onr 
thinking  alxnit  the  relation  between 
distributors  and  the  items  that  go 


into  house  construction  and  decora¬ 
tion.  Up  to  now,  we  have  never 
been  part  and  parcel  of  home  con¬ 
struction.  W'e  have  waited  for  the 
home  to  be  built  and  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  come  around  to  our  places 
of  business.  1  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  retailers  will  be  directly 
interested  in  the  development  of 
lu)me  construction.  An  imjx)rtant 
stride  in  that  direction  has  lx.*en 
made  in  England.  When  we  get  to 
the  point  of  having  sound  communi¬ 
ty  ])lanning,  people  will  want  to  live 
(lecently,  recover  their  own  dignity 
and  provide  a  ])roper  background  for 
the  upbringing  of  their  families.  The 
use  of  new  materials  will  bring  a 
new  and  inventive  field  ft)r  home 
decoration.  .Mready  we  see  what 
the  modern  tendency  has  done  to 
home  decoration.  The  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  a  durable  modern  home  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  ])uhlic  has 
ever  had  Ixdore  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  lowered  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance.  a  single  mortgage  sy.stem 
with  long  term  maturities  and 
nxMithly  ])ayments.  a  home  con¬ 
structed  by  a  competent  and  respon¬ 
sible  industry — this  whole  concept 
will  unfreeze  purchasing  jx)wer  now 
wasted  and  dormant,  will  jirovide 
purchasing  i)ower  in  the  future  out 
of  the  salvages  of  intere.st.  ta.xes  and 
cost  of  repairs.  I  snhmit  that  there 
can  lx*  no  healthier  stimulus  to  Dis¬ 
tribution. 


take  (under  .Section  902)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  tax  of 
$1,000? 

d'he  amount  of  credit  allowable 
is  the  full  $800,  since  this  is  less 
than  90%  of  the  Federal  tax.  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  the  State  cojitribu- 
tion  is  made  with  resi)ect  to  services 
which  are  not  excepted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act.  (Thus,  where  a  State  Act 
covers  domestic  servants,  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  f)n  payroll  of  such 
employees  may  not  be  used  as  a 
ciedit  against  the  Federal  tax.) 

Employees  in  Branch 
Establishments 

S.S.T.  35 — “A”  has  several  places 
of  business,  each  of  which  is  in 
charge  of  a  sujxrvisor  who  hires 
and  discharges  emplovees  for  his 
branch.  “A”  owns  all  the  equipment 


What  This  Program  Would  Do 
for  America 

1.  A  housing  program  properly 
sponsored  would  provide  a  means 
for  investment  in  housing.  It  would 
stimulate  the  investment  of  money 
in  the  mortgage  market  based  upon 
a  security  wliich  would  be  free  from 
many  of  the  uncertainities  of  the 
past. 

2.  It  would  permit  the  further 
refinement  of  Federal  Housing  laws 
so  that  it  could  he  made  into  a  Se¬ 
curities  Act  for  real  estate  and  would 
]irevent  fraudulent  and  shoddy  con¬ 
struction  and  eliminate  oppressive 
financial  practices. 

3.  It  would  improve  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  provide  a  new  era  for 
home  furni.shings,  thus  giving  the 
merchant  and  distributor  a  greater 
objective  and  a  greater  influence. 

4.  It  would  i)rovide  a  normal 

How  of  building  activity  from  year 
to  year.  ;  " 

5.  It  is  the  fusion  of  a  social 
objective,  with  an  economic  purpose 
because  it  would  take  the  country 
out  of  the  red  and  therefore  take  the 
Reds  out  of  the  country. 

6.  It  makes  for  real  democracy, 
for  it  can  lx  the  chief  source  of  a 
solid  support  of  the  .American  sys¬ 
tem  of  life  and  industry. 

7.  Tt  creates  a  real  passion  for 
lilxrty. 

8.  It  is  the  Ix'ginning  of  a  NEW 
AMERICA. 

Ed.  Note:  This  article  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Cohn’s  address  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution. 


in  each  branch  and  pays  each  super¬ 
visor  a  certain  sum  each  week  which 
includes  the  latter’s  remuneration 
as  well  as  that  of  the  individuals 
hired  by  him.  Separate  bookkeep¬ 
ing  accounts  as  to  the  payroll  of  each 
establishment  are  not  kept. 

Tt  is  held  that  the  supervisors 
and  employees  of  each  -  branch  arc 
employees  of  “A”. 

Bonuses  Paid  to  Salespeople^ 
Reimbursed  by  Manufacturer 
S.S.T.  42 — During  a  sales  cam¬ 
paign  a  manufacturer  authorized  a 
retailer  to  pay  his  salespeople  a 
bonus  on  sales  of  merchandise  of 
the  particular  manufacturer.  The 
retailer  kept  a  record  of  sales,  paid 
the  salespeople,  billed  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  the  bonuses,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  reimbursed. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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It  is  held  that  the  bonuses  con¬ 
stitute  wages  and  that  since  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  performed  for  the  retailer 
and  the  employees  are  hired  by  him, 
and  are  under  his  direction  and  con¬ 
trol,  they  are  his  employees,  even 
though  he  is  reimbursed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  those  bonuses. 

Registration  of  Employees  for 
Federal  Old  Age  Benefits 

Although  details  of  procedure 
have  not  yet  been  announced,  the 
work  of  setting  up  initial  wage  rec¬ 


ords,  assignment  of  Social  Security 
Account  numbers  and  registration 
of  employees  will  ct)mmence  about 
November  15th.  'I'he  Post  Office 
Department  will  cooperate  with  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  connection 
with  this  work.  The  task  will  in¬ 
volve  the  tilling  out  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  by  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee,  the  making  of  a  ix'rmanent 
office  record  based  on  the  ai)i)lica- 
tion,  and  the  return  to  the  individual 
worker  of  a  card  certifying  that  an 
account  has  been  set  up  in  his  name. 


Do  You  Set  Up  a  Reserve  For  Vacation  Salaries? 


A  RECENT  inquiry  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  asked  what 
was  the  general  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  setting  up  a  reserve  for 
vacation  salaries  in  place  of  charg¬ 
ing  this  expense  to  the  summer 
months.  The  Controllers’  Congress 
replied  to  the  following  effect : 

“It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  to  set  up  this  type  of 
reserve.  To  minimize  the  effect  of 
paid  vacations  the  tendency  is  to 
siwead  vacations  over  a  period  of 
from  three  to  four  months  so  as  to 
carry  on  without  hiring  additional 
people.  Where  additional  help  is  re- 
(luired,  the  practice,  where  possible, 
is  to  shift  people  from  over-manned 
to  under-manned  departments. 

“One  controller  has  expressed  the 
thought  that  while  there  are  disad¬ 
vantages  to  charging  vacation  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  current  month  and  so 
working  a  hardship  on  some  depart¬ 
ments,  that  very  fact  acts  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  heads  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  to  obtain  a  great  volume.’’ 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  \’icc- 
President  and  Controller  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  having  seen  a 
copy  of  the  reply,  contrilnites  the 
following  with  regard  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  Macy’s. 

“If  it  is  not  a  general  practice  to 
set  up  this  type  of  reserve,  it  should 
l)e.  I  grappled  with  the  question 
for  many  years  and  realized  that 
unless  vacation  reserves  were  set  iq) 
it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons 
from  year  to  year  worth  anything. 
It  is  never  possible  to  schedule  de¬ 
partments  so  that  the  vacations  will 
happen  in  the  same  weeks  as  a  year 
ago. 

“From  an  expense  comparison 
viewix)int,  therefore,  the  problem 
shrieked  for  solution.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  set  up  a  reserve  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  as  a  criterion.  Each  week  we 
charged  every  dejiartment  and  every 
activity  with  a  set  percentage  of  the 
actual  wage  paid  and  set  up  a  credit 


to  vacation  reserve.  When  vacation 
salaries  are  jiaid  they  are  charged, 
not  to  the  exjiense  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  to  tlie  reserve.  We  have 
found  that  this  serves  the  purpose 
and  allows  us  to  allot  our  vacations 
each  year  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion,  and  that  it  keeps 
our  exiiense  comparison  correct 
throughout  the  year. 

“From  an  expense  iioint  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  illogical  to  charge  sum¬ 
mer  months  with  not  only  tlie  cost 
of  carrying  on  current  operations 


but  also  paying  for  vacations  earned 
by  work  done  during  the  preceding 
lifty-two  weeks.  Each  store  must 
study  the  (jitestion  by  itself.  Ex- 
])erience  will  show  each  Controll»-r 
what  percentage  must  be  set  up.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  almost 
all  vacations  have  been  taken,  an  in¬ 
ventory  is  made  of  the  vacations  still 
due  employees ;  adjusting  entry  is 
then  made,  crediting  or  debiting  the 
vacation  salary  reserve  as  the  case 
may  be. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that 
since  1929  there  has  been  a  steady 
climb  in  the  percentage  of  vacation 
cost  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
numlxr  of  peojile  entitled  to  vaca¬ 
tion.  d'his  has  been  largelv  due 
to  a  more  stabilized  force  which  in 
turn  was  caused  by  employment 
conditions.  We  helped  it  along,  of 
course,  by  holding  on  to  all  worthy 
employees.’’ 

What  is  the  practice  in  your 
store  ? 

Comment  on  this  topic  will  lx* 
welcomed.  Your  views  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  without  identification  if  you 
so  desire. 


The  Dual  Post 

{Continued  jrom  page  24) 


soon  as  jx)ssible  after  balancing. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  cus¬ 
tomer  service  which  is  of  a  flexible 
nature,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  credit 
men  to  get  customers  to  buy  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability,  to  pay  and  to 
serve  them  with  a  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  credit  department  is  in 
a  position  to  render  a  salient  part  of 
this  .service  through  so  regulating 
its  procedure  that  customers  are  not 
unduly  delayed  in  selling  depart¬ 
ments  waiting  for  approval  of  sales, 
because  its  records  are  not  up  to 
date.  This  also  applies  to  “send” 
sales  which  may  be  delayed  one  or 
more  deliveries  pending  checking 
records  for  payments.  Stores  using 
the  dual  system  claim  that  it  mini¬ 
mizes  the  delay  in  service  and  per¬ 
mits  of  the  more  intelligent  handling 
of  the  extension  of  credit. 

Generally  speaking,  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  dual  system  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

( 1 )  There  will  be  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  from  customers  due  to  re¬ 
duction  of  bookkeeping  and  billing 
errors. 

2)  There  will  be  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  check  on  postings  to  the  right 
account. 


(3)  There  will  lx‘  an  absolute 
check  on  pick  up  of  old  balances. 

(4)  It  insures  automatic  daily 
balance. 

(5)  It  insures  little  trouble  in 
finding  monthly  trial  balances 
quickly. 

(6)  It  insures  bills  going  out  on 
the  night  of  the  first. 

(7)  It  permits  billing  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month. 

f8)  New  operators  will  not 
cause  the  trouble  they  do  on  other 
systems  due  to  daily  checking  of 
balances  and  absolute  control  over 
their  work. 

(9)  It  is  less  affected  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  problem. 

(10)  Production  can  be  increased 
without  the  usual  increase  in  errors 
and  lost  time  at  end  of  month  look¬ 
ing  for  balances. 

(11)  Credit  and  collection  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  drawn  off  commenc¬ 
ing  the  first  of  the  month. 

(12)  Less  supervision  is  required 
due  to  automatic  checks. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete 
if  I  did  not  mention  some  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  disadvantages  of  dual  post. 

Among  the  disadvantages  are  in¬ 
cluded  additional  investment  in  ma¬ 
chines,  depreciation  of  machines  and 
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salaries  and  duplication  of  binders,  duplication  represents  a  substantial 
ledger  cards,  changes  of  all  kinds  amount.  Also  verification  of  iner- 
and  postings.  cliandise  credits  can  not  be  as  easily 

'I'his  additional  investment  and  done  as  with  some  other  systems. 


Creditgrams 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


“credit  for  consumers  is  a  major 
timlxT  in  our  credit  structure.”  This 
is  something  we  might  well  jjonder 
over  when  department  stores  formu¬ 
late  their  credit  policies  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

In  this  connection.  I  happened  to 
come  across  some  advance  informa¬ 
tion  soon  to  l)e  released  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  New  York,  to 
the  effect  that  appro.ximately  85% 
of  current  garnishments  of  muni¬ 
cipal  employees’  salaries  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  irresponsible  small  loan 


Ik*  reduced  33%. 

With  the  relatively  lenient  credit 
policies  in  force  by  most  department 
stores,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
loan  shark,  in  case  of  any  forced 
liquidation,  will  get  his  money  with 
the  department  store  being  left  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag. 

.\s  to  the  consumer  debt  outstand¬ 
ing  by  ty]KS  of  lending  agencies,  the 
pamphlets  attempts  the  breakdown 
.shown  alK)ve,  which  I  iKlieve  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  department  stores  do¬ 
ing  a  credit  selling  business. 


Consumer  Debt  Ry  Types  OrLENniNr.  Agencies* 

Estimated  Outstanding. 


Credit  Rased  on  Personal  Pro/'erty  and  End  of  1935 

General  Credit  (Millions  of  dollars) 

Retailers’  Open  Accounts  . .’ .  $2,800 

Retailer  and  Finance  Comnany  Installment  Sales  Credit .  2.100 

Advances  bv  Relatives  and  Friends  .  1,000 

Commercial  Bank  Pcr.sonal  Loans  (not  segrcKated) .  500 

Personal  Finance  Companies  .  225 

Illegal  Lenders  .  119 

Industrial  Banks  (includiiif;  Morris  Plan)  .  110 

Pawnshop  Loans  .  110 

Personal  Loan  Departments  of  Commercial  Banks  .  40 

Credit  Unions  .  40 

Remedial  I.oan  .Associations  .  26 

Axias  .  6 

Philanthropic,  Employer,  Student  and  Other  Sitecial  Loan  Funds.  25 

Credit  Based  on  Savings  and  Other  Reserves 

Life  Insurance  Policy  I.oans .  2.300 

V’eteran  Borrowings  on  Life  Insurance  and  .Adjusted  Compensa- 

sation  Certificates  .  1,666 

Building  and  Loan  .Association  Share  Loans  .  105 

Savings  Bank  Loans  on  Pass  Books .  8 

Loans  by  Other  Savings,  Loan  and  Investment  Companies .  50 


Total  .  $11,230 


*.As  explained  estimates  where  adequate  data  are  not  available  are  necessarily 
rough.  .All  estimates  are  net.  after  deducting  loans  for^  business  purposes.  Money 
lo,ans  include  virtually  no  rural  credit,  and  no  real  estate  debt.  For  some  items,  use 
has  been  made  of  earlier  studies  bv  Dr.  M.  R.  Neifeld  and  Dr.  F.  \V.  Ryan,  and 
of  current  estimates  by  Mr.  Rolf  Nugent. 


agencies,  racketeers,  loan  sharks,  so- 
called  customer  peddlers,  cheap 
credit  jewelry  houses,  credit  cloth¬ 
ing  stores  and  borax  credit  furniture 
stores.  Department  stores,  incident¬ 
ally.  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
garnishment  executions.  One  em¬ 
ployee,  for  instance,  was  found  to 
have  a  total  of  twenty-two  such  gar¬ 
nishments  executed  against  him ! 

I  have  been  told  on  reliable  au¬ 
thority  that,  if  these  illegal  lending 
agencies  could  he  wiped  out.  cur¬ 
rent  outstanding  consumer  debt  in 
New  York  City  would  automatically 


Tnst.4I,lment  Selling,  a  Symposi¬ 
um  published  by  the  Duke  I^^ui- 
versity  School  of  Law,  iu  its 
.4pril.  1935  issue  of  Law  aud 
Coutemporary  Problems.  145 

pp. 

The  series  of  articles  collected  in 
this  pamphlet  covers  rather  compre¬ 
hensively  the  problems  and  various 
idiases  of  installment  selling.  For  a 
brief,  general  survey  of  the  subject, 
it  is  admirable.  Tt  cannot,  however. 
Ik  viewed  as  the  ultimate  treatise, 
surely  not  from  the  department 
store  viewpoint.  Of  course,  the  out- 
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.standing  industry  as  to  installment 
selling,  is  the  automobile  industry, 
and  the  symposium  very  justily  con¬ 
cerns  it.self  largely  with  that  field. 
Rut  there  is  much  material,  even  in 
those  chapters  which  ostensibly  deal 
with  the  finance  companies,  that  is 
highly  significant  to  the  retailer. 

Professor  Isaacs  of  the  Harvard 
Rusiness  School  introduces  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  interesting  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  historic  background 
and  the  economic  elements  which 
have  led  to  the  great  boom  in  install¬ 
ment  selling.  Dr.  Lsaacs  sets  the 
keynote  for  the  discussion  to  come 

when  he  says.  “ .  the  future 

tasks  of  the  law  regarding  install¬ 
ment  sales  point  in  two  directions : 
to  perfect  the  machinery  of  legiti¬ 
mate  installment  selling ;  and  to 
check  abuses.” 

Mr.  Raoul  Rerger’s  article  on 
“Usury  in  Installment  Sales”  is 
rather  legalistic  in  its  approach  and 
language.  Mr.  Rerger  is  so  affected 
bv  his  knowledge  of  the  abuse  of 
rates  practiced  by  many  firms,  that 
he  allows  himself  to  Ik  led  into  the 
common  error  of  assuming  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  is  merely  an  interest 
charge,  and  consequently  recom- 
meniling  the  application  of  the  usury 
laws  to  installment  sales.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  Ecker,  Assistant  General  Coun¬ 
sel  to  the  C.I.T.,  in  his  commentary 
on  Mr.  Rerger’s  article,  while  clari¬ 
fying  the  fundamental  error  in  the 
latter’s  reasoning,  inclines  too  far 
to  minimize  the  abuses  which  we 
all  know  do  exist.  Mr.  Ecker  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  is  no  need  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr.  William  T.  Foster  and  Le 
Raron  R.  Foster,  of  the  Poliak 
Foundation,  in  their  article  “Rate 
.A.spects  of  Installment  Legislation”, 
demonstrate  the  great  variations 
among  the  different  plans  and  rates. 
These  gentlemen  make  a  strong  case 
for  legislation  requiring  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  rates  and  terms  in  every 
installment  contract,  but  they  are 
strongly  opposed  to  such  things  as 
the  Indiana  law  which  authorizes 
the  State  Department  of  Financial 
Institutions  to  set  ma.ximum  rates. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  the 
work  of  the  Messrs.  Foster  deserves 
especial  commendation. 

The  next  three  articles.  “The 
Consumer’s  Stake  in  the  Finance 
Company  Code  Controversy”  by 
Professor  Cavers  of  the  Duke  Law 
.School ;  “The  Mechanics  of  the  In¬ 
stallment  Credit  Sale”  by  Mr. 
William  Adelson  of  the  Virginia 
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Bar;  and  “Practical  Asi)ects  of 
Some  Legal  Problems  of  Sales  F"!- 
nance  Companies”  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Myerson  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
C.  I.  T.,  viewed  as  a  unit,  give  a 
very  complete  picture  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  plans  used  by  the  finance  com¬ 
panies,  their  methods  of  procedure, 
how  they  protect  themselves,  in  fact 
their  entire  operating  system.  These 
three  articles,  though  not  precisely 
in  point  for  retailers,  will  well  repay 
the  scrutiny  of  all  persons  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  informed  as  to  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Greene,  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  contributes  “Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  Activities  in 
.Aid  of  the  Time  Purchaser.”  Mr. 
Greene  is  rather  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  for  coping 
with  the  fraudulent  installment  .sell¬ 
ing  outfits  which  so  menace  legiti¬ 
mate  installment  sales.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attention  of  honest 
retailers  should  be  focussed  on  the 
apalling  abuses  he  reveals.  The 
Better  Business  Bureaus  alone  and 
unsupported  cannot  deal  with  it 
satisfactorily. 

The  symjxisium  concludes  with 
two  articles  by  staff  members  of  tbe 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr.  Rolf 


would  make  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  law.  This  particular  member 
of  the  industry  notified  all  five  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  certain  city  that  it  would 
hereafter  discontinue  its  discount  al¬ 
lowance  of  33^%  plus  5^c  extra  be¬ 
cause  it  was  discriminatory  and  that 
the  competitors  of  the  recipients  of 
the  letter  were  not  receiving  the  ex¬ 
tra  5%.  Fortunately,  here  is  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  retailers  compared 
notes  and  they  found  that  all  five 
were  receiving  exactly  the  same  dis¬ 
count  and  that,  under  the  guise  of 
complying  with  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  the  manufacturer  simply 
decided  that  he  would  retain  the 
additional  5%  as  an  extra  profit  for 
himself.  There  was  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  between  competing  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  manufacturer  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  necessity,  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  .Act,  for  bim 
to  abrogate  his  contracts. 

Another  instance  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  was  that 
of  a  manufacturer,  a  member  of  the 
same  industry,  who  had  two  cus¬ 
tomers  of  almost  equal'  size  in  a 
city  and  who  had  an  annual  con- 


Nugent  in  his  “Devices  fi)r  Liqui¬ 
dating  .Small  Claims  in  Detroit”  de- 
scrilx's  the  informal,  e(|uitable  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  court  wliich  was  the 
first  in  this  field  of  “facilitating  par¬ 
tial  payments  by  employee  debtors 
on  judgments  granted  by  tbe  court.” 
Mr.  Nugent’s  article  is  sui)i)lement- 
ed  by  a  series  of  case  studies  by 
Miss  Mary  Risk,  collected  under  the 
heading  “Installment  Sale  C'ontracts 
in  the  Detroit  Conciliation  Court.” 
Many  of  these  ca.ses.  in  most  (jf 
which  the  plaintiff  was  a  finance 
conqiany  or  an  installment  jewelry 
liouse.  show  the  actual  unfiirtunate 
results  of  the  abuses  so  well  de- 
scrilx'd  by  Mr.  Greene. 

This  reviewer,  as  the  reader  has 
no  (Umbt  divined,  was  very  greatly 
impressed  by  tbe  pamphlet.  It  has 
been  written  for  the  most  part  in 
clear  non-technical  language,  al¬ 
though  the  lawyers  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  do  occasionally  revert  to 
tbe  language  of  an  aj^pellate  court. 
Tins,  tbough.  is  a  mere  minor  ob¬ 
jection.  Tlie  ])ublication  is  unre¬ 
servedly  recommended  to  the  lay¬ 
man  in  .search  of  a  comprehensive, 
yet  brief,  survey  of  tbe  subject. 

Cojiies  may  be  obtained  from  tbe 
Duke  University  School  of  Law,  at 
sixty  cents  ix>r  copy. 


tract  e.xi)iring  December  31st  each 
\ear  which  ])rovided  that  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  retailer  purchasing 
a  given  quantity  of  his  merchandise 
the  merchandise  would  be  sold  to 
tbe  retailer  at  a  given  price  with  a 
.SO-.W  advertising  allowance  not  to 
exceed  a  given  amount  and  that  the 
manufacturer  would  provide  dem¬ 
onstrators  to  demonstrate  the  mer- 
cliandi.se.  One  of  the  customers  of 
the  manufacturer  in  this  city  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  selling  a  somewhat 
larger  quantity  of  the  jiroduct  than 
the  other  and  the  manufacturer  noti¬ 
fied  the  customer  whose  sales  were 
alxive  the  agreed  amount  but  not 
equal  to  liis  competitors  that  be¬ 
cause  of  tbe  Robinson-Patman  .Act 
he  was  compelled  to  rescind  his 
contract  with  this  customer  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  contract  with  the  com¬ 
petitor.  Here  again  the  Robinson- 
Patman  .Act  was  used  merely  as  an 
excuse  to  abrogate  a  contract  with¬ 
out  any  necessity,  in  my  opinion,  or 
legal  right  to  so  do  for  the  simple 
reason  that  either  competitor  was 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  con¬ 
tract  of  the  other,  and  further,  the 


result  of  tlie  action  was  e.xactly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  intent  of  the  law.  In 
other  words,  it  tended  to  put  the 
smaller  buyer  at  a  disadvantage 
witbout  legal  necessity  to  .so  do. 

.Another  example  was  a  notifica¬ 
tion  received  by  a  retailer  from  a 
wholesaler,  loctited  in  the  same  city, 
that  because  of  tbe  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  .\ct  the  wholesaler  would  be 
compelled  to  tibrogate  a  contract 
for  an  annual  volume  expiring  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  I’pon  investi¬ 
gation  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
transactions  were  not  in  interstate 
commerce,  that  tbe  retailer  was  tbe 
sole  distributor  of  tbe  merchandise 
and  bad  no  competitor  in  the  city, 
and  so  tbe  law  could  not  possibly 
be  a])])licable  to  his  contract  with 
the  wholesaler.  This  wholesaler  at¬ 
tempted  to  iioint  out  that  be  .sold 
similar  merchandise  to  retailers  in 
another  .State,  and  while  admitting 
that  tbe.se  retailers  were,  of  course, 
not  comjx'titors  of  tbe  first  retailer, 
he  said  that  he  was  afraid  of  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  law  which  jirohibiteil 
discrimination  in  discounts,  rebates, 
allowances  for  advertising  and  .serv¬ 
ice  charge,  but  again  he  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Section  3  simply 
])revented  di.scrimination  against 
competing  customers  of  the  .seller, 
and  .so  he  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  attemjrt  to  abrogate  this  contract, 
liarticularly  since  tbe  rebate  was  on 
annual  volume  and  the  semi-annual 
sales  already  made  indicated  that 
the  rebates  undoubtedly  would  be 
earned. 

To  summarize  I  should  say  tb.at 
no  contract  e.xcepting  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  brokerage  fees  is  illegal  per 
.se ;  that  a  seller  has  absolutely  no 
right  to  abrogate  a  contract  which 
has  only  a  short  period  to  run  un¬ 
less  the  contract  itself  contains  pro¬ 
visions  prohibited  by  the  law  and 
which  in  this  case  is  generally  im- 
jirobable;  that  where  an  adjustment 
with  competing  customers  of  the 
seller  would  tend  to  legalize  a  con¬ 
tract.  and  such  adjustment  was  rea¬ 
sonable  and  would  not  jdace  the 
seller’s  business  in  jeopardy,  that 
the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of 
the  seller  would  be  to  make  such 
adjustments  in.stead  of  attempting 
to  cancel  existing  contracts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and 
the  legal  obligation  of  the  seller  to 
disclose  to  the  buyer  all  pertinent 
facts  upon  which  the  seller  relies 
as  the  basis  for  any  cancellation. 
The  mere,  gratuitous  statement  that 
the  contract  is  discriminatory  is  not 
sufficient. 


The  Robinson-Patman  Law 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
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Retail  Secretaries 


•  THE  QUORUM  • 


SICCRKTARIKS  wlio  think  they 
have  unsurmi mutable  problems 
— who  feel  they  are  not  getting 
the  cooperation  from  their  members 
necessary  for  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  t)f  their  associations,  might  read 
with  profit  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
l)v  (jeorge  \'.  Sheridan,  executive 
director  of  the  Ohio  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

The  editors  of  this  department 
found  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bulletins  to  come  to  its  attention. 
.Mr.  Sheridan  who  recently  made  a 
tri])  through  the  State  of  Ohio  visit¬ 
ing  local  associati<ms  relates  an  in¬ 
teresting  conversation  he  had  with 
a  secretary  whom  he  does  not 
identify,  concerning  his  efforts  to 
pull  his  organization  out  of  the  well- 
known  rut.  Space  will  not  permit 
us  to  report  this  interview  in  full. 
Rrietly.  the  secretary  referred  to, 
reorganized  bureaus,  drafted  simple 
and  reasonable  agreements  on  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitations,  etc.,  which 
inemhers  would  endorse ;  and  then 
sold  the  idea  of  a  real  live  organiza¬ 
tion  to  his  individual  members ; 
urged  their  full  hearted  cooperation 
— and  got  it. 

d'he  Quorum  Department  was 
particularly  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Sheridan  liad  to  say  regarding  the 
intelligent  use  that  this  secretary 
makes  of  information  coming  to  his 
desk.  We  were  pleased,  of  course,  to 
learn  of  the  em])hasis  he  placed  on 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  The 
Hi’I.leti.n  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (Joods  .Association,  as  an  aid 
to  local  associations  and  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  and  we  are  accordingly  quot¬ 
ing  that  part  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  bul¬ 
letin  in  full,  as  follows: 

“One  evening  after  a  Board  meet¬ 
ing,  Air .  (head  of  a  snappy 

local  men’s  wear  store  who  former¬ 
ly  was  a  minor  executive  in  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  department 
stores)  suggested  tf)  me  a  plan  which 
has  l)een  not  only  interesting  but 
e.xceedingly  profitable  in  building  a 
closer  relation  with  my  stores.  He 
suggested  that  I  study,  as  much  as 
I  could,  the  various  retail  trade  jour¬ 
nals.  I  scouted  around  and  found 
in  each  field  the  journals  which  my 


better  merchants  seemed  to  depend 
u])on  in  each  line,  and  1  sid)scribed 
to  some  of  the.se  as  an  e.x])eriment. 

I  started  running  over  them  at  home 
in  the  evenings,  eliminating  all  the 
heavy  articles  on  the  state  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  i)robahle  effect  of  the 
new  federal  ta.x  bill  and  the  like.  I 
kept  my  eyes  open  for  hot  i)ractical 
selling  and  promotion  suggestions 
which  some  one  of  my  local  mem- 
l)ers  could  use  to  advantage.  .As  to 
the  result :  A'ou’d  be  surprised. 

“Most  good  stores  take  trade 
journals  and  they  are  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  read.  I  find,  however,  that  in 
peak  periods  they  are  ignored,  and 
even  when  read  the  merchant  too 
fre(|uently  hasn’t .  enough  imagina¬ 
tion  to  aj)])ly  good  suggestions  to  his 
own  ojH*ration.  That's  where  I  step 
in.  I  siH)t  an  article  which  I  think 
one  of  my  memlK*r  merchants  might 
use  to  advantage,  and  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  day  I  droj)  in  and  casu¬ 
ally  call  it  to  his  attention.  For 
examjde : 

"He  turned  to  the  .Sei)teml)er  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Bulletin  of  thp  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciATio.N,  which  had  ju.st  come  in. 

‘■'rhese  Store  Manuals  Are  Tops” 

“Have  y(m  been  following  this 
series  of  sales  manuals  which  the 
X.  R.  D.  (i.  .A.  has  been  publishing 
in  its  Bulleti.n  for  the  past  several 
months?’’  he  in(|uired.  "These  are 
strictly  first-class,  loaded  with  really 
practical  information  for  department 
managers  and  sales  people  in  the 
fields  which  they  cover.  The  current 
one.  on  furniture,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  merchandiser  or  sales 
person  in  the  city  who  deals  with 
furniture  in  any  way.  This  week  I 
will  see  that  a  good  portion  of  my 
members  interested  in  this  line  have 
that  opportunity.  I  got  the  idea 
regarding  this  particular  .series  from 
the  merchandise  manager  of  one  of 
the  large  city  stores  who  was  a 
speaker  at  our  Rotary  Club.  A 
manual  on  floor  coverings  had  just 
lx*en  issued  and  he  told  our  mem¬ 
bers  it  was  required  reading  in  his 
store  on  the  part  of  every  sales  per¬ 
son  and  carpet  department  execu¬ 


tive,  as  well  as  in  the  advertising  and 
adjustment  departments. 

“I  checked  iq)  and  found  that  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  only  two  mem- 
Ikts  here  and  only  one  of  them  had 
lieen  making  use  of  these  sales 
manuals.  I  took  my  copy  to  the 
other  two  department  stores.  The 
Boss  in  each  case  was  interested, 
and  called  in  the  heads  of  his  car¬ 
pet  department  and  told  them  he 
wanted  it  studied.  In  this  city  floor 
coverings  are  handled  in  our  fur¬ 
niture  stores  which,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  alK)ut  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
manuals,  but  two  of  them  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  write  to  New 
York  for  reprints.  They  tell  me 
that  they  have  lx*en  invaluable. 
Likewise,  in  other  lines  I  found 
j)lenty  of  stores  which  had  no  access 
to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  information, 
which  were  deeply  appreciative  of 
my  tij)s  on  some  of  the  other  man¬ 
uals.”  :|c  :ti  4c  41  iti 

Through  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association,  merchants  of 
Pennsylvania  are  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  “What  practicable 
methods  can  be  emidoyed  to  improve 
retail  advertising  methods  and 
standards  in  Pennsylvania?” 

Secretaries  in  other  states  will 
watch  with  interest  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania.  .A  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed,  including 
retail  merchants  from  various  cities 
and  sections  of  the  State  who  met 
with  a  committee  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  draft  an  effective  program. 
As  a  result,  two  courses  were  ten¬ 
tatively  decided  upon. 

The  first  course  was  in  the  field 
of  legislative  enactment,  with  en¬ 
dorsement  being  given  after  full 
consideration  to  four  specific  pro- 
l)osals  affecting  advertising  or  mer¬ 
chandising,  as  follows : 

.A.  .An  amendment  to  the  present 
Pennsylvania  False  .Advertising 
Law  to  delete  the  word  “know¬ 
ingly”,  in  order  to  put  “teeth” 
into  the  law  and  encourage 
more  vigorous  enforcement  by 
the  authorities. 

B.  The  enactment  of  an  effective 
“Going-Out-of-Business  Sale” 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Jesse  Isidor  Straus 

{^Continued  from  page  11) 


believed  the  Association  was  capable 
of  rendering  great  benefits  to  its 
trade.  He  was  interested  and  to 
Jesse  Straus  interest  compelled  ac¬ 
tion. 

His  own  large  interests  and  the 
grave  responsibility  of  his  own 
business  rarely,  if  ever,  kept  him 
from  attending  a  Board  meeting  and 
he  always  made  it  a  point  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  at  the 
Association’s  annual  conventions.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  him  to  sit  on  the 
platform  but  he  liked  to  sit  in  the 
audience  well  forward  where  he 
could  hear  all  that  went  on.  Mr. 
Straus  used  to  say  he  liked  to  come 
to  conventions  because  he  always 
got  so  much  from  them.  He  was 
always  the  kind  of  man  who  could 
learn  from  anyone.  That  was  part 
of  his  genius. 

Back  in  1918,  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  held  a  meeting  of  the 
War  Service  Committees  in  Atlantic 
City.  Mr.  Straus  was  there  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Trade.  It  had  been  a  strenuous 
day;  meetings  all  day  long  and  far 
into  the  night.  Then  a  few  hungry 
ones  got  the  inspiration  to  eat  lob¬ 
sters.  An  interesting  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  Fred  Rike.  George  Mit- 
ton.  Oscar  Webl)er.  Mr.  Straus,  Ed 
Killian.  C.  B.  Clark,  perhaps  one  or 
two  others  whose  names  do  not 
come  to  mind,  and  the  writer  re¬ 
paired  to  a  small  and  dingy  lobster 
joint  on  the  main  street.  Later, 
much  later,  Mr.  Straus  and  the 
writer  walked  up  the  stairs  into  the 
main  lobby  of  the  Traymore.  As 
they  were  separating  Air.  Straus 
said  with  that  smile  of  his  which 
would  have  won  a  child  or  charmed 
a  stray  dog.  “Do  you  know,  I  am 
so  tired  I  can  scarcely  lift  one  fool 
after  the  other,  but  it  has  been  a 
w  onderful  day !  I  have  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  other  men  so 
much.” 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Straus  could  be  induced  to 
stand  before  an  audience  and  make 
a  talk.  He  persisted  in  his  failure  to 
realize  his  own  ])ersonal  charm.  On 
those  occasions  when  he  could  be 
liersuaded  to  take  jiart  in  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  program  he  immediately 
captured  his  audience.  Other  mer- 
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chants  liked  him  instinctively  and 
wanted  to  see  him  and  hear  him, 
not  only  because  he  was  the  greatest 
merchant  in  the  country  but  because 
he  had  a  simple  and  direct  manner. 
He  was  incapable  of  being  pulled 
up.  He  could  talk  with  the  smallest 
retailers  in  the  country  on  their  own 
level  and  his  questions  showed  that 
it  was  the  greatest  merchant  who 
was  seeking  information.  Where  he 
was  was  a  center  of  interest  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  never  sought  the 
limelight.  He  seemed  by  nature  shy 
and  boyish  until  something  claimed 
his  particular  interest  and  then  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  support 
of  his  conviction. 

F requently  in  the  old  days  he  usetl 
to  say,  "The  only  trouble  with  the 
Association  is  we  never  have  any 
fights.  It  takes  a  good  fight  to  cre¬ 
ate  real  interest.”  In  spite  of 
which  no  man  did  more  to  prevent 
factionalism  and  to  keep  peace. 

During  the  many  years  the  writer 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  these  friend¬ 
ly  contacts  with  Mr.  Straus  he  used 
to  talk  quite  freely  about  his  per¬ 
sonal  beliefs  and  ambitions  and  it 
was  therefore  a  delight  to  those  who 
knew  him  well  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Ambassador  to  France.  All  along 
he  had  had  a  desire  for  iniblic  ser- 


ordination  of  mechanical  factors.  It 
is  the  failure  to  recognize  this  con¬ 
dition  that  has  caused  great  trouble.” 
Also,  “The  merchant  must  depend 
upon  his  employees  more  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  owner  of  a  business. 

store’s  employees  must  be  acti¬ 
vated  by  a  high  grade  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  loyalty.”  Mr.  McKinsey 
Ijelieved  the  typical  employee  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  wanted  ( 1 ) 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
organization,  and  (2)  to  have  the 
opixirtunity  to  develop  his  own  abili¬ 
ties — initiative,  resourcefulness,  etc. 

.  .  .  Plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  here. 

H.  G.  Weaver,  Director  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Research  for  General 
Motors,  made  the  point  that  we 
should  “describe  the  product  in  the 
way  the  customer  understands".  In 
this  connection  he  observed  that 
“Some  people  use  language  to  ex¬ 
press  thought ;  some  use  language 
to  conceal  thought ;  and  some  use 


vice.  He  enjoyed  his  life’s  work  as 
a  merchant  but  he  felt  a  business 
man’s  life  had  lacked  something  it 
there  had  not  been  place  in  it  for 
public  service.  Although  he  felt  this 
way  he  was  incapable  of  thrusting 
himself  forward  where  the  lightning 
of  selection  might  strike  him. 

As  an  indication  of  his  devotion 
to  his  civic  duty  which,  as  things 
usually  go,  is  greatly  illuminating 
of  the  man’s  nature,  may  be  cited 
the  fact  that  when  called  for  jury 
duty  he  did  not  evade  it.  .\s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  such 
service  because  it  was  so  human  a 
thing  and  he  believed  the  way  to 
have  better  juries  lay  in  getting  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  to  serve  instead  of 
evading  such  service. 

To  all  those  who  worked  with 
him  through  the  years  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus’  going  will  be  keenly  felt. 
Within  the  store  it.self  the  warm¬ 
hearted.  friendly  smile  of  "Mr. 
Jesse”  has  lieen  sorely  missed  and 
when  recently  he  resigned  his  am¬ 
bassadorship  there  were  many  who 
hoped  he  eventually  would  return 
to  some  activity  within  the  business. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  never 
part  of  his  own  business  family  but 
who  relied  so  greatly  iqion  his  coun¬ 
sel  and  suiq)ort  in  Association  mat¬ 
ters — C.  B.  Clark  and  the  members 
of  the  Taxation  Committee  and 
many  others — the  world  is  bound 
to  seem  a  little  lonelier  for  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  good  man. 


language  INSTEAD  OF  thought 
Then,  after  warning  advertising 
men  to  beware  of  the  endorsement 
of  the  craft — because  the  res])onse 
of  the  public  is  the  only  reliable 
guide — he  followed  up  with  this  bit 
of  advice  to  those  doing  research : 
“Beware  of  finding  what  ytm're 
looking  for!” 

Henry  C.  Link  of  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corporation  and  Albert 
Haring  of  Lehigh  University  added 
something  to  the  Private  Brands 
versus  National  Brands  debate.  Mr. 
Haring  stated  that  in  the  past  de- 
jiartment  stores  depended  iqion  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  merchandise  for 
a  large  percentage  of  their  volume. 
“Nowthey  have  their  Private  Brands 
— using  nationally-advertised  brands 
as  bait.  Size,  it  seems,  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  Private  Brands ; 
hence  the  small  fellow  still  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  nationally-advertised 
brands  for  an  important  volume  and 
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Here’s  Something  EVERY  STORE  Has  Long  Needed ! 

An  Organized  Compilation  of 

IDEASonINTERNAL  store  promotion 


|[ORDER  NOW!  The  advance  demand  indicates  a  tremendous  response !]| 


Every  store  has  an  interior  .  .  .  and  every  store — with  the  aid  of  this  vital,  pioneering  publication — 
can  get  plenty  of  additional  business  out  of  that  interior!  Really,  it’s  more  than  simply  a  compila. 
tion — it’s  an  ORGANIZED  PLAN  to  help  you  capitalize  at  last  on  the  great  selling  power  of  these  10 
phases  of  Internal  Store  Promotion  the  problem  of  getting  your  customers  to  buy  more  merchandise 
while  you  have  them  right  in  your  store: 

1.  Effective  Departmental  Displays — for  advertised  or  window-displayed  merchandise  always; 
also  for  unadvertised  merchandise. 

2.  Effective  Departmental  Tie-Up  with  the  store’s  own  Newspaper  Advertising,  with  national 
Magazine  Advertising,  with  Radio  Advertising. 

3.  Effective  Education  of  Salespeople  in  Knoivledge  of  the  Selling  Points  of  specific  items  of 
merchandise  in  their  own  departments.  '(Through  specially-prepared  bulletins,  through 
careful  reading  of  advertisements,  through  meetings  with  buyers  and  training  staff,  etc.) 

4.  Effective  Cooperation  of  Salespeople  to  get  them  to  help  the  store  sell  more  merchandise  in 
other  departments.  (Through  carefully-considered  Suggestion  Selling,  through  Employees’ 

Contests,  through  regular  “selling”  bulletins  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  through 
general  store  meetings  and  meetings  with  related  groups,  etc.) 

5.  Effective  Merchandise  Presentation  in  Every  Department — studying  ways  and  means  of  so 
conveniently  arranging  the  merchandise  and  so  definitely  designating  its  features  that  the 
customer  finds  it  easy  to  buy,  (This  activity  might  include  attention  to  proper  lighting,  to 
improving  a  department’s  appearance  generally,  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  Merchandise 
Tags  bearing  the  important  selling  points.) 

6.  Effective  “Selling”  Treatment  of  Signs  throughout  the  store,  including  signs  in  Elevators, 

Fitting  Rooms,  etc. 

7.  Effective  Main  Floor  Publicity  to  acquaint  customers  with  important  features  in  other  parts 
of  the  store.  (Posters  concerning  single  items  or  store  events,  Handouts  at  the  main  en¬ 
trances — printed  sheets  emphasizing  non-advertised  items.  Bulletin  Boards,  etc.) 

8.  Effective  Use  of  Main  Floor  Bargain  Tables. 

9.  Effective  Cultivation  of  Store  Employees’  Business. 

10.  Effective  Cooperation  with  Important  Manufacturers.  (Through  Demonstrators,  through 
Departmental  Display  Helps,  through  Facts  for  Salespeople’s  Information,  etc.) 

Ready  for  distribution  in  November 

Send  your  order  TODAY 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D,  G.  A.,  101  W.  Slst  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $ 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  ^ore  Promotion.  My  check 

is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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profits,  while  the  large  ojx;rator  isn’t 
so  bound.”  .  .  .  Mr.  Link,  on  the 
other  hand,  observed  that  “studies 
show  that  people  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  Campbell’s  Soup  than  they 
have  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  politician — and 
why  not?  .  .  .  when  they  pay  their 
money  for  this  good  product  they 
know  what  they  are  getting !”  Since 
1932  Mr.  Link  said  that  his  studies 
over  four  years — i)ersonal  inter¬ 
views  in  homes — showed  that  for  30 
different  groups  of  merchandise  and 
over  600  nationally-advertised 
brands  there  had  lx.*en  no  decline, 
but  rather  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  these  pro^’iicts.  He  referred  to 
the  result  of  these  studies  that  meas¬ 
ure  the  trends  as  “a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  people”  .  .  .  \\  hat  is  your 

store’s  experience? 

*  *  * 

The  subject  of  projjer  i)ackaging 
is.  of  course,  closely  allied  to  the 
successful  selling  of  any  brand  of 
merchandise.  If  you  are  seeking 
guidance  on  this  sul)ject.  you  will  be 
interested  in  a  recently  jHiblished 
book,  regarding  which  an  enthusiast 
states:  “It  can  be  said  without  ex¬ 
aggeration  that  it  is  the  most  useful 
book  on  this  subject  which  has  been 
produced”.  The  title  is  "Packaging 
Packing  and  Shipi)ing”,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  .American  Manage¬ 
ment  .Association,  330  West  42nd 
Street.  Xew  A'ork  City,  and  the 
price  is  $7.50  per  co])y.  189  of  the 
liook’s  237  pages  are  devoted  to 


A  Christmas  Training  Program 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


to  Ko”  when  giving  customer  direction 
Know  your  floor  merchandise  locations 
thoroughly 

Learn  the  location  of  the  special  gift  de¬ 
partments,  the  information  clerks 
and  the  Christmas  shopping  service 
desk. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  serv'ice  this  Christmas  season. 

December  5,  1935 

Christinas  Reminder  No.  4 

Salescheck  System 

Consider  the  employees  behind  the  scenes 
who  have  to  read  your  writing 
Place  carbons  carefully 
Write  legibly 
Print  capitals 
Take  send  address  first 
Write  out  East  and  West 
Have  customer  verify  send  address 
Copy  names  and  addresses  carefully  from 
one  form  to  another 
Write  complete  merchandise  de.scription 
Complete  salescheck  at  time  of  sale 
Give  paid  send  customer  a  receipt 
Never  take  information  on  a  slip  of 
paper 

Attach  stickers  securely 
Remember  the  sales  tax. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  this  Christmas  season. 

December  8,  1935 

Christmas  Reminder  No.  5 
Promises 

Your  promise  to  a  customer  is  a  Blank 
Store  promise 

Every  promise  must  be  kept 
Make  no  promise  that  cannot  be  kept 
Hold  yourself  responsible  for  promised 
gift  wrapping,  card^  enclosing  and 
wrapping  in  separate  boxes 


Consult  section  manager  before  making 
a  delivery  promise 

Consult  assistant  buyer  before  making  a 
merchandise  promise 
Know  final  dates  for  special  orders  and 
special  work  orders 

Fill  out  special  order  and  siiecial  work 
order  forms  legibly  and  completely. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  this  Christmas  season. 

December  10,  1935 

Christmas  Reminder  No.  6 
Delivery 

Never  make  a  delivery  promise 
Consult  the  section  manager  about  de¬ 
livery  requests 

Secure  section  manager’s  O.K.  of  ac¬ 
commodation  packages 
Use  necessary  stickers  carefully 
Fasten  merchandise  and  salescheck  to¬ 
gether  securely 

Send  merchandise  and  salescheck  to 
packer  immediately  after  each  sale 
Keep  sold  merchandise  moving  to  the 
packer  at  all  times 

Don’t  let  sold  merchandise  accumulate 
in  the  department. 

Follow  these  simple  store  rules  and 
give  the  Blank  Store  standard  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  this  Christmas  season. 

December  12,  1935 

The  store  that  resolves  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  supervising 
executives  in  Christmas  1936  train¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  may  find  the 
above  suggestions,  outlines  and 
forms  of  some  value.  Undoubtedly, 
it  will  learn  that  it  can  prepare  its 
own  material  to  even  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  More  important  is  that  it 
try. 


“Packaging”,  and  in  the  Foreword 
our  own  Irwin  D.  Wolf  makes  the 
])oint  that  the  content  "is  based  upon 
the  practical  papers  presented  by  the 
foremost  authorities  on  packaging 
at  the  six  annual  Packaging  Confer¬ 
ences  and  Clinics  held  under  the 
sponsorshi])  of  the  .American  Man¬ 
agement  Association.  In  pamiflilet 
form  these  papers  have  had  eager 
acceptance  throughout  the  husiness 
world.”  Mr.  Wolf  exjdains  the  suh- 
.secpient  “increasing  demand  for  this 
material  in  convenient  book  form”, 
and  he  terms  the  final  product  "the 
most  up-to-date  and  comprehensive 
handbook  available  on  ijackaging”. 

Pennsylvania  Seeks  To  Improve 
Standards  of  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  Newspapers  Gener¬ 
ally 

Stores  all  over  the  country  will 
l)e  interested  in  the  recent  joint  con¬ 
ference  between  sjiecial  committees 
representing  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers’  .As¬ 
sociation  on  the  matter  of  improving 
advertising  standards  and  practices. 

( )ne  of  our  most  able  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Directors,  Andrew  Connolly  of 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Retailers’  .Association. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of 
advertising  conditions  which  both 
groups  were  agreed  upon  as  requir¬ 
ing  prompt  and  effective  correction, 
two  courses  of  action  were  tenta¬ 
tively  decided  uixtn.  The  first  course 
was  in  the  field  of  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.  including  four  specific  pro¬ 
posals  by  Hugh  Smith.  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Better  Business 
Bureau,  who  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees.  These  were :  ( 1 )  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  Pennsylvania 
False  .Advertising  Law  to  delete  the 
word  “knowingly”,  thereby  placing 
the  Pennsylvania  statute  on  an  even 
basis  of  effectiveness  with  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  many  other  states 
and  encouraging  more  vigorous  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  authorities,  (2) 
the  enactment  of  an  effective 
"(lOing-Out-of-Business  Sale”  law 
to  regulate  the  abuses  in  that  field. 
(3)  the  enactment  of  a  stronger  law 
regulating  .Auction  Sales,  enabling 
municipalities  better  to  cope  with 
this  problem,  (4)  the  enactment  of 
a  Transient  A'^endors’  law  to  assist 
local  Pennsylvania  communities  t(» 
impose  reasonable  restrictions  ui)on 
itinerant  dealers. 

The  second  course  of  action  was 
the  adoption  by  the  joint-conferees 
of  a  resolution  recommending  the 
cooperation  locally  of  newspapers 
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You  CAN  spend  your  publicity  money  MORE  PROFITABLY  in  1937! 
.  .  .  The  answer  is  included  as  an  ADDED  FEATURE  of 

THE  NEW  1937  RETAILER’S  CALENDAR 
and  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE 

|[  To  make  sure  your  calendar  arrives  in  time,  ORDER  AT  ONCE!  ]J 


•  More  than  2,000  copies  of  the  pioneering 
1936  Calendar  were  sold  .  .  .  and  its 
praises  are  still  being  sung  by  alert  stores 
that  put  its  valuable  content  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  work!  With  vital  improve, 
inents  in  the  new  1937  Calendar,  it’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  any  aggressive  store 
not  making  use  of  this  tremendous  aid  to 
more  intelligent  sales  planning! 

Some  Facts  About  the  Calendar 

Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  constant  pronioticaial  re- 
ininder.  It  stimulates  advance  thinking  and  leads  to  the 
conception  of  real  business-getting  ideas.  ...  It  is 
printed  in  a  convenient  size  (15^"  x  11)4”  when  folded, 
to  fit  snugly  in  a  desk  drawer  if  desired)  and  it  can  be 
used  either  as  a  wall  or  desk  calendar. 

The  second  half  of  the  publication  resembles  a  calendar 
month  containing  significant  events  which  fall  on  each 
day  of  that  month,  such  as  National  Baby  Week, 
Father’s  Day,  Mother’s  Day,  Better  Homes  Week.  etc. 
This  page  also  provides  promotional  information  aimed 
to  help  you  attune  your  efforts  to  active  consumer  de¬ 
mand. 

Ready  by  early  November 
— to  belp  January  1937  planning 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 


YOUR  STORE  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit;  hence 
any  dissipation  of  profits  through  publicity  or  anything 
else  is  rather  short-sighted,  isn’t  it? 

Yet,  what  happened  last  year?  Only  17  of  76  depart¬ 
ments  (22%)  in  the  average  store  operated  at  a  Total 
Publicity  Expense  within  4.5%  to  sales,  beyond  which 
point  a  leading  Store  Owner  claims  Net  Profits  are 
sure  to  decrease! 

What  accounted  mainly  for  such  wholesale  dissipation 
of  profits?  Wasn’t  it  ineffective  SALES  PLANNING, 
caused  more  often  than  not  by  “taking  the  buyer’s  word 
for  it’’  .  .  .  rather  than  basing  the  promotional  expendi¬ 
ture  on  ACTUAL  FACTS  regarding  customer  demand? 

After  thoroughly  analyzing  the  problem,  we  are  present¬ 
ing  in  the  1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  A  REAL  GUIDE 
TO  THE  MORE  PROFITABLE  SPENDING  OF 
YOUR  PUBLICITY  APPROPRIATION  in  1937! 
It’s  based  on  the  actual  ex|>erience  of  thousands  of 
stores  .  .  .  and  it  can  help  your  store  improve  the  all- 
important  profit  showing! 

Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promolion  Division 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 
Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  $ 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer's  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

Name 

Name  of  Concern 

City  and  State  . 


If  you  want  “BETTER  PROFITS  in  1937”,  fortify  your  entire  executive  organization  with  RETAILER’S  CALENDARS! 
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X. 


1 , 


I 


OF  YOUR  STORE  THIS  YEAR? 


Counters  lined  with  people;  confusion  and 
congestion ;  irritable  customers  all  around  her ; 
the  almost  hopeless  task  of  getting  waited  on; 
the  apologetic  clerk  who  strolled  off  in  the 
midst  of  waiting  on  her  to  give  a  previous  cus¬ 
tomer  her  parcel  and  change.  She  remembers 
—  her  own  delay  after  waiting  for  change 
coming  from  ^^somewhere,*'  for  a  package 
that  was  being  wrapped  ^^somewhere  else.*' 
Not  a  very  pleasant  memory  this  Christmas 
shopping  trip. 


} 


he  Customer  Carry  in  Her  Mind? 


A  BUSY  STORE;  many  people  buying;  a  sense  of 
order  and  efficiency;  the  helpful  salesperson 
whose  suggestions  made  her  purchasing  easier 
—  the  salesperson  who  had  nothing  to  interfere 
with  her  giving  entire  attention  to  this  one  par¬ 
ticular  sale.  Then  she  remembers  her  unhurried 
selection  of  things  she  came  to  buy;  the  quick 
return  of  her  parcel  and  change ;  the  salesperson's 
pleasant  smile  as  she  turned  to  the  next  customer. 

She  may  not  have  noticed  the  cash  register 
which  helped  to  make  it  possible,  but  the  service 
she  cannot  help  but  remember  —  all  year. 


It  won't  be  long  before  your  store  will  have  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  hurried,  worried  crowd 
of  Christmas  shoppers. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Holiday  Season  will 
depend  upon  how  you  will  meet  their  demands 
—  upon  how  many  purchases  a  customer  can 
make  while  she  is  in  your  store. 

Quick  National  Cash  Register  service  will  turn 
waiting  crowds  into  buying  crowds.  May  our 
representative  discuss  register  equipment  with 
you  now  so  that  any  changes  that  may  be  needed 
can  be  made  in  time  for  the  Holidays? 


o/MtionaL  Guh  o^ealste/i  Gx 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cash  Rtgisters  *  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Posting  Machines  *  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  *  Postage  Meter  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Legislation 


and  other  advertising  media  with 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Retail 
Merchants’  Associations  and  other 
retail  groups,  to  improve  advertising 
standards  and  practices.  Although 
this  action  was  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  followed  up  in  the  near 
future  by  more  specific  suggestions 
relative  to  effective  methods  by 
which  retailers  in  their  local  com¬ 
munity  can  cooperate  with  news¬ 
papers  and  other  advertising  media 
in  adopting  and  enforcing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fair  and  reasonable  truth- 
in-advertising  standards. 

*  ♦  * 

Stores  in  cities  having  a  Shopping 
News  or  in  those  contemplating  one, 
will  be  interested  in  the  current 
trend  toward  incorporating  various 
features  in  that  publication.  The  M. 


E.  Weaver  Syndicate  states  that 
“spasmodically  at  first,  but  recently 
in  greater  numbers,  letters  have 
come  from  all  over  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  for  syndicated  features  suitable 
for  Shopping  News  pages.’’ 

Weaver  is  now  endeavoring  to  as¬ 
certain  what  features  are  in  greatest 
demand,  and  whether  the  majority 
of  Shonping  News  publishers  want 
the  same  features.  Following  this 
survey,  it  will  be  determined  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  sufficient  definite  interest 
to  proceed. 

To  date  “returns  show  publishers 
checking  almost  identically  the  same 
features.  Fashion  Notes,  Patterns. 
Needlework,  Beauty  Advice,  Menus, 
Housekeeping  Tips  hold  the  lead. 
Many  suggestions  include  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Styles’’. 


The  State  Fair  Trade  Acts 

{Contini4cd  from  page  16) 


criminatingly  bestowed ;  (4)  There 
is  no  means  provided  for  permitting 
price  variations  in  different  competi¬ 
tive  areas;  (5)  If  differing  con¬ 
tracts  exist  for  the  same  commodity, 
there  is  no  standard  to  guide  non¬ 
contracting  retailers  as  to  which 
contract  they  are  bound  by ;  (6)  The 
statutes  make  no  distinction  between 
predatory  price  cutting  and  real 
economy  price  reduction;  (7)  Since 
the  statute  depends  on  private  action 
for  enforcement,  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  discrimination. 

In  line  with  Justice  Rosenman’s 
sixth  objection,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  if  the  “loss  leader  were  the 
sole  target  of  the  statute,  it  should 
have  been  directed  solely  against 
those  industries  which  are  liable  to 
be  harmed  by  leader  selling.  Only 
a  certain  rather  restricted  type  of 
merchandise  is  suitable  for  leader 
use ;  and  legislation  applied  to  other 
goods  not  only  is  useless  but  may 
be  vicious  meddling.’’ 

The  Clean  Hands  Doctrine 

Other  objections  have  been  offer¬ 
ed.  The  statutes  permit  practices 
inconsistent  with  their  announced 
purpose  of  protecting  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  goodwill.  They  contemplate 
an  advertised  “full  retail  price’’  and 
contract  minimum  prices  varying 
from  that  advertised  price.  Sales 
between  these  two  prices  are  just 
as  destructive  of  goodwill  as  are  the 
loss  leader  sales.  This  seems  to  be 
a  clinching  argument  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  acts  aim  not  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  manufacturer’s  goodwill. 


but  to  destroy  freedom  of  competi¬ 
tion  by  preventing  the  efficient  mer¬ 
chant  from  underselling  the  ineffi¬ 
cient.  The  “clean  hands”  which 
equity  requires  a  plaintiff  to  show 
before  it  will  grant  an  injunction, 
may  well  be  held  lacking  in  the  case 
of  such  a  manufacturer. 

The  Fair  Trade  Acts  a  Potential 
Boomerang 

The  Columbia  Law  Review,  a 
thoroughly  impartial  publication, 
states  its  position  very  concisely. 
The  editors  are  unable  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  class  legislation  aimed  to 
protect  the  class  of  the  inefficient. 
The  writer  of  this  article  goes  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  Review.  He  fails  to 
see  how  in  the  long  run  the  small 
merchant  can  profit  by  such  legis¬ 
lation.  If  effect  is  given  to  the  laws, 
if  price  maintenance  contracts  are 
attempted,  the  price  must  be  kept 
high  enough  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
profit  to  the  proponents  of  the  law. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  profound 
knowledge  of  economics  to  see  that 
the  big  merchants  who  can  sell  be¬ 
low  the  stipulated  price,  are  going 
to  seek  some  other  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  their  size.  And 
that  method  will  be  an  intensive 
campaign  of  substitution  of  private 
brands,  which  will  wipe  the  national 
brands  out  of  existence.  The  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  national  brands 
is  much  more  important  to  the  small 
than  to  the  big  merchant.  But  with¬ 
out  the  huge  orders  of  the  chains 
and  the  large  stores,  the  national 


brand  cannot  support  itself.  The 
manufacturers,  who  years  ago  were 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  price 
maintenance  theory,  have  begun  to 
see  the  light.  But  many  of  them  still 
give  lip-service  to  the  idea  because 
of  their  fear  of  alienating  the  small 
retailers.  It  is  the  smdl  retailers 
themselves  who,  by  sponsoring  this 
and  similar  legislation,  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  independent  merchant  as  an 
integral  part  of  American  business 
life.  These  bills  have  been  bally- 
hooed  as  anti-chain  store  legislation. 
They  have  been  dubbed  “Fair  Trade 
Acts”  and  “price  maintenance  laws". 
Those  phrases  all  have  an  ajvpeal- 
ing  sound.  There  has  been  too  much 
attention  to  the  sound,  and  not 
enough  to  the  forces  which  i)r()duce 
it. 


The  Omnibus  Contract 

This  paper  was  planned  to  con¬ 
clude  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
three  state  supreme  court  decisions 
which  have  thus  far  Ijeen  handed 
down  on  the  validity  of  the  Acts. 
Before  this  is  done,  it  might  be  well 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  omnibus  contract  which 
has  developed  since  the  Acts  came 
into  being. 

Before  a  manufacturer  can  make 
a  contract  setting  a  resale  price,  he 
must  qualify  as  doing  business  in 
the  state  where  the  sale  is  made,  so 
that  the  contract  will  be  subject  to 
the  state  Fair  Trade  Act.  This  en¬ 
tails  a  serious  expense,  involviii” 
taxes,  license  fees,  and  warehousing 
in  each  state.  To  avoid  this  expense, 
the  omnibus  contract  was  devised. 
The  manufacturer  makes  an  inter¬ 
state  sale  to  the  wholesaler  in  the 
Fair  Trade  state,  suggesting  that  the 
wholesaler  in  his  contract  with  the 
retailer  set  a  resale  price.  The  whole¬ 
saler  then  sends  out  to  retailers  a 
form  contract  covering  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  and  adds  and  removes 
items  and  changes  resale  i)rices 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a 
sale  where  a  manufacturer  suggested 
a  resale  price,  and  made  a  policy  of 
refusing  to  sell  again  if  the  veiiflee 
failed  to  follow  the  suggestion.  So 
this  would  seem  to  be  valid.  But 
there  are  other  objections.  The 
manufacturer  cannot  agree  to  pay 
the  wholesaler’s  expenses  in  sending 
out  price  schedules  nor  in  bringing 
suits,  for  that  would  indicate  agree¬ 
ment  instead  of  mere  suggestion.  If 
a  simple  contract  listing  several 
competing  items  and  their  prices  is 
sent  out  by  a  wholesaler,  it  might 
be  held  to  violate  the  clause  in  the 
act  which  requires  that  the  articles 
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BURROUGHS 

CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 


Greater  Protection  •  New  Advantages  •  Low  Prices 


Burroughs  now  offers  a  line  of  both  printing  and 
non-printing  cash  registering  machines  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  many  cash  handling  jobs  in 
department  stores.  These  modern  machines  incor¬ 
porate  many  important  new  features  and  develop¬ 
ments  .  .  .  they  are  smart  in  appearance  .  .  .  fast  and 
easy  to  operate  .  .  .  compact  in  size  .  .  .  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  in  price. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  jobs  to  which- Bur¬ 
roughs  cash  registering  equipment  brings  greater 
speed,  simplicity  and  economy: 

•  REGISTERING  CASH 

•  ^AY-AWAY'  RECORDS 

•  INSTALLMENT  RECORDS 

•  'PAY  BILL'  WINDOW  OPERATION 

•  CERTIFICATION  OF  SALES  TICKETS 

•  FOOD-BEVERAGE  CHECKING 

For  complete  information  about  any  Burroughs  cash 
registering  equipment  and  its  application  to  your 
panicular  requirements,  telephone  the  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office.  A  demonstration  can  be  quickly 
arranged,  without  obligation  on  your  part.  Or,  if 
more  convenient,  write  direct  for  illustrated  literature. 

CASH  REGISTERING  DIVISION 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MANY  STYLES 

for 

MANY  USES 


it 


UFFOU 
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Legislatio n 


on  which  resale  prices  are  set  he 
in  free  and  open  comi)etition.  Tf 
a  wholesaler  sends  out  a  single  con¬ 
tract  which  is  signed  by  a  nuniber 
of  retailers,  it  might  he  held  to  fall 
within  the  section  of  the  Act  which 
states  it  does  not  a])ply  to  contracts 
between  retailers. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Act 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  ol)jec- 
tion  goes  to  the  whole  question  of 
whether  a  wholesaler  can  make  a 
contract  setting  a  resale  price  since 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Act  is 
to  protect  the  goodwill,  and  there 
seems  no  purpose  in  allowing  the 
owner  of  the  goods  to  make  such  a 
contract  if  he  is  not  also  the  owner 
of  the  goodwill,  i.e.,  the  trademark. 
The  Decisions  Under  the  Acts 
In  most  of  the  states  having  Fair 
Trade  Acts,  there  has  been  some 
litigation  under  the  act,  and  gener¬ 
ally  there  have  been  conflicting  in¬ 
ferior  court  decisions.  The  lower 
courts  in  Wisconsin  seem  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  Act.  In  only  three 
states  have  the  courts  of  last  re¬ 
sort  been  reached. 

The  New  York  Court  of  A])pcals 
on  January  7,  1936  decided  the  case 


of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  v.  R.  H. 
Alacy  &  Co.  Doubleday,  Doran, 
publishers  sought  to  enjoin  Macy 
from  selling  Doubleday  books  be¬ 
low  the  price  set  in  a  contract  made 
by  Doubleday,  Doran  with  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  bookshop.  'File  Court,  in  a 
unanimous  decision,  di.smissed  the 
complaint,  stating  the  law  was  bad 
as  a  price  fixing  measure ;  and  hint¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  wrongful  dele¬ 
gation  of  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California 
on  February  28,  1936,  in  Max 
Factor  and  Co.,  et  al.  v.  Kunsman 
took  a  position  contrary  to  the  New 
York  Court,  and  relied  heavily  on 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts’  remarks  in 
Nebbia  v.  New  York  about  “things 
affected  with  a  public  interest.’’  Tlie 
court  quoted,  "Price  Control,  like 
any  other  form  of  regulation,  is  un¬ 
constitutional  only  if  arbitrary,  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  demonstrably  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  |K)licv  the  legislature  is 
free  to  adopt  .  .  .’’  'I'lie  California 
Court  dismisses  the  bolding  of  the 
New  York  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  decision  there  was  affected  by 
the  fact  that  the  contract  setting  a 
resale  price  was  with  a  subsidiary. 
Two  judges  dissented  from  the  de¬ 


cision,  basing  their  dissent  on  the 
grounds  of  delegation  of  legislative 
authority,  and  price  fixing  of  tbing-. 
not  affected  with  a  public  interest. 

The  last  Court  to  hand  down  a 
decision  on  the  Fair  Trade  .\ct  is 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  wbicli 
on  June  10th  decided  Joseph  'I'riner 
Corp.  V.  McNeil,  holding  the  act 
constitutional.  In  a  very  weak  oiiin- 
ion,  the  Court  attenqjts  to  dispose  of 
the  argument  against  delegation  of 
authority.  The  Illinois  case  involved 
a  resale  price  contract  affecting 
licpior  products.  The  Illinois  court 
relied  heavily  on  the  California  de¬ 
cision. 

The  California  decision  is  at  i)res- 
ent  in  process  of  ai)i)eal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Only 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  can 
ultimately  resolve  the  doubts  sur¬ 
rounding  this  legislation. 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  in  clos¬ 
ing,  wishes  once  more  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  continued  and  constant 
attention  to  proposed  legislation, 
'fhe  Fair  Trade  laws  are  only  one 
phase  of  the  question.  They  must 
be  dealt  with  as  just  that — an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  an  all-imi)ortant  i)rob- 
lem. 


is  the  scientific 


GAS  ammunition  of 
WAR  on  Moths 


If  you  are  considering  a  fur  storage  vault  or  if 
you  are  enlarging  your  jiresent  one  get  our 
quotation — it  costs  much  less  than  it  formerly 
did  to  erect  a  storage  plant. 

Or,  if  you  now  have  a  cold  storage  plant,  in¬ 
stall  a  Plynietl  Quarantine  Vault  in  con¬ 
junction  with  your  present  plant.  It  will 
reduce  your  cost  of  operation  and  bring 
additional  volume. 

Write  now  for  illustrated  booklet — next 
Spring  is  too  late.  The  actual  installation 
need  not  be  made  now  but  tbe  planning  and 
arrangement  should  be  done  at  least  six  or  eight 
months  ahead  of  time. 

Planning  ahead  this  way,  you  will  give  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  an  opportunity  to  function 
properly  in  the  preparation  of  copy,  illustrations, 
tags  and  folders  to  merchandise  this  new'  .service. 
Our  experience  has  shown  definitely  that  those  stores 
which  have  planned  ahead  on  storage  are  the  ones 
which  have  benefited  most  from  their  new  installation 
especially  during  the  first  season. 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago 
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The  Quorum 

(Coutiuucd  from  page  53) 

law  t(t  regulate  the  abuses  in  that  field. 

C.  dhe  enactment  of  a  stronger  law  regulating  Auc¬ 
tion  Sales,  enabling  municipalities  to  lietter  cope 
with  this  problem. 

1).  .\  thorough  investigation  of  {wssihle  amendments 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Transient  Vendors’  Law  to 
IKTinit  local  communities  to  impose  more  stringent 
regulations  upon  itinerant  dealers. 

It  was  mutually  agreed  that  tentative  drafts  of  legis¬ 
lative  bills  covering  the.se  suggestions  should  lx“  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  near  future  and  submitted  to  the  publisher 
and  retailer  committees  for  their  consideration.  After 
lK)th  groups  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  these  legis¬ 
lative  proposals,  they  will  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  organizations  to  jointly  s])on.sor  these  measures  Ix*- 
fore  the  1937  session  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  second  course  of  action  adopted  by  the  joint- 
conferees  was  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  “the  cooperation  locally  of  newspapers  and  other 
advertising  media  with  Better  Business  Bureaus,  retail 
merchants’  associations  and  other  retail  groups,  to  im¬ 
prove  advertising  standards  and  ])ractices.’’ 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

As  we  are  approaching  the  Christmas  season,  the 
editors  would  api)reciate  hearing  from  various  secre¬ 
taries  as  to  what  they  are  planning  in  the  way  of  sjx*- 
cial  cooperative  Christmas  ])romotions. 

JOHN  W.  HAHX. 


STATE.\IENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  .M.W.VCE.MEXT.  (  IRCl’t.A- 
TION,  ETC.,  KEULMREH  BY  THE  ACTS  OK  COXCRESS  OK 
AUCI  ST  24,  1912  .\X1)  .MARCH  .1,  19J.1. 

Of  THK  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loons  Association; 

puMished  monthly;  at  New  York.  N.  Y.;  ft»r  Oct.  1,  19.(6. 

State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  ihe  State  ainl  c«>unl>  aforesaid. 
Itersonally  appearetl  Channing  K.  Sweitzer,  who.  having  i)een  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  <1.  A.,  the  publishers  of  THE  lU'I-LETlN  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (Ioods  Association,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  l>est 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  alnive  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Aug.  24.  1912,  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  March  .1,  19.(3.  emlKxlied  in 
section  537  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Gf)ods  Association,  101  West  31st  Street. 
New  York;  Editor,  None;  Managing  Editor.  John  \V.  Hahn.  101 
West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Business  Manager,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  mriMiration,  its  name  and 
address  must  l)e  stated  ami  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hobling  one  |>er  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock. ^  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  hrm. 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  l>e  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Gocids  Association,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 
(A  non-profit  organization.)  David  E.  Moeser.  President,  c/o  Conrad 
ilr  Company.  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing 
Director  and  Treasurer,  N.  R,  D.  G.  A. 

3.  That  the  know'n  l)ondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  l)onds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  aT>pear  upon  the  hooks 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stf>ckholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  l)ooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
IS  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  l>el!ef  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  liooks  of  the  comp.any  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  Iwnds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 

during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  alwve  is  . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 

^fananinf1  Director. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1936. 

Maurice  Braunstein,  Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1938) 


Pick-up 
your  ph  one 
...and 
We  pick-up 


your 

Shipment 


. . .  that  is  all  that  need  be  done  to  have  your 
shipment,  large  or  small  —  shipped  swiftly, 
safely  and  economically  anywhere  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  Prompt  pick-up  by  a  swift  motor 
vehicle  j  "  hurry-up"  service  on  fast  passenger 
trains;  and  speedy  delivery  to  destination. 
Railway  Express'  57,263  skilled  employees 
and  23,000  offices  are  ready  for  instant  action 
when  you  pick  up  your  'phone.  Free  insur¬ 
ance  up  to  $50  covers  every  shipment  and 
additional  liability  costs  only  10  cents  per 
$100  valuation.  For  service  or  information  tele¬ 
phone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  Agent. 

Railway  Express 

AGENCY  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Consumers’  I 
Shopping  Guide 

Indicative  of  the  new  attitude  to¬ 
ward  fabric  purchasing  that  has  be¬ 
come  characteristic  of  both  consum¬ 
ers  and  forward-looking  merchan¬ 
disers  is  the  Consumer’s  Shopping 
Cuide  issued  by  Sears  Roebuck. 

The  “Guide”  consists  of  an  index 
Ik)x  which  contains  “.\  Handliook 
of  Facts"  on  fibers,  and  a  set  of 
indexed  cards  on  which  are  mounted 
115  actual  samples  of  fabrics  to¬ 
gether  with  a  magnifying  glass  for 
close  inspection  of  them.  The  Hand- 
lK>ok  of  Facts  gives  information  on 
the  five  fibers  out  of  which  cloth  is 
made :  wool,  cotton,  flax,  silk  and 
rayon.  It  discus.ses  the  various 
grades  in  which  the  fibers  ct)me.  how 
they  are  distinguished — what  the 
difference  is.  for  instance,  between 
the  cellulo.se  rayon  and  cellulose 
acetate  rayon.  It  also  takes  up  the 
subject  of  fabric  weaves — a  section 
illustrated  with  particular  clearness. 
Instructions  are  given  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  sim])le  home  tests  for  judg¬ 
ing  fabrics. 

In  the  file  of  cards,  each  card  takes 
up  a  different  fabric.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample.  the  card  indexed  “Batiste” 
shows  samples  of  three  (jualities  of 
the  fabric.  The  information  on  the 
card  gives  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  batiste.  Then  the  three 
qualities  are  discussed,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  comparison.  The  uses 
to  which  the  fabric  is  suited  are  giv¬ 
en.  and  each  card  carries  a  list  of 
qualities  to  look  for  in  buying  fab¬ 
rics.  The  amount  of  information 


What  Is 

WASTE 

PAPER 

WOR  TH? 


Jl’LY  1936:— 

A  Rroup  of  department  stores  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  were  K'vinK  their  waste 
pai)er  to  the  local  waste  paper  dealers  for 
nothiiiK-  To  those  department  stores 
waste  paper  was  worth  nothinj?. 

The  waste  pa])er  dealer  KettinR  the  de¬ 
partment  store  waste  paper  was  hauling, 
baling,  loading,  and  shipping  the  waste 
paper  it  got  for  nothing  to  a  paper  board 
mill  which  used  the  waste  paper  at  a 
I>rice  that  was  comparable,  less  freight, 
to  the  price  of  waste  paper  purchased  by 
pai>er  i)oard  mills  in  other  large  cities 
from  local  waste  paper  dealers.  To  the 
waste  paper  dealer  the  waste  paper  was 
worth  many  dollars  per  ton. 

Our  organization  was  asked  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  department  stores  in 
New  Orleans  if  we  could  create  a  value 
for  waste  paper  for  them;  our  answer 
was,  "Yes,- -provided  we  have  a  large 
enough  volume  of  local  tonnage  to  en¬ 
sure  us  a  proper  tonnage  volume  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  tonnage  of  waste  paper 
available  locally”.  We  were  assured  such 
a  tonnage  would  l>e  placed  in  our  hands. 

OCTOIIER  1936;— 

The  larger  department  stores  in  New 
Orleans  thereupon  made  contracts  with 
our  organization  to  handle  the  sale  of 
their  waste  paper,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  will  enjoy  a  net  revenue  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year  for  the 
waste  i)ai)er  we  sell  for  them,  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  commission. 

We  sold  the  waste  paper  to  the  same 
waste  jiaper  dealer  who  had  been  getting 
the  waste  paper  for  nothing! 

If  you,  a  producer  and  owner  of  waste 
pai>er,  want  to  have  your  money  revenue 
for  waste  paper  reflect  the  purchase  price 
of  your  kind  of  waste  paper  purchased  by 
the  paper  and  paper  board  mills,  a  con¬ 
tract  with  us  will  do  it  I 


Weigh  it  against  any 
other  and  youHl  agree 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  STAY  AT 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


If  You  Have  Our 
Competition  You 
Get  the  Most 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

MONEY 

For  Your  Waste  Paper 

JAMES  FLETT 
ORGANIZATION 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

75  Federal  St.  122  E.  42nd  St. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


^  hat  you  actually  save  and  what  you 
get  in  extra  values  at  this  hotel  can  he 
weighed  .  .  .  measured.  Check  some  of 
the  economies: 


SKRVIDORS  save  tips. . .  FL(H)R  CLKRKS 
save  you  time  and  money  .  .  .  R.\I>IO  is 
free  in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in 
each  bathroom  .  .  .  NO  TIPS  at  public 
restaurant  checkrooms  .  .  .  W  ASHRtXlM 
ATTENDANTS  do  not  pester  you  for 
MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
central 
.  LOW 


handouts 

free — under  your  door  .  .  . 

LOCATION  saves  taxi  fares  . 

FOOD  PRICES  save  you  money 

These  economies,  these  extra  values,  at 
moderate  room  rates,  plus  Statler  ser¬ 
vice,  give  you  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  what  your  hotel  dollar  can  and 
should  buy  in  New  York. 

Rooms  from  $3^9 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  McKowne,  Pres.  Leo  A.  Molony,  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Wliar*  the  Guest  Is  Always  Bight 


far  as  it  appears  to  foreshadow  the 
emergence  of  a  trained  and  expert 
consumer  whose  requirements  stores 
must  satisfy  and  by  whose  judgment 
their  future  will  be  determined. 
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1  X  these  days  when  people  are 
home-minded  more  than  they’ve 
been  in  your  lifetime,  it’s  fitting  that 
the  alert  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  sponsor  such  a  handbook 
as  this  for  curtain  and  drapery 
selling. 

Everywhere  curtain  and  drapery  de¬ 
partments  are  going  ahead  in  volume 
and  are  now  happily  profit-makers. 
This  makes  them  deserving  of  fine 
selling. 

The  ideas  prepared  here  are,  in  our 
opinion,  sound  selling  ideas.  They 
will  help  those  Sellers  sell  more  who 
will  let  them  help  sell  more. 

More  power  to  the  Sellers  who  use 
them  most. 

Amos  Parrish 
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American  designs  for  American  homes! 
Rough  or  sturdy,  delicate  and  fine,  or 
happy  in-betweens — curtains  to  match 
every  type  of  home  furnishings  from  Pro¬ 
vincial  to  the  most  modern  of  Modern. 


Scranton  net  curtains  are  made  by  skilled 
American  craftsmen — in  pairs,  panels  and 
yard  goods,  some  with  ready-to-hang  tops. 
They  bring  open-to-the-sun  weaves  to  the 
windows,  in  fascinating  designs.  They 
give  customers  extra  satisfaction  because 
of  their  endurance  and  washability. 


“Designed  for  Living” — 
a  beautifully -bound  vol- 
ume  written  and  illustra- 
ted  by  one  of  America’s 
foremost  authorities  on  W 

home  decoration,  Lurelle  Guild, 
will  be  sent  free  to  every  curtain 
buyer  at  his  or  her  request.  This 

Scranton  also  furnishes  free  of  charge,  on  stores'  requests,  advertising  mats  and 
copy;  display  cards  and  posters  in  colorful,  eye-arresting  designs;  folders  and  inserts. 


■  \  IS  not  a  booklet. 

;o\^  are  32  full-color : 

the  book,  and  ^ 
black-and-white  ^ 
with  chapters  ti 
to  make  windows  and  entire 
throughout  the  house  muct 
attractive  and  more  livable. 


LACE  DIIVAER  CLOTHS 

—  another  Scranton  product  that 
brings  beauty  to  the  table  —  and 
profits  to  the  store. 


-J.  7 

«»<•/  > 

K 

i 
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Introduction 


Manual  is  prepared  to  be  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  to  the  selling 
staffs  of  curtain  and  drapery  departments. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  reference  or  hand-book 
of  curtain  and  drapery  facts  by  tbe  sales¬ 
person  who  wants  to  get  selling  points  for 
his  or  her  merchandise  quickly  and  easi¬ 
ly.  It  provides  an  easy  form  for  execu¬ 
tives  to  use  when  they  are  giving  infor¬ 
mation  to  young  salespeople.  It  delves  a 
little  into  the  history  of  decorative  treat¬ 
ments  for  windows  and  for  rooms.  It 


touches  here  and  there  on  simple,  funda¬ 
mental  decorating  problems. 

It  would  take  a  book  many,  many  times 
the  size  of  this  Manual  to  give  the  curtain 
and  drapery  department  sales-staff  an 
all-complete  selling  program.  But  we 
believe  that  you  will  find  much  that  is  of 
value  in  promoting  curtain  and  drapery 
department  merchandise,  which  presents 
an  ever-new,  ever-changing,  ever-inter¬ 
esting  picture  to  both  the  seller  and  to  the 
customer. 

THE  AUTHOR 


Acknowlc(lj>nient  is  made  to  the  following  firms  for  ])ermission  to  use  photographs : 
Associated  Wool  Industries,  Celanese  Corp.,  L.  C.  Chase  Co.,  Chester  Lace  Mills, 
Consolidated  Trimming  Corp.,  Home  Window  Decorating  Cluild,  International  Silk 
Guild,  James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Orinoka  Mills,  Sanitary-Dash  Corp.,  S.  M.  Schwab, 
Jr.  &  Co.,  Scranton  Lace  Co.,  and  the  N'iscose  Co. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  men  and  women  interested 
in  selling  curtains  and  drai)eries  who  gave  liberally  of  their  time  to  assist  in  prejjaring 
this  manual. 
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Sell  Screens  &  Cedar  Chests 

With  Your  Draperies 


Show  Ferjiuson  chests  in  an 
uiuler-the-window  position  in 
displays  of  curtains  and  as  an 
accessory  in  hall  and  hcdrooin 
displays  of  draperies. 

Fcrfiuson  chests  are  made  in 
styles  to  hlend  with  interiors  of 
any  period  and  in  niaho^any, 
walnut,  maple  and  oak.  (‘xteri- 
ors. 

Ferguson  ehests  are  guarantee*! 
to  eontain  more  than  sufficient 
aromatie  red  ee«lar  to  satisfy 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agrieulture  recpiirements  for 
absolute  proteetion  against 
moths. 

To  each  Ferguson  chest  is  at¬ 
tached  a  tag  which  hears  a  few- 
handy  pointers  on  safe  storage. 
They  help  your  customer  get 
the  most  from  her  chest. 

The  two  ehests  shown  are  the 
popular  seat  type  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  console  style.  There  are 
many  other  types  of  ehests  in 
the  Ferguson  line. 


Show  screens  as  haekgrounds 
for  groups  of  furniture  and  ac- 
c*‘ssori«*s  ami  show  them  as 
hlending  or  contrasting  with  the 
<lrap»‘ries  of  a  room. 

The  screens  shown  are  the  pop¬ 
ular  shutter  type  with  movahle 
slats  so  much  used  in  modern 
interiors  and  a  "Tree  of  Life" 
pattern  ilceoratol  in  gohl  on  a 
hackgrouml  of  reil.  or  hlaek,  or 
hrown.  This  would  go  well  with 
accessories  in  the  Chinese  man¬ 
ner. 

Screens  may  he  sold  as  a  *leco- 
rative  accent  to  a  room  as  well 
as  for  the  more  obvious  use  of 
screening  ugly  w  all  lines  or  ex¬ 
tra  door,  or  to  divide  a  too- 
large  room. 

Ferguson  screens  come  in  all 
colors  and  styles.  There  are 
many  inexpensive  screens  and 
some  are  covered  with  washable 
wallpaper  or  other  materials. 


•CIDA*  CHIITS* 


BROS  MFC.  CO.  HOBOKEN.N.  J. 


Salesrooms  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
1535  American  Furniture  Mart,  Chicago 


Established  1879 
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Chapter  One 


^Swinging  into  Fast-Selling  Step 


THERE’S  a  renaissance  in  home 
furnishinj^s,  a  new  awakening 
of  men  and  women  to  a  lively 
interest  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
furnishings  which  go  into  their 
homes.  Home  Imilding  figures  show 
a  great  upward  leap.  Homes  are 
Ixing  remodeled.  New  furnishings, 
for  entire  homes,  and  to  replace  old 
furnishings,  are  in  demand. 

Those  of  ns  who  are  not  rehnikl- 
ing  are  catching  the  si)irit  of  the 
times.  The  stir  about  ns  makes  ns 
critical  of  onr  old  surroundings.  A 
new  chair  or  couch  replaces  an  old 
one.  New  rugs  lie  on  the  tloor.  New 
window  .shades  and  X’enetian  blinds 
go  uj).  New  curtains  and  draperies, 
well-dressed  with  trimmings  and  ii.x- 
tures,  hang  at  the  windows.  ( )ld 
furniture  gets  new  coverings.  Dec¬ 
orative  screens,  cedar  chests,  i)il- 
lows,  wall  hangings,  all  come  into 
the  picture. 

Curtain  and  dra])ery  dei)artments. 
alive  to  the  trend  of  the  times,  arc 
making  the  most  of  this  revival  with 
new  and  fashionable  .stocks,  with 
well-informed  and  enthusiastic  sell- 
ing-statTs,  with  disjdays  and  with 
advertising  that  glorifies  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

(Carefully  Planned  Decorative 
Treatments  Are  Successful 

A  customer  can  spend  a  fortune 
on  curtains  and  draperies  with  a 
hodge-iH)dge  a^  a  result,  if  she 
does  plan  well.  s])ends  a  far  smaller 
carefully.  Another  customer,  who 
dot's  jdan  well,  si)ends  a  far  smaller 
amount  with  charming  results  to  her 
home — and  her  own  satisfaction. 

The  customer  pleased  with  results, 
whether  she  has  s])ent  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  or  a  lot  of  money, 
is  a  good  customer  for  the  store, 
and  for  the  curtain  and  drapery  sell¬ 
er.  She  comes  hack  for  more — she 
interests  her  friends  in  the  store. 

riie  curtain  and  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  sales  staff  which  can  be  help¬ 
ful  to  customers  in  selecting  fabrics, 
te.xtures,  colors  and  styles  which  will 
look  well  in  the  rooms  in  which  they 
are  to  be  idaced,  has  a  big  advant¬ 
age  over  the  less  able  selling  staff. 
The  decorator’s  service  which  some 
stores  have  is  another  grand  asset 
to  the  store  and  to  the  curtain  and 
drapery  seller.  Customers  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  up  their  small 
decf)rating  problems  as  well  as  their 


large  ones  with  the  .store  decorators, 
because  large  sales  can  grow  from 
a  small  beginning. 

One  Good  Sale  Brings  Another— 
To  the  Same  Customer 

Let  a  woman  hang  new  curtains 
at  her  win(U)ws,  and  she  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  her  old  window 
shades.  Let  her  have  new  draperies, 
and  she’s  ready  to  toss  out  her  old 
slijK'overs.  New  things  in  her  home 
put  old  things  on  the  discardetl  or 
unwanted  list.  So  the  initial  sale  to 
a  new  customer  is  a  very  im])ortant 
one.  Satisfy  her  then  and  she’ll  be 
back  for  more.  Women  simply  are 
that  way ! 

Keeping  an  Eye  on  Other 
Departments 

The  alert  sales]K'rson  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  drapery  department  not 
only  has  a  busy  time  keeping  up 
with  the  new  merchandise  in  her 
deiiartment,  but  she  makes  a  little 
jaunt  into  the  rug  department,  to 
find  out  what  colors  and  patterns  in 
rugs  are  selling,  she  goes  into  the 
wallpaper  or  paint  department  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  to  walls, 
she  visits  the  furniture  department 
and  knows  how  well  Modern.  18th 
Century  English.  Early  American 
Maple,  and  all  of  the  other  periods 
in  furniture  are  selling.  A  few 
minutes  spent  in  this  way  each  week 
or  two  gives  her  valuable  help  in 
talking  intelligently  to  her  customers 
about  what  styles,  colors  and  fab¬ 


rics  to  use  in  window  treatments, 
or  for  upholstering  and  sliiK'overs. 

Why  One  Decorative  Item  Costs 
More  Than  .Another 
( )ne  fabric  costs  more  than  an¬ 
other.  or  one  i)air  of  draperies,  or 
curtains,  or  blinds  costs  more  than 
another,  because  f)f  various  factors 
which  have  gone  into  their  making. 
More  e.xpensive  fibres  may  have 
lK*en  used  in  the  weaving.  I'he 
weave  may  be  a  comi)licated  one  that 
re(|uired  e.si)ecially  .skillful  work¬ 
manship.  The  processes  of  finish¬ 
ing  may  make  one  material  more 
desirable  than  another.  'I'he  colors 
in  one  are  clearer,  faster  colors,  bet¬ 
ter  dyed,  than  in  another.  'I'he  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  ready-made  curtains  or 
draperies,  of  the  blinds  and  shades, 
of  the  screens  and  cedar  chests,  of 
the  trimmings  and  drai)ery  hard¬ 
ware.  of  the  slii)covers,  goes  into 
finer  work  in  some  than  in  others. 

lAery  good  seller  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  and  can  point  it  out  to  the 
customer.  Customers  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  higher  jirices  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  better  items, 
of  course.  Customers  who  cannot 
afford  luxury  ])rices  can  find  many, 
many  items  of  attractive  style  and 
good  workmanship  in  the  moderate- 
price  ranges.  Rut  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  they  are.  the  finer  their  finish 
and  wearing  qualities,  and  the  richer 
they  look,  just  that  more  pleasing 
will  be  the  results,  not  only  to  the 
customer  but  to  the  seller  and  to 
the  store. 
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Chapter  Two 

What  Are  Decorative  Fabrics  Made  Of  ? 


but  its  fibers  are  long  and  straight, 
rather  than  curly  like  wool.  Often 
woven  in  pile  fabrics,  as  well  as  in 
smooth  weaves  such  as  damasks  and 
plain  cloths. 


COTTON — the  fiber  around  cot¬ 
ton  seeds.  Versatile  in  its  uses, 
cool,  durable,  economical  in 
price  in  many  of  the  fabrics  woven 
from  it.  The  fibers  vary  in  length 
and  fineness.  Because  there  are  not 
so  many  short  ends  to  show  up  in 
the  surface,  the  longer  fibers  make 
smoother,  finer,  stronger  fabrics. 
Washability  is  one  of  the  selling 
points  of  cotton,  but  it  soils  more 
readily  than  some  of  the  other  fib¬ 
ers.  Mercerizing  gives  it  a  silk-like 
luster;  different  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  can  give  it  the  appearance 
of  other  types  of  materials,  such  as 
woolens. 


Silk — the  fiber  from  the  cocoon 
of  the  silkworm.  Far  back  in  anti- 
cpiity,  so  the  legend  goes,  a  Chinese 
princess  discovered  the  silk  fiber, 
'rhrough  the  centuries,  silk  weaves 
have  been  fabrics  of  royalty.  Soft, 
with  beautiful  dull  gloss,  fine.  The 
strongest  of  all  textile  fibers.  Elas¬ 
tic.  so  that  it  holds  its  shape.  And 
silk  weaves  have  “handle”.  Costly 
weaves  there  are  today,  of  course, 
in  the  luxury  stocks  or  decorators’ 
stocks.  But  manufacturing  methods 
have  brought  the  prices  of  many 
silks  within  the  range  of  the  moder¬ 
ate-size  purse. 


Rayons  and  Acetates — scientifi¬ 
cally-made  fibers  from  the  cellulose 
of  the  cotton  linter  or  spruce  wood, 
produced  through  the  ingenuity  of 
twentieth  century  chemists.  Young 
in  years,  but  grown-up  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  decorative  fabrics  these 
days.  Rayon  and  acetate  differ  in 
the  way  they  are  developed  into 
textile-fibers,  each  finished  product 
havitig  .special  qualities  of  its  own. 
Attractive  for  their  dullness,  semi¬ 
dullness,  or  brightness  of  luster,  and 
for  their  colors.  Interesting  in  their 
smooth  or  textured  weaves  when 
used  alone,  or  combined  with  other 
fibers.  Serviceable,  and  within  reach 
of  moderate-size  budgets. 

Cellophane,  slit  cellulose  film, 
combines  with  rayon,  cotton  and 
other  threads,  to  give  sparkle  to 
sheer  and  heavy  weave  fabrics. 

The  different  ways  in  which  all 
of  these  fibers  are  used,  and  the 
many  weaves  in  which  different  fib¬ 
ers  are  combined,  bring  about  the 
exciting  collection  of  weaves  and 
fabric-names  which  decorative  fab- 
roof— the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  rics  sellers  show  their  customers  to- 
Warm,  soft  or  dull  in  luster,  rich 

in  the  way  it  dyes,  strong  and  firm  '<4 

woven  fabrics  l)ecause  curly 

fibers  about 

making  fabrics  more  compact 

arc  to  the  touch  ^ 

springy,  durable, 

kled.  Woolens  come  many  tlfl 

weights,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  variety  '  /I  V 

the  types  of  fibers.  \ 

Mohair — the  fleece  of  the  .Angora 
goat.  Warm  smooth  so 

sheds  dust  readily,  resistant 
wrinkling,  long-wearing.  Alohair 
often  classed  in  the  wool  family, 


Linen — the  fiber  of  the  flax  plant. 
Crisp,  cool  for  slipcovers,  lustrous, 
smooth,  free  from  lint,  enduring.  If 
you  want  proof  of  its  endurance, 
just  see  the  linen  sheets  taken  from 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  now  on  display  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  in  New  York  City. 
The  strongest  of  all  vegetable  fib¬ 
ers,  and  it  dyes  well. 

Jute,  from  the  jute  plant ;  hemp, 
from  the  hemp  plant ;  ramie,  from 
the  ramie  plant,  are  other  vegetable 
fibers  that  find  their  way  into  deco¬ 
rative  fabrics. 
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Chapter  Three 


Dictionary  of  Decorative 

Woven  Fabrics; 


V?  4  MAZIX(i”  is  the  word  for 
the  liiio-up  of  decorative 
drajH'ry.  ii|)holstery,  atifl 
slipcover  materials  in  this  modern 
ajje.  Drajx'ry  sellers  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  to  spread  before  their  customers 
that  kinjjs  and  ([ueens  of  lonjj  a<;o, 
who  loved  heantifnl  fabrics,  would 
never  have  dreamed  possible.  The 
number  of  weaves,  desijjns.  tex¬ 
tures.  colors,  weights,  new  fibers, 
combinations  of  fibers,  and  finishes, 
seems  limitless. 

^  hat  is  a  Weave? 

A  weave  is  the  interlacing  of 
war]>  threads,  rnnning  lengthwise  in 
the  cloth,  with  woof  or  weft  threads 
(the  filling  threads)  which  run 
crosswise  in  the  cloth.  There  are 
three  fundamental  weaves ; 

f’ltiii  wcuTC — or  the  sim^dest 
alternation  f)f  warp  and  woof 
threads.  tmder-and-over.  often 
spoken  of  as  “one  u]>.  one  down”. 

Tri'lll  rcrurr — a  different  alter¬ 
nation  of  warp  and  woof  threads, 
imulucing  a  definite  diagonal  rib  in 
the  fabric. 

Satin  wcat’c — another  variation 
in  the  alternation  of  warp  and  filling 
threads,  with  the  warp  threads 
brought  to  the  surface,  or  the  woof 
or  filling  threads  to  the  surface  (as 
in  .sateen),  producing  sleek  smooth¬ 
ness. 

.\n  intere.sting  note  is  that  all 
woven  decorative  fabrics  employ  the 
plain,  satin,  or  twill  weave,  singly  or 
in  combination,  the  essential  differ¬ 
ences  depending  on  the  yarns  used. 

The  Jacquard  and  the  Df)hhy  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  looms  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  great  number  of  woven-in 
figured  designs. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  introduction 
of  such  novelties  as  flake,  seed, 
slul),  mil),  chenille.  Itoucle  and  ratine 
yarns,  to  give  unusual  texture  ef¬ 
fects;  the  mingling  of  different 
'  types  of  filx'rs ;  the  rapid  rise  of 
synthetic  fibers  to  importance  in  the 
last  few  years ;  the  use  of  embroid¬ 
ery  patterns ;  the  ])rinting  methods 
f<»r  ornamentation  of  the  fabrics ; 
the  finishing  ])rocesses,  such  as  mer- 
cerization — and  the  result  is  a  host 
of  decorative  fabrics,  each  distinc- 
hve  in  it.self. 


h'ach  season,  the  drapery  seller 
finds  herself  .surroundeil  by  new¬ 
comers.  the  fashion  and  ])ractical 
(pialities  of  which  she  has  to  learn. 

V)  hat  are  the  Fabrics? 

'I  bis  list  is  not  complete.  It  would 
stretch  to  astonishing  length  if  it 
were.  .And  many  of  the  fabrics  are 
difficult  to  explain  in  a  few  words, 
especially  because  of  the  many  vari¬ 
ations  in  weaves  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Textile  ex])erts  have  been 
consulted  in  the  prejiaring  of  these 
fahric-ex])lanations.  Many  of  the 
materials  have  a  story  that,  to  tell 
completely,  would  require  many 
pages.  Hut  we  believe  that  each  ex- 
])lanation  with  the  fabrics  is  usably 
accurate  and  of  interest  to  those 
who  sell  drapery  and  upholstering 
materials.  Some  of  the  materials  in 
this  list  are  in  every  draj)ery  stock, 
some  are  found  in  the  luxury  or 
decorators’  stocks.  Materials  used 
alone  for  curtains  are  listed  in  an¬ 
other  section  of  this  Manual. 

Armiire — has  long  been  famous 
as  a  fabric  of  distinction  for  draper¬ 
ies  and  upholstering.  It  usually  has 
a  ribbed  background  with  small,  set, 
all-over  design  in  self-color,  the  de¬ 
sign  made  by  the  warp  threads  and 
])roduced  by  the  Dohhy  or  Jacquard 
attachment  to  the  loom. 

Broadcloth — plain-weave  fabric, 
in  fine,  closely  woven  cotton.  It  re¬ 
sembles  poplin.  In  solid  colors,  an 
e.xcellent  drapery  fabric,  falling  in 
soft  folds,  and  rich  looking  in  its 
mercerized,  glossy  finish. 

Brocade — has  a  tradition  of  ele¬ 
gance  to  live  up  to  today.  The  bro¬ 
cade  Jacquard  figured  design  looks 
like  hand-embroidery  set  on  the  un¬ 
figured  background.  .All  of  the  fill¬ 
ing  yarns,  (the  yarns  making  the 
figured  design )  run  from  selvage  to 
selvage.  In  more  expensive  brocades 
the  glint  of  metal  threads  adds 
s])lendor. 

Broche — The  French  word  for 
“brocade”,  differs  from  brocade  in 
that  the  colors  are  introduced  by 
hand,  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  needed  to  show  the  design 
on  the  surface.  They  do  n()t  con¬ 
tinue  from  selvage  to  selvage.  These 


are  truly  sumptuous  fabrics,  most 
of  them  way,  way  up  in  the  luxury 
class. 

Drapery  and  upholstery  sellers 
show  their  customers  many  bro¬ 
cades  now  that  vary  the  style  of 
the  original  brocades,  and  are  re¬ 
produced  in  many  fabrics  of  far  less 
costliness.  Hut  all  of  them  carry  out 
the  glory  of  colors  and  beauty  of 
design  for  which  brocades  have  been 
noted  in  drapery  and  upholstering 
materials.  They  are  especially  well 
suited  to  rich  bedroom  decoration, 
or  to  small  occasional  chairs. 

Brocatcllc — another  fabric  that 
comes  to  us  steeped  in  glory  from 
its  hobnobbing  with  kings  and 
queens  of  the  past.  It  is  a  very 
strongly  woven  fabric,  well-rein¬ 
forced,  because  binding  threads  are 
woven  iti  with  the  warp  and  woof 
threads.  The  Jacquard  figured  de¬ 
sign  has  an  embossed  or  raised  ef¬ 
fect,  standing  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground,  an  effect  due  in  part  to  the 
linen  or  similar  fiber  filling  yarn. 
Usually  hrocatelles  are  in  one  or 
two  colors,  and  many  are  in  hold 
patterns  for  striking  effects  in  drap¬ 
eries  and  upholstering.  Some  that 
we  sell  today  are  woven  to  simu¬ 
late  antique  effects.  There  are  mod¬ 
ern  designs,  too — hrocatelles  to  go 
with  lK)th  traditional  and  modern 
furnishings. 

Candleivick — muslin  in  natural 
color,  or  in  colors,  dotted  with  fluffy 
cotton  tufts,  sewed  in  by  hand,  an 
idea  originated  in  America.  The 
greater  the  numlK*r  of  tufts,  the 
more  hand-work  required,  and  the 
finer  the  bedspread  or  draperies 
that  the  customer  secures.  You  can 
tell  your  customers.  “Candlewicks 
don’t  need  to  be  ironed”. 

Chenille — -the  French  word  for 
“caterpillar”,  which  doesn’t  seem  an 
attractive  enough  word  to  descril)e 
the  softness  of  chenille  yarns. 
Chenille  fabrics,  because  of  tbeir 
soft,  bulky  yarns,  have  texture  in¬ 
terest  ancl  a  firm  quality  for  drap¬ 
eries  and,  when  large  patterned, 
decorative  value  for  wall  panels. 
Because  of  the  double  weaving  pro¬ 
cess  needed,  first  to  form  the  chen¬ 
ille  yarns,  an-I  then  to  weave  the 
varns  into  cloth,  chenilles  are  usuallv 
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sold  to  customers  who  can  afford 
the  better  fabrics.  IMain  drapery 
chenilles  have  a  pile-like  surface  on 
either  side,  they  can  he  hung  un¬ 
lined  on  interior  doorways  or  walls. 

Chintz  and  Cretonne — firmly 
woven  printed  cotUms  in  multi¬ 
colors.  Cretonnes  are  unglazed, 
usually  a  little  heavier  in  weight, 
and  sometimes  holder  in  design  than 
chintz.  Chintz  has  a  ])olished  .sur¬ 
face,  .semi-glazed  or  highly-glazed, 
which  sheds  dust  readily.  Custom¬ 
ers  like  chintzes  and  cretonnes  for  caiuse  of  their  texture-interest  are 
their  gaietv  of  colors,  easy-to-drai)e  often  selected  for  modern  rooms. 
Mualities,  variety  of  designs,  service-  Emfcroirferv-originallv 

al.,l,ly,  ami  often  mexlK-nsive  prices,  ^ 
for  draiK-ries,  s  iiKovers  and  upliol-  „„ 

stering  and  other  decorative  uses.  ,  .  ^  i  i  ... 

T,,  ^  ca  •  a  1  designs  m  wool  were  hand-em- 

1  hev  fit  into  manv  decorative  ,  • ,  i  ,  ,  •  i  i  „  „ 

,  '  ,  .  ,  "i  r  I  •  hroidered.  Aow  hand-guided  em- 

schemes  in  which  such  fabrics  as  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  r 

,  ,  ,  ,  ^  hroiderv  machines  replace  much  ot 

brocades  and  brocatelles  are  too  tor-  i  ■  ,  i  i  i  i 

the  hand-work.  Crewel  embroder- 

A  „  ,  ,  1,  ies  are  highlv  decorative  for  draper- 

Lhmtzes  and  cretonnes,  as  well  .  n  i  i  i  ; 

^  .  les.  wall  hangings  or  upholstering, 

as  other  materials,  are  machine-  •  ,  r  i  L 

■  ^  ,  alt  til  1  "1  large,  formal  settings,  or  m 

i)rinted.  or  printed  bv  block  and  i  i  i 

'  1  •  1  '  -1  1  wood-paneled  rooms, 

screen  methods  which  require  hand-  ‘ 

work.  Machine-printing  is  rapid.  Damask — another  word  that  is 

very  efficient,  and  the  least  expen-  given  a  broad  interiiretation  these 
sive  of  the  printing  methods.  Block  (lays.  Dama.sks  have  a  heritage  of 
and  screen  printing,  because  of  their  royal  ancestors.  They  are  named 
higher  cost,  give  customers  more  for  Damascus.  Syria,  which  as  long 
exclusive  color — designs  that  are  ago  as  the  12th  century,  was  fa- 
rare  in  their  beauty,  permanence  mous  for  its  silk  fabrics.  The  true 
and  clearness.  damask  is  in  one  or  two  color  ef- 

Corduroy — a  cotton-velvet  with  f^cts  with  its  background  orna- 

the  pile  cut  to  give  a  lengthwise  >ot*nted  with  Jacquard  figured  de¬ 
wale.  A  smart  suggestion  for  drap-  design  is  made  b\  the 

eries  and  coverings  in  modern  set-  fi|liiig.  Dullness  and  luster  corn- 
tings,  as  well  as  for  other  decora-  surface.  If  not  alwa\: 

tive  uses.  Generallv  medium  priced,  ^tctually  reversible,  the  pattern  u 
^  ^  i  1  •  ■  alwavs  plainlv  visible  on  the  back 

Crash — a  term  broad  in  its  use.  v-  'f  i  ,  .1 

,  ,  .  ,  .  \  ariations  of  the  true  damasl 

Ihe  basic  idea  of  crash  is  a  plain-  ,  ,  ,1 

^  ...  , ,  ,  /  ^  weave  are  manv.  and  draperv  sell 

weave  material  in  unbleached  cot-  *  *1  '  i  ..i 

,  ,  ers  promote  them  to  customers  Ixitl 

ton  or  linen  varns,  with  rough  or  ■  •  1  •  ,,1  1 

^  in  the  inexpensive  and  in  the  lux 

uneven  texture.  Manv  crashes  have  ,  *  r  1  •  i  w 

,  11."  r  •  urv  tvpes  for  draperies,  upholster 

a  home-spun  look  because  of  their  •  '  '  • 

deliberate  unevenness  in  texture  and 

sometimes  they  resemble  wool.  Denim — Drill — both  firmly  wovei 

There  are  stripes,  checks,  plaids,  of  strong,  cotton  yarns.  Often  ii 

broken  line  designs,  some  are  print-  striped,  checked,  plaided  designs 

ed.  and  a  new  development  is  the  Informal  types  of  fabrics  that  wea 
woven-in  Jacquard  figures.  Many  well  for  slipcovers  and  upholster 
crashes  are  inexpensive.  They  are  ing.  and  whose  prices  are  w  ithin  th 
decorative  and  serviceable  for  in-  reach  of  almost  everyone’s  purse, 
formally  furnished  rooms  and  be-  Dobhy  Weaves  —  fabrics  witl 


Top:  Brocade; 
Boltoni:  Chenille. 


From  top  lo  holtoni:  Crewel  Em- 
broidery;  Damask;  Printed  Linen. 


small  designs  ])roduced  by  the 
Dohhy  attachment  to  the  loom.  The 
Dohhy  designs  are  more  restricted 
in  size  and  in  form  than  the  designs 
woven  by  the  Jaccpiard  attachment, 
so  Dohhy  weaves  are  usually  less 
expensive  than  Jacquard  weaves. 

Faille — resembles  rep.  both  mate¬ 
rials  being  woven  in  ])lain-weave 
with  a  decided  crosswise  rib.  This 
name  is  usually  a]>plied  to  ribbed 
taffeta. 

Fri.se — a  pile-weave  fabric  with 
loo])ed,  cushion-like  .surface,  giving 
a  frist'  or  curled  appearance.  This 
fabric  has  many  variations  in  weave, 
and  it  may  1k“  plain,  jirinted  or  fig¬ 
ured.  Because  of  their  intricacy  in 
weaving,  frises  cost  more  to  produce 
than  the  simple  weave  fabrics,  d  hey 
are  outstandingly  sturdy  for  per¬ 
manent  upholstering. 

Jaspe — plain-weave  with  eadi  of 
the  warp  yarns  in  uneven  tones. 
The  result  is  a  smartly  color-streak¬ 
ed  effect.  Many  jaspes,  in  cotton 
weaves,  are  well-liked  by  customers 
for  Ix^dspreads  and  slipcovers,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  color  and  design  in¬ 
terest.  and  because  they  fit  into 
moderate-size  budgets. 
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From  top  to  bottom:  Mutelu!<se; 
Monk’s  Cloth;  Needlepoint. 


Ijiiwns — fabrics  woven  from  the 
fibers  of  the  flax  plant.  Crisp,  cool, 
fresb-lookinjr,  durable  and  not  so 
readily  .soiled  Ix-cause  of  the 
smoothness  of  their  fibers,  but 
launderinjr  satisfactorily.  They  come 
l)lain  and  printed  for  draperies, 
slipcovers,  ujdiolstering.  Heljjian 
linens  arc  woven  with  narrow, 
colorful  stripes  and  they  make 
slipcovers. 

Matplasse — has  a  quilted  design, 
with  the  surface  cloth  interwoven 
to  the  backing  through  the  use  of 
the  Jactiuard-figure  attachment  to 
the  1(  )om.  Beautiful  silk  matelasses. 
synthetic  AIkt  and  mercerized  cot¬ 
ton  matelasses,  arc  woven  tisnally 
in  one  color,  although  a  little  vari¬ 
ation  is  jxtssihle.  Handsome  for 
draperies  and  upholstering.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  complication  of  weav¬ 
ing.  their  price  is  generally  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  craftman.ship  that  has 
gone  into  them. 

Mohair — fabric  woven  from  the 
long  and  sleek  fleece  of  the  Angora 
goat.  It  is  woven  in  flat  weaves  for 
draperies,  slipcovers  and  upholster¬ 
ing,  and  in  sturdy  pile  waves,  such 
as  frises,  for  upholstering.  Because 


Top:  Strie  Fabrir; 
Bottom:  Tapestry. 


of  its  resiliency,  it  does  not  crush 
easily  in  pile  fabrics,  making  them 
very  serviceable  for  uidiolstering. 
The  smooth  fibers  do  not  absorb 
dust  readily — so  mohair  is  easy  to 
keej)  clean ;  they  do  not  wrinkle 
easily — an  especially  good  selling 
lM)int  for  slipcovers. 

Moire — a  ])lain-weave  rep  fabric 
with  a  watered  effect  design  that 
is  ])ut  onto  the  .surface  of  the 
moire,  not  woven  in.  .According  to 
the  method  u.sed,  its  design  may  he 
one  of  small  re])eating  ])atterns.  or 
of  large  jtatterns.  (jlossy,  rich-look¬ 
ing.  cri.sj)  in  texture,  firm  in  weave, 
moires  sell  for  lK*ds])read.s.  draper¬ 
ies,  .slijHTovers.  upholstering,  show¬ 
er  curtains. 

Monk's  CAoth  or  Friar's  Cloth  - 
basket- weave  cloth,  usually  of 
sturdy  cotton  yarns.  'I'he  basket- 
weave  grou])s  two  or  more  yarns 
as  one  yarn  and  interlaces  them  in 
a  basket -like  weave.  Many  of  these 
fabrics  are  in  natural  color,  and 
have  the  ajqw'arance  of  crash.  Most 
of  them  fit  into  moderate-size  bud¬ 
gets.  although  you  will  find  fabrics 
in  basket-weaves  in  the  higher-i)rice 
ranges. 

Needlepoint  —  hand  embroidery 
or  machine  embroidery  in  hand 
effect  placed  on  canvas  foundation. 
The  light  needleiwint  stitch  is  called, 
“petit  point,”  the  heavier  stitch  is 
called  “gros  point.”  Sometimes 
needlepoint  fabrics  are  woven  in  pile 
weaves  and  in  flat  weaves  to  simu¬ 
late  the  original  needlepoint.  They 
have  a  tapestry  effect  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent  go-withers  with  traditional 
furniture,  and  interesting  because  of 


.\bovt*:  'Xarp  Print. 

their  hand-made  a])])earance.  The 
usual  needlepoint  fabric  is  woven  ttf 
good  (juality  yarns  in  Ix'autifully 
.selected  colors,  and,  therefore,  .sells 
in  the  higher-jtrice  ujdiolstery 
stocks. 

Novelty  or  Texture  Weave — a 
broad  term,  u.sually  used  for  lack  of 
a  distinctive  name  to  give  the  new 
fabrics  as  they  apjtear.  In  this 
grou]),  drapery  sellers  find  many 
new  combinations  of  fibers,  out-of- 
the-ordinary  te.xture  effects,  irregu¬ 
larities  of  weave  jmriKtsely  done, 
knitted  effects  in  cloth-woven  fab¬ 
rics.  'I'heir  textural  interest  makes 
them  e.xcellent  for  modern  furniture 
em])loying  chromium  and  exotic 
woods. 

Oiled  Silk — a  .sheer  silk  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  special  oil  by  a  ])at- 
ented  ])nx'ess.  Glowing  in  color, 
light  in  weight.  water])roof,  making 
it  excellent  for  shower  curtains,  in 
addition  to  its  other  uses. 

Organzine  Silk — this  is  a  tyix  of 
thread  u.sed  for  war]).s  in  fine  quali¬ 
ty  damasks,  satins,  cre])e.s  and  taf¬ 
fetas.  To  produce  the.se  yarns  two 
tightly  twisted  silk  threads  are 
cou])led  and  twisted  producing  a 
yarn  ()f  e.xtraordinary  surface  and 
tensile  strength. 

Pile  Fabrics — are  woven  with 
cushion  or  brush-like  surfaces. 
Some  pile  fabrics  have  looped  sur¬ 
faces,  others  have  cut  loops.  There 
are  different  methods  of  securing 
this  effect.  By  one  method,  the 
yarns  are  woven  over  wires,  the 
withdrawing  of  the  wires  leaving  the 
loo]x.‘d  yarns  on  the  surface  of  the 
material.  W  hen  knife-blades  cut  the 
loo^js,  we  have  the  upright  ends. 
.Another  of  the  methods  is  face-to- 
face  weaving  of  jflain  velvets.  The 
surfaces  are  then  cut  apart,  produc¬ 
ing  two  pieces  of  pile  fabric.  In  the 
pile  weaves  there  are  such  fabric 
names  as  velvet,  velours,  velveteen, 
plush,  frise,  mohair  and  corduroy. 

Plush — a  cut,  pile-weave  fabric, 
usually  in  plain,  solid  colors,  with  a 
pile  more  than  %  inch  deep.  Wov¬ 
en  face-to-face  and  usually  piece- 
dyed. 
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Poplin — ribbed  fabric,  fine  and 
close  in  weave.  Soft  in  draping, 
rich  in  its  luster  of  mercerized  cot¬ 
ton,  synthetic  fibers  or  silks,  and 
well  wearing  because  of  its  close 
weave,  poplin  is  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  for  draperies  and  bed¬ 
spreads  in  many  types  of  room-set¬ 
tings. 

Printed  Percales — often  look  like 
glazed  chintzes,  and  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  from  chintz.  In  the 
Ix'tter  qualities,  printed  percales  are 
exceedingly  soft,  due  to  the  fine 
cotton  yarns  used,  and  the  high 
count  of  yarns  to  the  inch.  They 
have  the  softness  of  the  finest  per¬ 
cale  sheets. 

Quilted  Fabrics — are  usually  in 
three  types — 1.  Those  quilted  by 
hand ;  2.  Those  quilted  by  hand- 
operated  machines ;  3.  Those  woven 
in  quilted  effects.  The  finer  quilted 
fabrics,  especially  in  silk  weaves, 
are  luxurious  upholstering  materials 
of  quaint  and  sumptuous  beauty. 

Rep — a  plain  weave  with  a  cross¬ 
wise  rib.  Customers  want  them  in 
solid  colors  for  their  texture  inter¬ 
est,  their  softness,  and  long-wearing 
qualities  for  draperies,  coverings, 
and  upholstering. 

Sateen — a  cotton  fabric  of  satin 
weave,  with  filling  yarns  coming  to 
the  surface.  It  is  always  glossy  and 
smooth.  In  natural  color,  a  great 
favorite  for  drapery  linings — wear¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  hanging  firmly 
and  well,  casting  off  dust  readily 
because  of  its  smoothness,  not  cost¬ 
ing  a  fortune.  Well  liked,  too,  in 
solid  colors  for  draperies  and  cover¬ 
ings.  Printed  sateens,  excellent  for 
comforter  cloth,  in  addition  to  other 
decorative  uses. 

Satin — is  a  silk  fabric  unless 
otherwise  specified.  It  gets  its  name 
from  its  weave,  the  basic  satin  weave 
which  has  been  in  use  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Very  lustrous,  smooth  and 
durable.  In  its  all-silk  weaves, 
it  is  a  magnificent  fabric  for 
all  manner  of  decorative  uses. 
In  these  modern  days,  it  is  available 
in  other  types  of  fibers,  too,  such 
as  cotton-and-synthetic  fibers,  and 
all-synthetic  fibers,  such  as  rayons 
and  acetates,  and  it  has  rare  beauty 
too,  in  these  yarns.  Variations  in  its 
weave  give  us  satins  with  texture 
interest  in  their  surfaces,  and  satins 
come  printed  and  embroidered  as 
well  as  plain. 

Spun  Silks,  Spun  Rayons,  Spun 
Acetates — are  spun  from  the  short¬ 
er  lengths  of  the  silk,  rayon  and 
acetate  fibers.  These  spun  fabrics 
are  ordinarily  less  lustrous  than  the 


fabrics  woven  from  longer  fibers. 
Spun  silk  gives  a  soft  glow  rather 
than  a  bright  luster.  Spun  rayons 
and  acetates  are  often  used  as  a  fill¬ 
ing  yarn  in  place  of  wool  or  other 
fibers  to  produce  an  interesting  tex¬ 
ture  effect. 

Strie  Fabric — plain  weave  with 
pencil  stripe  effect  gained  through 
the  use  of  warp  yarns  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  tone.  (In  jaspes, 
the  tones  vary  in  each  individual 
yarn.)  Stries  have  an  antique,  old- 
but-fashionable  appearance  that 
many  customers  want  with  antique 
or  traditional  types  of  furnishings. 

Uneven  yarns,  too,  give 
broken-line  effects — an  appear¬ 
ance  of  age  to  a  fabric  that  is 
new'.  So  we  have  “anticpie 
satin,”  or  “antique  velvet.” 

Taffeta  —  a  plain-weave  fabric, 
smooth,  lightweight,  cri.sp,  glossy. 
Taffetas  usually  have  the  same 
number  of  warp  and  woof  threads, 
or  nearly  the  same  number.  Dra¬ 
pery  sellers  suggest  them  for  many 
uses  such  as  bedspreads  and  draper¬ 
ies,  to  go  with  the  finer  types  of 
furnishings.  Customers  who  have 
to  guard  their  budgets,  as  well  as 
customers  who  can  afford  to  be 
extravagant,  will  find  taffetas  at 
their  price,  because  they  come  in 
weaves  using  many  different  types 
and  qualities  of  fibers. 

Tapestry  Fabrics — come  down  to 
us  from  centuries  past.  Originally, 
they  w'ere  hand-woven,  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  alternation  of  warp  and  weft 
yarns  with  the  warp  threads  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  weft  in  the  finished 
tapestry.  Firm,  strong  fabrics 
which  seemed  to  defy  time,  they 
reached  a  fine  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  Renaissance  period,  when 
tapestries  hung  on  walls  and  pic¬ 
tured,  in  weave,  the  stories  of  the 
times.  France  made  marvelous  con¬ 
tributions  to  tapestry  art  and  names 
such  as  “Aubusson.”  “Beauvais.” 
“Colx'lins”  are  still  famous  today. 
England,  too,  has  contributed  note¬ 
worthy  tapestries. 

To<lay  the  Jacquard  looms  do  bv 
machinerv  much  that  was  done  bv 
hand  originally  and  we  have  a  feast 
of  tapestry  designs  for  wall  hang¬ 
ings  and  upholstery,  including  the 
traditional  flower  and  foliage  pat¬ 
terns.  Warp  and  filling  yarns  are 
supplemented  by  binder  yarns, 
giving  tapestrv  weaves  unusual 
strength  and  durabilitv,  along  with 
richness  in  the  varietv  and  depth  of 
their  colors,  and  texture  interest. 
You  can  sell  them  for  their  modern- 


day  beauty,  along  with  their  roman¬ 
tic  past,  as  well  as  for  their  service¬ 
ability.  Hand-made  and  hand- 
loomed  tapestry,  and  some  machine- 
made  types  are  luxury  materials, 
but  variations  in  the  weave  bring 
many  of  these  fabrics  into  the  mod¬ 
erate-price  groups. 

Terry  Cloth — the  “towel”  weave 
— a  fabric  covered  with  loops  on 
both  sides.  Terry  cloth  in  cotton 
weaves  is  fashionable  for  hangings 
and  coverings.  Its  looped  pile  gives 
it  texture  interest. 

Trapunto  Embroidery  —  is  a 
quilted  fabric  with  a  boldly  raised 
design.  The  raised  design  is  made 
through  the  placing  of  a  stuffing 
between  the  backing  and  the  sur¬ 
face  material.  Stores  often  sell 
Trapunto  designs  in  bedspreads  and 
draperies. 

T  will  Cloths — are  close-weave 
fabrics  with  a  diagonal  rib  and  there 
are  popular  decorative  fabrics  in 
this  strong  weave,  such  as  serge, 
whipcord. 

Toiles  de  Jouy — printed  cottons 
and  linens,  of  rarely  Ixautiful  de¬ 
signs.  which  rose  to  great  fame  in 
the  late  17(X)’s  in  the  town  of  Jouy, 
France.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
pastoral  scenes,  picture  patterns, 
which  serve  as  inspiration  for  the 
prints  of  today. 

Velvet,  Velours — ^pile  fabrics  of 
rich  softness,  with  cushion-like  sur¬ 
face  either  left  looped,  as  woven,  or 
cut  so  that  the  surface  has  soft,  up¬ 
right  ends.  Velvet  has  a  glorious 
inheritance — it  was  the  fabric  of 
royalty  in  ancient  times,  and  all 
through  the  years,  it  has  stood  for 
splendor.  Many  countries  have 
been  rivals  in  the  production  of 
beautiful  velvets.  We  think  of  vel¬ 
vets  ordinarily  as  the  lustrous,  soft 
silks  and  synthetic  fibers,  although 
the  frises,  such  as  the  mohairs  in 
pile  weaves,  are  really  velvets,  too. 

Velveteen — has  a  short,  lustrous 
cotton  pile  that  imitates  real  velvet. 

Warp  Prints — ^are  w'eaves  in 
which  printed  warp  threads  are 
woven  with  plain  filling  threads, 
producing  a  shadow  effect.  Some¬ 
times  slub  yarns  are  introduced. 

Waffle  Cloth — has  a  waffle-like 
pattern.  Usually  it  is  in  cotton,  in 
natural  color,  and  might  be  included 
in  the  basket-weave  and  monk’s 
cloth  groups. 

The  development  of  synthetic  fib¬ 
ers  brings  into  decorative  fabrics 
many  rayons  and  acetates  that  sell 
in  stores  as  such,  or  under  trade 
names  that  the  manufacturer  gives 
them. 
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Draperies  with  Chinese  srenir  design  matrh  up  well  with  Chinese  Chippendale  furni¬ 
ture.  The  cornice  has  another  Chinese  touch  the  bamhoo  strips.  All  in  harmony! 


Chapter  Four 


4.  Their  hems  are  ample,  they  are 
deep  enough  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  drapery. 

5.  Their  pinch-pleated  or  bell-pleat¬ 
ed  tops  are  carefully  made,  well 
stiffened  to  stay  erect. 

6.  The  patterns  or  the  “repeats” 
are  well-planned  in  the  making 
of  the  draperies.  Each  side  of 
a  pair  matches  in  design. 

7.  The  tie  backs  are  full  length  and 
haven’t  been  quickly  tossed  to¬ 
gether,  but  are  well-cut  and  well- 
seamed. 

8.  In  the  ruffled  styles,  the  ruffles 
are  full — not  skimpily  gathered. 

New  ideas  are  always  watched. 
Patterns,  such  as  the  horizontal 
stripe  patterns  that  come  in  100-inch 
widths,  the  width  being  used  for 
the  length  of  the  draperies,  and  in 
the  flower  designs,  in  which  the  pat- 


UP  to  the  time  of  the  Renais-  length  draperies  —  customers  have 
sance,  in  the  14th  Century,  dra-  their  choice.  Usually  the  to-the-sill 
peries  were  not  thought  of  as  and  the  apron-length  draperies  give 
“window  hangings”,  as  we  know  more  of  an  informal  appearance  to 
them  today,  but  as  wall  hangings,  the  room  than  the  flowing  floor- 
VVindows  were  not  glorified  as  they  length — so  the  effect  the  customer 
ire  now,  but  the  great  expanses  of  desires  can  determine  the  length 
walls,  in  great  rooms,  were.  By  the  draperies  she  should  have. 

17th  Century,  windows  were  com-  The  fast-selling  drapery  seller  is 
ing  into  their  own,  and  from  then  quick  to  point  out  the  extra  quality 
on,  many  have  been  the  ways  and  points  in  the  better  ready-made  dra- 
means  devised  to  dress-up  windows  peries  that  she  sells— such  as : 
in  draperies. 

Now  there  are  draperies  by  the  1-  The  draperies  are  wide,  they  will 
yard,  for  customers  to  make  up  at  fall  in  full  folds  at  the  windows, 
home;  flocks  of  ready-made  dra-  2.  They  are  well-made  and  lined, 
peries;  and  custom-made  draperies  They  have  “body”  for  hanging, 

for  the  drapery  selling  staff  to  offer  and  will  last  longer  because  they 

customers.  are  protected  from  the  sun  and 

,  the  dust. 

They  re  Ready-Made!  3  fast-color-their  color- 

To  the  sill  lengths  to  the  bottom  of  ings  will  stay  clear,  not  fade  in- 

the  apron  below  the  sill,  to  the  floor-  to  disuse. 
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terns  are  I)()l(l  at  the  base  of  the  dra¬ 
pery  hut  tajjer  to  slenderness  at  the 
toj),  fjive  the  seller  opi)ortunity  to 
offer  individual,  distinctive  drapery 
ideas  to  the  customer. 

Custoiii-Mades 

riie  store  which  fjoes  after  cus¬ 
tom-made  business  keei)s  the  cus¬ 
tomer  interested  with  new  fashions 
in  draperies.  'I'he  store  j^ives  her 
more  reasons  than  beauty  of  tailor- 
iufj  to  induce  her  to  have  her  dra¬ 
peries  custom-made,  h'very  seller 
knows  the  fine  tailoriii};  details  that 
her  store  works  out  for  the  dra¬ 
peries  which  it  makes  to  order,  from 
the  amount  of  handwork  used  to  the 
quality  of  the  linings  and  the  inter¬ 
linings.  Hut  new  ways  of  draining, 
novel  ideas  in  valances,  lamhreciuins 
and  trimmings  are  always  entertain¬ 
ing  to  fasliion-conscious  women. 

1  hey  like  to  hear  about  them- — they 
like  to  see  displays  for  them  worked 
out  in  the  dejiartment. 

Once  drajiery  makers  had  the 
time  of  their  lives  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  for  elegant  dra- 
])eries.  They  not  only  used  a  lining 
and  an  interlining,  hut  layer  after 
laying  of  interlinings,  and  the  dra- 
|x.Ties  were  voluminous  and  volup¬ 
tuous. 

Today  all  better  draperies  are 
lined,  and  some  of  the  richer  ones, 
simply  interlined. 

Draiiery  sellers,  who  realize  the 
importance  of  lining,  tell  their  cus¬ 
tomer  the  advantages — 

1.  Draperies  are  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  from  dust, 
soot  and  rain.  They  last  longer. 

2.  The  colors  and  ])atterns  in  the 
draperies  stand  out  more  clearly 
because  they  do  not  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  sunlight  filtering 
through  the  cloth. 

3.  I-^st,  hut  surely  not  least,  the 
draperies  have  “body” — fall  in 
rich  folds  in  a  well-tailored  way. 

Sateen  a  Favorite 

Sateen,  with  its  firm,  close  cotton- 
weave,  is  especially  poi)ular  for  lin¬ 
ings.  It  hangs  well,  wears  well,  in 
its  good  qualities.  Its  glossy  and 
close-woven  surface  doesn’t  encour¬ 
age  dust  to  stay,  and  its  generally 
moderate  prices  keep  costs  from 
soaring. 

The  favorite  color  in  sateen  is 
natural  color,  but  the  customer  can 
match  the  sateen  to  her  draperies, 
or,  perhaps,  line  rich  bedroom  dra- 
j)eries  with  white  sateen.  Cambric 
and  broadcloth  are  two  other  fab¬ 
rics  which  line  draperies.  And  if  the 
customer  plans  custom-mades,  there 
are  such  attractive  ideas  as  linen 


This  drapery  illustration  in  a  de¬ 
corating  magazine  of  1898  is  cap¬ 
tioned  simply  “Renaissance  Drapery 

linings  for  fine  linen  and  cretonne 
draperies,  taffetas  to  line  luxurious 
satins,  silks,  brocades,  plain  color 
glazed  chintz  for  printed  chintz  dra¬ 
peries. 

Some  customers  may  like  to  leave 
glazed  chintz  unlined,  because  Ibc 
glazing  seals  the  surface.  .Stjme  cus¬ 
tomers  may  like  the  effect  that  light, 
filtering  through  from  the  outside, 
gives  to  novelty  textures  in  such  fab¬ 
rics  as  crash.  Printed  materials,  the 
linens  and  cretonnes  and  chintzes, 
look  clearer  in  color  and  their  pat¬ 
terns  stand  out  when  lined,  without 
the  sunlight  shining  through  them. 
Heavy  types  of  draperies,  hanging 
from  high  windows,  take  on  greater 
richness  and  more  graceful  draping 
qualities  when  they  are  lined  and  in¬ 
terlined.  .\nd  lining  and  interlining 
add  to  the  luxurious  apjx'arance  of 
even  the  finest  draperies. 

Enough  Material — By  the  Yard 

In  selling  yard  goods,  the  sales¬ 
person  wants  to  make  sure  that  the 
customer  gets  enough  material  for 
ample  hems  and  for  making  head¬ 
ings  or  pleats  at  the  top,  and.  espe¬ 
cially  in  patterned  fabrics,  that  there 
is  enough  to  permit  perfect  match¬ 
ing  of  the  designs  at  either  side  of 
the  window. 

In  width — the  customer  needs  full 
draperies.  If  the  window  is  small 
and  narrow,  there’s  no  smart  selling 
in  overburdening  both  customer,  and 
window,  with  draperies.  But  if  it 


is  the  ordinary  size  window,  the 
wider  width,  which  will  fall  in  ample 
jileats  or  folds,  is  the  right  width. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  sug¬ 
gestive  selling — lining  for  the  dra¬ 
peries,  stiffening  for  the  i)leats,  ma¬ 
terials  for  valances  and  lamhreciuins, 
matebing  or  contrasting  material  for 
slipcovers,  rods  for  hanging,  trim¬ 
mings  to  give  the  draperies  an  out- 
of-the-ordmary  look.  Draperies  for 
small  windows  high  up  at  either  side 
of  the  fireplace,  draperies  for  the 
hall  window  which  can  he  seen  from 
the  living  room  or  from  the  dining 
room  where  the  customer  intends  to 
hang  her  new  materials. 

New  drapery  materials  come  into 
the  department  and  there  are  many 
e.xclaniations  from  drapery  sellers 
and  from  customers  over  the  excit¬ 
ingly  novel  designs  among  them. 
.•\nd  w’ell  there  should  be  a  stir,  be¬ 
cause  designers  and  manufacturers 
are  presenting  one  clever  and  un¬ 
usual  idea  after  another. 

Many  of  these  materials  are  de¬ 
cidedly  new  in  design.  Hut  it  is 
fascinating  to  delve  into  the  past  to 
see  how  the  old,  classical  motifs  be¬ 
come  the  inspiration  for  the  Modern 
designs. 

The  fret  design  appears  in  a  new 
drapery,  hailed  as  a  strikingly  mod¬ 
ern  drai)ery,  to  go  with  ilodern 
furniture.  And  so  it  is.  But  3,0(X) 
years  ago,  as  near  as  we  can  tell, 
the  fret  border  apjieared  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  motif  in  Greece.  You  can  see 
it  on  the  Greek  vases  in  the  Mu¬ 
seums  today. 

Leaves,  flowers,  design-patterns 
taken  from  jdants,  have  always  been 
in  fashion.  The  Greeks  had  a  word 
for  it  in  500  H.C. — it  was  the  acan¬ 
thus  leaf,  api)earing  on  columns 
then.  api)earing  in  dra])ery  fabrics 
today.  The  Romans  worked  out 
decorative  designs  in  leaf  and  flower 
festcjons,  so  did  Louis  XI\'  in 
France,  so  do  we  today.  Ribbons 
and  rosettes,  the  laurel,  fruit  fes¬ 
toons,  boiuiuets,  garlands,  wreaths, 
all  have  their  glorious  ])ast  and  pres¬ 
ent.  Shell  i^atterns  were  in  vogue 
in  the  Renaissance.  Scrolls  are  as 
new  as  tomorrow,  as  ancient  as 
Rome. 

Geometric  designs  are  as  old  as 
any  record  that  we  have,  but  smart 
designers  make  them  as  new  as  the 
most  sophisticated,  low-slung  mod¬ 
ern  furniture. 

Again  and  again,  the  same  type 
of  design  has  appeared  century  after 
century,  sometimes  disappearing  for 
a  time,  then  rising  into  fashion 
again.  Today  many  of  these  old  de¬ 
signs  serve  as  inspiration,  but  de¬ 
signers  give  them  speed  and  move¬ 
ment,  keying  them  in  with  a  stream¬ 
lined  age  that  sets  a  fast  pace. 
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Chapter  Five 


What  Goes  with  What 


Bl'XALSl'I  of  tht‘  liosts  of  (litter- 
ctit  weaves,  textures,  designs  and 
colors  in  drai)ery  fabrics,  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  use  of  any  one  fabric,  con¬ 
fining  it  to  any  certain  period  of 
decoration. 

For  instance,  a  crash  drapery, 
with  novelty  texture,  may  fit  well 
into  a  Modern  room.  That  .satne 
crash  draiiery,  in  gay,  vivid  colors. 


may  be  entirely  a])propriate  for  a 
Provincial  room  with  its  informal 
furnishings. 

It  is  an  easier  matter  to  decide  on 
what  te.xtures  to  use.  (ienerally 
speaking,  rough,  rugged  informal 
te.xtures  go  best  with  informal  fur¬ 
niture.  such  as  the  Provincial; 
smooth,  fine  weaves  go  best  with 
refined  furnishings,  such  as  the  18th 
Century  English.  .\nd  there  are 


many  inhetween  types  that  fit  into 
the  decorating  i)icture. 

I'he  store  with  a  decorating  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  of  va.st  help  to  the  dra- 
])ery  seller,  and  to  the  customer,  in 
helping  decide  on  the  ai)pro])riate 
draj)ery.  Here  is  a  quick  resume, 
which  we  believe  is  usable,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  any  ideas  the  store’s 
own  decorator  has.  Of  course  it  is 
incomplete ;  each  drai)ery  seller  can 
enlarge  uixrn  it. 


Draperies  in  Modem  Settings 

'Fexture  is  important — novelty  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  weaves  of  the  dra])eries. 
Or  stylized  designs  in  flowers  and 
geometric  patterns  such  as  chevrons, 
blocks,  stripes,  broken  lines.  Simpde, 
swiftly-moving  lines  in  the  draperies 
to  match  the  low-slung,  strong,  sim¬ 
ple  lines  of  well-designed  modern 
furniture.  White,  gold,  silver  tones, 
some  subtle  colors,  and  strong  colors 
to  contra.st  the  blond  and  dark  woods 
of  the  furniture,  or  to  tie  in  with 
the  metals  used. 


Draperies  in  Provincial  Settings 

Peasant,  rustic  ty])es  of  furnish¬ 
ings.  such  as  the  French  and  the 
Swedish,  invite  the  use  of  rugged. 
infor;i:al  te-xtures  in  drafieries — 
.such  as  crashes,  novelty  cotton 
weaves,  and  jirints,  in  vital  colors, 
the  basic  reds,  blues,  yellows,  greens. 


Draperies  in  Victorian  Rooms 

d'he  \’ictorian  Age  in  the  19th 
Century  brought  much  that  was  un¬ 
gainly  and  unusable  today,  hut  some 
of  it  escafied  the  stigma  of  “ugly”. 
Damasks,  i)rints.  velvets,  heavier 
textured  draperies,  in  vivid  colors, 
such  as  deep  reds,  dark  browns,  are 
typical  of  the  period.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  today  like  to  mingle  some  of 
the  Victorian  ideas  in  with  other 
periods  in  furnishings.  Some  high- 
style  decorators  are  reproducing 
rooms  much  in  the  style  of  Victorian 
days,  but  omitting  many  of  the 
frills. 


Draperies  in  18th  Century  i 
English  Settings 

Refined  te.xtures  for  refined  fur-  ' 
niture.  Xoted  designers  of  England, 
in  the  18th  Century,  were  Chip])en- 
dale,  Adam,  Hep])lewhite,  Sheraton. 
Their  furniture  was  (piietly  sim])le. 
refined  and  graceful  in  line,  with 
well-executed  details.  It  was  scaled 
to  smaller  size  than  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  to  meet  the  proportions  of  the 
scaled-down  room  sizes. 

.\dam.  inspired  by  the  classic 
decorations  unearthed  in  Pompeii, 
worked  classic  motifs  into  his  furni¬ 
ture.  So  draperies,  with  lyres,  urns, 
wreaths,  festoons,  swags  and  medal¬ 
lions  in  their  designs,  go  particu¬ 
larly  well  with  the  furniture.  Chip- 
liendale  had  his  "Chinese  Chippen¬ 
dale”  furniture,  with  which  dra-  I 
peries  showing  Chinese  inlluence  in 
the  i)attern  are  often  used. 

Colors  ranged  from  strong,  clear 
colors  of  Early  Chipi)endale  days  to 
the  delicate  ])astcls  of  .\dam.  .Among 
the  many  refined  weaves  that  go 
well  with  such  furnishings  are  the 
silks,  brocades,  damasks,  taflfetas, 
moires,  and  printed  fabrics  in  con¬ 
ventional,  dignified  patterns. 


Draperies  in  Duncan  Phyfe 
Settings 

'I'he  after-the-Revolution  jieriod 
in  .America.  This  was  a  ]x;riod  of 
formal  furniture,  much  of  it  adapted 
in  smart  ways  from  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  FInglish  styles.  Formal  dra- 
[x*ry  fabrics  are  used  with  it  — 
damasks,  brocades,  velvets,  taflfetas, 
all  manner  of  satins  and  silks,  in 
simple  designs,  and  in  a  wide  range 
i  of  colors,  especially  in  the  rich,  deep 
;  tones. 


Draperies  in  Early  .American 
Maple  Settings 

Straight  lines,  softened  by  some 
curves,  simplicity  and  informality 
mark  F'arly  .American  maple  furni¬ 
ture.  Drai)eries  that  go  well  with 
them  are  the  informal  weaves,  such 
as  gay  chintzes,  cretonnes,  homespun 
and  novelty  cottons,  candlewicks, 
monk’s  cloth,  Toile  de  Jouys.  (Fay 
colors,  too.  to  match  the  informality 
of  the  setting — cheering  reds,  blues, 
greens,  yellows,  rusts. 


Draperies  in  Jacobean  Settings 

Early  English  oak  and  Jacobean 
furniture  were  designed  in  strong, 
often  massive  styles.  Draperies, 
grand  and  glorious  in  their  richness 
of  colors — deep  tones,  large  designs, 
are  usually  the  best  to  carry  out  the 
tradition  of  the  furniture. 


Draperies  in  Other  Settings 

In  other  jieriods  of  decoration 
there  are  the  French  Directoire, 

!  English  Regency,  French  Empire, 

!  Biedermeier,  Baroque  styles  —  all 
!  early  19th  Century  furnishings — 
I  and  each  a  revival  of  classic  modes. 
IXch  style  has  its  own  characteris¬ 
tics,  but  classical  motifs,  such  as 
stripes,  stars  and  medallions,  in  fine, 
formal  weave  draperies  have  their 
opportunity  here  in  draperies ;  mod¬ 
ern  textures  in  draperies  sometimes 
fit  well  into  these  rooms.  Colors 
are  strong  usually,  often  monotones 
with  decided  color  contrasts. 
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Chapter  Six 


Dictionary  of  Curtain  Fabrics 


TAIN,”  as  we  use  the 
word  today,  refers  to  the 
window  curtain  that  hangs 
next  to  the  window  pane.  In  its 
first  use,  the  word  “curtain”  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  hangings  for  a  bed. 

As  curtains  began  to  be  hung  at 
windows,  a  single  strip  of  material 
was  used  for  a  window.  Then,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
bright-minded  person,  interested  in 
window-settings,  had  the  idea  of 
cutting  the  single  curtain  in  two. 
and  lo!  pairs  of  curtains  were  born. 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  a  ruffle  was  added  to  a  cur¬ 
tain  one  day,  and  the  ruffled  curtain, 
a  lusty  infant,  came  into  the  decor¬ 
ating  world. 

Glass  Curtains — the  name  for 
sheer  and  semi-sheer,  or  open  weave 
curtains.  Customers  want  them  for 
their  decorative  value ;  their  sheer¬ 
ness  which  lets  light  and  air  into  the 
room,  without  shutting  oflf  the  out¬ 
side  view ;  and  their  ability  to  give 
privacy  to  the  rooms  from  the  eyes 
of  passersby  outside. 

Casement  Curtains  —  literally 
curtains  for  casement  windows. 
These  curtains  are  opaque  (not 
transparent)  or  less  transparent 
than  sheer  glass  curtains.  They  are 
ideal  for  casement  windows,  French 
doors,  or  other  types  of  windows 
where  complete  privacy  from  the 
outside  is  desired. 

Curtains,  generally,  divide  into 
two  groups — 

1.  Tailored  curtains — finished  in 
tailored  style  without  ruffles — 
and  usually  hanging  in  soft  folds 
to  the  window  sill  or  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  apron  below  the  win¬ 
dow  sill.  They  completely  cover 
the  window  pane. 

2.  Ruffled  curtains,  which  are 
almost  always  tied  hack.  They 
partially  cover  the  window  pane. 

What  Are  the  Colors? 

Neutral  tones,  such  as  ivory, 
beiges,  ecrus,  are  favorites  because 
they  can  be  used  with  any  other 
colors  in  the  room,  and  because  they 
blend  in  with  neutral  wall  colors, 
and  furniture  colors — the  deep 
browns,  brighter  maples,  and  blond 
woods.  For  the  customer  who  wants 
individuality,  there  are  pastels,  and 
deep  rich  colors  in  curtains.  White 


Six  breadths  of  lace  are  being  woven  on  this  huge  loom. 


twisted  that  they  cannot  slip  out  of 
place.  The  curtain  seller  can  run 
her  fingers  through  the  curtain, 
showing  the  customer  how  the 
threads  stay  in  place — do  not  slip 
this  way  and  that.  This  interlock¬ 
ing  gives  firmness  to  the  weave, 
even  though  the  weave  looks  dainty. 
And  the  design  stays  perfect  through 
laundering,  and,  of  course,  through 
dry-cleaning. 

Lace  nets  are  woven  by  skilled 
craftsmen  on  machines  equipped 
with  needles  that  are  coarse,  very 
fine,  or  between  the  coarse  and  the 
fine.  The  finer  the  needle,  the  finer 
the  threads  used  in  the  weaving  and 
the  more  delicate-looking  the  detail 
in  the  finished  curtain. 

Lace  net  curtains  are  known  to 
curtain  sellers  and  to  customers  by 
different  names,  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  weaving  and  design. 
Among  them  are — 

Open-meshes — simple  open  de¬ 
signs.  mesh-like,  with  .square  or 
rectangular  openings.  Usually 
open-meshes  are  semi-rough  in 
texture,  rugged  looking ;  again 
they  are  smooth  and  sheer. 

Shadow-weaves — with  a  shad¬ 
owy  cast.  This  shadowy  cast  is 
most  effective  in  the  finger-gauge 
curtains. 

Sheer  weaves — lovely  in  their 
transparency.  Tliey,  too.  are 
more  attractive  in  the  weaves  us- 


is  excellent  in  modern  decoration, 
or  in  rooms  that  make  use  of  strik¬ 
ing  colors. 

What  Are  the  Materials? 

Cottons,  synthetic  materials,  all- 
silks,  linen,  mohair,  make  up  the  list 
of  curtain  materials  that  stores  pro¬ 
mote  today.  The  different  ways  in 
which  they  are  woven  and  combined 
are  many,  resulting  in  interesting 
textures,  and  varying  degrees  f)f 
sheerness.  Among  them  are — 

Laces  and  Nets 

Such  as  lace  nets,  bohbinets,  cable 
nets.  Swiss  laces  and  fine  all-over 
Levers  laces.  All  of  these  curtains 
are  woven  on  lace  and  net  machines. 
Many  of  them  are  cotton,  and  some 
are  rayons.  Customers  like  them  for 
their  openness  in  weave,  decorative 
value,  practical  qualities.  Because  of 
their  open  and  lacy  weaves,  they  are 
decorative  when  used  alone  at  the 
windows,  as  well  as  when  combined 
with  draperies. 

Lace  Net  Curtains 

These  curtains  are  in  tailored 
pairs,  panels,  and  in  yard  goods. 
They  are  ornamental  open-work 
curtains,  woven  on  the  largest  of 
lace  machines,  intricate  in  their 
workings.  (Lace  nets  is  the  name 
used  by  American  manufacturers 
instead  of  “Nottinghams”.)  In  the 
weave,  the  threads  are  so  inter¬ 
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From  left  to  right:  Shadow  net,  sheer  net,  open  mesh  net,  filet  net. 


iiig  fine  threads  and  fine  needles. 

Filet  nets — a  net  weave  of 
small,  square  openings — ^always 
fiat  and  smooth.  Sometimes  a 
design  is  woven  into  the  net  back¬ 
ground  ;  sometimes  there  are 
iKtrders. 

Lace  net  curtains  sell  for  their 
versatility,  in  weaves,  textures  and 
designs  to  go  with  every  type  of 
decoration  and  to  suit  windows  all 
over  the  house,  their  simplicity  or 
laciness  of  design ;  their  openness 
to  light,  their  firmness  in  weave, 
their  washability.  Most  of  them  fit 
into  moderate  size  budgets,  but 
there  are  higher  price  ranges  for 
customers  shopping  for  the  finer 
curtains. 

Bobbinets,  Cable  Nets,  Fancy 
Laces 

Beauty  of  weave,  delicacy  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  softness  in  hanging  at  the 
windows,  distinctiveness — are  fea¬ 
tures  that  curtain-sellers  often  use 
in  presenting  glass  curtains  in  this 
group.  Many  of  these  curtains  fall 
into  the  higher  price  ranges,  others 
are  moderately  priced. 

Bahhinets — are  very  fine  all-over 
net,  woven  without  a  pattern.  The 
threads  partially  twist  around  each 
other,  forming  tiny,  six-sided  open¬ 
ings.  Cable  net  is  a  little  bolder 
version  of  bobbinet.  its  openings 
slightly  larger,  its  texture  slightly 
coarser.  Point  d’Esprit  nets  are 
fine-dotted  bobbinets.  Sometimes, 
woven  materials,  such  as  dotted 
marquisettes,  are  called  “point 
d’Esprits”,  but  incorrectly. 

Swiss  Laces — have  a  background 
of  bobbinet  or  cable  net  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  applique-designs 
placed  on  the  net.  Among  the  Swiss 
laces  are  Irish  Point  lace  curtains, 
with  muslin  appliques,  embroidery 
and  cutouts  on  the  net.  Duchesse 
lace  curtains — refined  version  of 
Irish  Points.  Point  Venice  curtains 
— with  embroidery  and  cut-outs. 


but  no  muslin  appliques.  Brussels 
lace  curtains,  the  deluxe  of  them  all, 
with  dainty,  fiowery  designs  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  finest  character 
bobbinet. 

Fine  all-over  lace  curtains,  woven 
on  the  Levers  lace  machines,  have 
the  quality  of  refined  dress  laces, 
and  daintiness  in  appearance.  Their 
patterns  are  usually  small,  set  pat¬ 
terns  which  repeat  themselves  many 
times  throughout  the  curtain. 
Everyone  who  sees  these  laces  be¬ 
ing  woven  is  surprised  at  the  huge 
size  of  the  Levers  machine  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  finely  delicate  lace 
it  produces. 

Knitted-Net  Curtains 

These  are  comparative  newcom¬ 
ers  in  the  curtain  world,  soft,  rug¬ 
ged  and  often  very  colorful,  and 
sometimes  with  drap)ery  designs  to 
match  the  curtains.  They  are  knit¬ 
ted  of  soft  yarns  in  open-work  pat¬ 
terns  that  resemble  some  of  the  net 
curtains,  which  are  woven  on  lace 
machines. 

You  can  test  the  firmness  of 
these  knitted-nets  by  trying  to  slip 
the  yarns  out  of  place  in  the  design. 
If  the  threads  are  interlocked  in  the 
knitting  of  the  curtain,  they  won’t 
budge  out  of  place.  It  is  a  good 
selling  feature  for  the  customer  to 
know.  Sellers  can  make  capital  out 
of  such  points  as  newness,  open¬ 
ness  in  design,  their  neutral  colors, 
or  variety  in  pastel  and  rich  color 
combinations,  their  softness,  rug¬ 
gedness  and  the  moderate  prices  of 
many  of  the  curtains — in  tailored 
styles  and  in  yard  goods.  They  can 
be  hung  as  a  complete  window  deco¬ 
ration.  or  combined  with  draperies. 

Fish-Net — is  the  open-mesh  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  real  fish  net  that  fisher¬ 
men  use.  Each  corner  of  the  open 
squares  is  firmly  knotted,  so  the  de¬ 
sign  always  stays  in  place.  Some 
are  made  on  a  gilling  machine 
which  simulates  the  hand-tied  fish¬ 
nets.  some  are  actually  hand-knot¬ 
ted.  They  are  made  of  firm  cord. 


in  different  colors,  and  are  especi¬ 
ally  interesting  in  rooms  where  a 
nautical  air  is  wanted,  although  they 
fit  in  with  many  other  types  of  in¬ 
formal  furnishings. 

Curtains  Woven  on  Cloth  Looms 

In  this  group  of  sheer,  semi-sheer 
and  opaque  fabrics,  the  curtain  sell¬ 
er  has  fascinating  selection  to  offer 
the  customer  —  in  tailored  and 
ruffled  curtains,  and  in  yard  goods. 

Marquisettes,  grenadines,  mad¬ 
ras,  novelties,  ninons,  gauze,  or¬ 
gandy,  dotted  Swiss,  dimity,  voile, 
scrim,  muslin,  mohair.  Shantungs — ■ 
the  list  can  go  on  and  on. 

Many  are  in  cottons,  many  in 
synthetics,  many  in  combinations  of 
man-made  fibers  and  natural  fibers, 
such  as  cottons  and  rayons.  There 
are  exquisitely  fine  silks,  too,  and 
interesting  mohairs. 

Marquisettes 

Marquisettes  are  in  the  leno 
w’eave.  In  the  leno  weave,  warp 
threads  (running  lengthwsie  of  the 
curtain)  twist  themselves  in  pairs 
around  the  filling  threads,  forming 
a  partial  interlocking. 

Such  rough  tactics  as  wringing 
the  curtains  in  the  washing  of  them, 
can  displace  the  threads,  especially 
in  the  more  open  types  of  leno 
weave  curtains.  In  the  finer  weave 
marquisettes,  the  threads  are  held 
so  firmly  in  place  that  they  subborn- 
ly  resist  moving  this  way  or  that. 

Curtain  sellers  make  the  most  of 
such  features  as  sheerness,  softness 
in  texture,  their  dotted  weaves  and 
other  novelty  designs,  graceful  drap¬ 
ing  qualities  in  ruffled  styles,  novel¬ 
ty  of  colors,  and  the  moderate 
prices  of  many  of  the  marquisettes. 
They  combine  well  with  draperies. 

Grenadines  are  closely  related  to 
marquisettes.  In  some  of  their  dot¬ 
ted  and  figured  designs,  grenadines 
resemble  curtain  madras,  too. 

Madras — has  the  leno-weave  as  a 
background  for  figured  designs  in 
matching  or  contrasting  colors.  In- 
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From  left  to  right,  gluss  rurtuin  fulirirs  of  niiioii,  iiiohuir,  liohhinet  and  mari|ui!^ette. 


terestiiiff  design  effects,  atid  tex¬ 
ture-interest  because  of  tlie  sheared- 
otT  etids  of  the  figure  threads,  novel 
color  contrasts  against  a  neutral 
background,  gaiety  of  colors,  sheer- 
tiess,  softness  for  ruffled  curtains — 
these  are  sotne  of  the  sales-hringing 
features  of  madras  curtains. 

Ninons 

Ninons  are  woven  of  smooth  ace¬ 
tate  filKTs,  into  fabrics  of  soft  trans- 
lucence.  Curtain  sellers  |M)itit  out 
to  customers  such  features  as  their 
richness  in  appearance,  graceful 
drajung  qualities,  softening  effect 
uixm  light  coming  in  through  the 
window,  their  simplicity  of  weave 
which  makes  ensemhling  them  with 
draperies  easy ;  their  neutral  and 
pastel^  colorings ;  their  novelty  tex¬ 
tures,  such  as  .stripes,  sluhs,  shadow 
and  frosty  effects.  They  can  he 
combined  well  with  traditional  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  are  often  used  in  mod¬ 
ern  settings. 

Gauzes 

Gauze  is  the  word  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  finer  quality  curtain  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
transparency  or  sheerness.  All-silk 
gauzes  are  beautifully  sheer  and 
rich  looking  at  windows.  In  the 
synthetic  gauzes,  such  as  those  of 
acetate  yarns,  there  are  some  ex¬ 
quisitely  sheer  and  soft  weaves. 
Good  curtain  sellers  suggest  them 
to  go  with  fine  furnishings.  Theat¬ 
rical  gauze  is  of  linen — and  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  very  transj^arent  cur¬ 
taining  materials. 

Rayon 

Under  the  heading  of  rayons, 
curtain  sellers  find  all-rayon  fabrics, 
and  fabrics  woven  of  rayon  com¬ 
bined  with  other  fibers,  such  as 
rayon-and-cotton.  In  the  marquis¬ 
ette  group,  there  are  many  rayon 
weaves.  And  under  the  heading  of 
novelties,  come  others.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  in  the 
last  few  years  havei  brought  rayons 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  attractiveness 


and  serviceability  for  window  cur¬ 
tains.  As  each  new  rayon  curtain¬ 
ing  comes  into  the  department,  the 
alert  seller  studies  it  for  its  good 
features,  finds  out  fn)m  the  curtain 
buyer  the  .sj)ecial  recommendations 
she  can  make  for  it.  carefully  notes 
the  information  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  sends  with  the  curtain. 


Good  sellers  u.se  such  sales-win- 
ning  jx)ints  as  these  in  promoting 
plain-weave  voiles— they’re  sheer, 
dainty,  durable,  attractively  soft  in 
ruffled  styles,  unusual  in  novelty  ef¬ 
fects,  versatile — in  their  weaves  of 
cotton,  synthetic  filx*rs,  and  silks. 
-And  sellers  will  let  the  customers 
feel  the  crisper  touch  of  the  finer 
(luality  voiles. 

Scrim 

One  of  the  coarser  types  of  cur¬ 
tains.  but  strong,  with  its  cotton 
yarns  woven  in  open-to-the-sun  de¬ 
sign  in  plain-weaves. 

Crisp,  Sheer  Curtains 

A  lively  group — fresh,  clean  l(X)k- 
ing,  crisp,  feminine — delightful  in 
their  ruffled  styles.  They  are  easy 
to  keep  clean  because  they  launder 
well.  (Irgandy,  dotted  Swiss,  dimi¬ 
ty  find  their  way  to  many  attractive 
lx?droom  windows,  as  well  as  to 
many  other  nxnns  in  the  house.  In 
their  ruffled  styles  they  fit  in  well 
with  traditional  settings,  such  as 
Karly  American. 

Organdy  is  a  plain-weave  fabric. 
It  dyes  in  pretty  pastel  colors.  W  ill 
it  stay  crisp?  Yes.  if  it  has  a  per¬ 
manent  finish.  Otherwise,  a  little 
starch  can  be  added  in  laundering. 

Dotted  Swiss  is  woven  of  tight- 
twisted  cotton  yarns.  In  the  better 
qualities,  the  dots  are  woven  in  with 
the  ends  tied,  not  just  clipped  off — 
a  quality-feature  of  which  the  cur¬ 
tain  seller  can  make  good  use. 

Dimity  is  interesting  because  of 
its  designs,  too — such  as  corded 
stripes,  bars,  dropped-thread  pat¬ 
terns. 


Muslins 

Semi-transparent  in  most  of  tbe 
curtain  materials.  Starching  gives 
the  soft  muslins  crisper  airs  at  the 
windows.  'ramboured  muslins, 
those  with  an  embroidery  design, 
are  distinctive  curtains  to  matcb  up 
with  I'?arly  .American  and  other 
traditional  types  of  furnishings. 
Some  customers  always  like  tam- 
houred  muslins  whether  they  are  in 
fashion  or  not. 

Mohair 

The  mohair  curtain,  or  casement 
curtain,  has  aristtx'ratic  airs — looks 
lu.xunous  at  the  windows.  A^ou  can 
tell  your  customers  that  mohair  will 
not  show  soil  easily  because  its  fib¬ 
ers  are  so  smooth ;  that  it  will  hang 
well :  wear  well. 

Watching  the  Dots 

Dots  are  woven  into  the  material, 
embroidered  into  the  material, 
sewed  in.  or  printed  or  pressed  onto 
the  fabric. 

The  curtain  seller  can  see  for  her¬ 
self  how  firmly  the  dots  are  woven 
or  embroidered  into  the  curtain.  If 
the  dots  are  pressed  or  printed,  the 
salesperson  will  get  assurances  from 
the  curtain  buyer,  or  know  from  the 
manufacturer,  of  the  permanence  of 
the  dots. 

Many  of  the  curtains  with  flock 
dots,  or  other  ty]>es  of  printed  or 
])ressed  in  dots,  give  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  ;  even  deliberate  effort  to 
pick  the  dot  out  of  the  new  material 
meets  with  no  success. 

Dots  are  given  many  names — 
such  as  pin  dots — they’re  “pin” 
size;  clip  dots  which  are  woven 
through  the  fabric  and  clipped  on 
both  sides ;  cushion  dots — they  look 
like  plump,  little  cushions ;  candle- 
wick  dots  that  are  fastened  down 
in  the  center  of  each  dot.  and  look 
like  the  dots  in  candlewick  bed¬ 
spreads  :  coin  dots — generally  de¬ 
noting  flat  dots  about  the  size  of  a 
nickel. 
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Selling  More  Curtains 


A  v»ell-dresr.ed  window.  Glass  curtains  cover  the  Venetian  blinds  and 
mohair  draperies  complete  the  picture. 


The  curtain  is  wcll-finisitcd — 
Seatiis  and  edfjings  made  with  care; 
picotiiifj  and  doulde-picoting  for  the 
dresstnaker  touch ;  sifles  hang 
straight :  tiehacks  full  letigth  and 
well-made ;  extra  touches  give  in¬ 
dividuality.  such  as  cftlorful  trim¬ 
mings.  iMMie  rings  for  the  tiehacks. 

The  curtain  is  wide — a  fast-sell¬ 
ing  feature  in  ruffled  curtains  as 
well  as  iti  tailored  curtains.  If  very 
wide,  the  curtain  seller  can  suggest 
hanging  them  on  douhle-rods, 
criss-cross  fashion. 

Fashions  in  widths  of  ruffles 
change  with  the  seasons.  \\  hatever 
the  fashion,  the  smart  ruffle  is  what 
it  sets  out  to  Ik* — ruching.  or  baby- 
size,  or  definitelv  wide. 
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do  give  the  room  comfortable  priv¬ 
acy  from  the  outdoors. 

For  a  very  feminine  bedroom? 

Daintily  ruffled  curtains — ninons, 
voiles,  marquisettes,  any  of  the 
softer  weaves,  or  the  crisp  organ¬ 
dies,  dotted  Swisses,  dimities  or  the 
iKjhhinets. 

Need  to  soften  the  lines  of  I'enetian 
blinds? 

Glass  curtains  can  do  that,  esj)e- 
cially  in  the  very  sheer  and  open 
weaves  that  let  in  plenty  of  light. 
They  give  the  window  a  finished, 
well-dressed  appearance,  too. 

You  have  Early  American  maple? 

Novelty  cottons,  madras,  lace  net, 
gauze,  dotted  Swiss,  dotted  mar¬ 
quisette,  organdy,  tamlx)ured  mus¬ 
lins — simple  types  of  curtains  both 
in  tailored  and  ruffled  styles,  go  well 
with  such  furnishings. 

You  are  using  the  curtains  reithout 
draperies?^ 

Novelty  weaves,  net  curtains  with 
borders  or  in  fanciful  lace  patterns, 
ruffled  types,  knitted-nets,  all-over 
Levers  laces,  Swiss  laces,  are  a 
complete  window  decoration  in 
themselves. 

You  must  have  a  Modern  idea? 

Ninons,  bobbinets,  gauzes,  sheer 
mohair,  modern-design  nets — and 
others. 

To  go  zvith  fine  Chippendale  fur¬ 
niture? 

You  need  fine  curtains — to  match 
the  refinement  of  your  furniture. 
Simple  weaves  or  designs  without 
any  touch  of  ruggedness. 

For  a  child’s  room? 

We  suggest  one  of  the  sturdy  cot¬ 
ton  or  net  types  that  can  take  rough 
treatment. 

For  a  French  bedroom. 

Fluted  or  ruffled  organdies  are 
crisp  and  dainty  for  dainty  French 
furnishings. 

For  a  Sun-porch? 

A  nice  idea  is  glass  curtains  on 
draw  cords.  You  can  have  the  cur¬ 
tains  drawn,  half-open  or  closed — 
depending  u{X)n  the  sunlight  you 
want. 

Szi'iss  laces? 

In  fashion  or  not,  some  women 
always  want  Swiss  laces.  Some  of 
these  laces  are  moderately-priced, 
but  the  finer  the  quality  of  the  net 
and  the  appliques,  the  higher-priced 
they  go.  So  when  customers  say, 
“Oh.  my,  but  the  price  is  high’’,  you 
can  answer.  “The  embroidery  and 
appliques  are  placed  on  these  cur¬ 
tains  with  an  embroidery  machine 
which  is  guided  by  hand.  Just  one 


curtain  can  be  made  at  a  time.  The 
more  detail  in  design,  the  more 
hand-work  is  needed.  So  you  are 
buying  a  curtain  of  distinction,  with 
skilled  handcraftsmanship.”  Tam- 
Ixnired  muslins,  too,  are  finished 
with  skilled  handcraftsmanship. 

You  like  te.vture-intcrcst? 

Here  are  glass  curtains  that  have 
it — ninons  and  rayons  with  unusual 
weave  effects ;  lace  net  curtains  that 
can  he  very  rough  in  texture,  semi¬ 
rough.  or  smooth ;  many  maniuis- 
ettes.  madras,  corded  dimities,  and 
all  manner  of  novelty  textured 
types. 

11 ’ant  complete  privacy? 

Casement  curtains  are  the  answer 
— close-weaves  in  cottons,  rayons, 
mohairs,  silks,  and  in  combinations 
of  these  fil)ers.  They  shut  out  an 
undesirable  view  from  the  inside  of 
the  room  as  well  as  giving  complete 
jrrivacy  from  the  outside. 

Floor-length? 

Graceful  folds  to  the  tloor — either 
in  billowing  straight  folds  (a  smart 
modern  idea)  or  in  tied-back  ruffled 
styles.  The  long-curtain  makes  the 
selling  score  total  a  higher  sum. 

Easy  to  Hang! 

“It’s  headed,  you  don’t  have  to 
sew  a  rod-pocket  or  a  heading’’.  Or, 
as  on  some  of  the  curtains,  “  This 
curtain  has  an  adjustable  top.  You 
can  slip  the  rod  through  the  row 
of  loops  which  give  the  curtain  the 
right  length  for  the  window — and 
your  curtain  is  ready  to  hang,  with¬ 
out  your  having  to  do  any  sew'ing.” 
Features  like  these  save  women  the 
trouble  of  shortening  or  lengthening 
curtains,  or  of  putting  in  a  heading. 

By  the  Yard 

Women  buy  curtain  materials  by 
the  yard  because  they  want  the  cur¬ 
tains  custom-made  by  the  store,  or 
they  want  to  make  them  at  home, 
or  they  have  unusual  windows  to 
which  ready-made  curtains  are  hard 
to  suit. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  seller 
of  materials-by-the-yard  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  how  curtains  are 
made,  how  much  material  to  sug¬ 
gest  for  headings  and  hems,  how 
much  for  length  and  width.  A  book 
could  be  written  on  what  can  be 
done  with  curtain  materials.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  ideas  that  wide¬ 
awake  curtain  salespeople  use — in 
addition  to  the  selling  suggestions 
already  given  that  can  apply  to  both 
ready-mades  and  }  ard  goods. 

Soft  materials  shirred  very  full 
onto  French  doors  or  special  win¬ 
dows.  Why  not  try  rods  at  the 


side,  instead  of  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  for  something  new? 

Fan-shaped  windows  over  doors, 
and  other  out-of-the-ordinary  size 
windows,  can  have  rods-cut-to- 
measure  —  with  glass  curtaining 
shirred  on. 

To  have  graceful  looking  cur¬ 
tains, — criss-cross  curtains,  for  in¬ 
stance.  can  l)e  made  with  two  widths 
of  material  sewed  together  for  each 
side.  The  seams  are  lost  in  the 
folds  of  the  curtain. 

Why  not  make  two-toned  cur¬ 
tains.  using  fine,  sheer  curtaining 
for  the  glass  curtains,  and  heavier 
textured,  wide-open  weaves  for  the 
side  curtains — as  draperies?  Yard¬ 
age  for  dressing  table  .skirts  to 
match  up  with  the  window  curtains. 
Yardage  for  ruffles  on  the  bassinet 
to  match  the  curtains  in  the  baby’s 
room.  And — to  make  the  extra  sale 
— ^trimmings  from  the  trimming  de¬ 
partment,  tiebacks  from  the  trim¬ 
ming  or  hardware  dej)artment — to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  cur¬ 
tains. 


For  Bathrooms  and  Kitchens 

Cottage  sets,  short  curtains  for 
short  windows,  tailored  and  ruffled 
types  sell  for  their  fresh,  clean  looks 
for  bathroom  and  kitchen  windows, 
small  dinettes. 

Customers  like  their  brightness  in 
colors — to  go  with  the  towels  or 
the  shower  curtain  in  the  bathroom ; 
to  match  a  colorful  array  of  house- 
wares  in  the  kitchen ;  their  gaiety, 
with  colorful  dots  or  trimmings ; 
their  crisp  freshness  and  ruffles,  or 
their  softness ;  in  such  fabrics  as 
cottons,  synthetic  weaves,  knitted- 
nets,  Terry  cloth,  which  can  drink 
up  any  water  splashed  on  them,  and 
oiled  silks  which  glow  in  color  and 
shed  any  water  that  comes  their  way. 
And  no  customer  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  without  the  suggestion  of 
two  pairs  for  the  window — one  to 
put  up  while  the  other  is  being 
laundered. 

Know  the  Windows  and  Doors 

Knowing  the  different  types  of 
windows  and  doors  in  houses  to¬ 
day,  and  knowing  the  equipment 
that  the  store’s  drapery  hardware 
department  has  in  stock,  helps  the 
curtain  and  the  drapery  salesperson 
to  successful  sales.  The  customer 
will  usually  welcome  suggestions  on 
new  poles,  swinging  cranes,  exten¬ 
sion  rods,  cornices,  all  of  the  ideas 
that  drapery  hardware  departments 
have.  It’s  the  mark  of  an  expert 
seller  to  see  that  no  customer  leaves 
without  having  the  equipment  with 
which  to  hang  the  curtains  or 
draperies  which  she  buys. 
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Shower  Curtain 
Sales  = 


SH(  )WKR  curtains,  at  one  time, 
had  no  fashion  imjjortance. 
'I'hey  sold  because  they  were 
needed  to  protect  the  bathroom 
from  water — and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son.  Hut  now  the  customer  finds 
Fashion  in  startling  array  all  over 
the  bathroom.  So  the  shower  cur¬ 
tain  seller  today  has  a  higger  job 
than  in  days  gone  by.  Women  buy 
the  curtains  for  two  reasons — 
they’re  fashionably  decorative, 
they're  practical. 

From  a  Decorative  Standpoint 

Usually  the  largest,  single  con¬ 
centrated  spot  of  color  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  the  shower  curtain  is  an  item 
to  select  with  care  to  the  woman 
who  is  fashion-conscious.  And  the 
fast-thinking  salesperson  has  many 
a  suggestion  on  the  use  of  color — 
such  as 

“Here  are  shower  curtains  that 
match  the  colors  of  towels  and 
bathmats  in  our  linen  depart¬ 
ment”. 

“There  are  many  colors  here 
which  contrast  smartly  with  wall 
and  fixture  colors  in  the  bath¬ 
room.” 

“Is  your  bathroom  small  and 
boxlike?  Try  one  of  these  light 
colors  for  the  curtain.  It  will 
make  the  room  seem  larger." 

“Is  your  bathroom  roomv? 
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Chapter  Nine 


On  with  Trimmings! 


Every  trimniiiig  ileni  in  s^toek  in  full  view  of  the  eustonier  ami  of  the 
seller  who  eonies  into  the  department  from  other  departments  in  the  store. 


ONCE'  uixni  a  time,  and  really, 
not  so  long  ago,  the  trinitning 
(le])artinent  was  a  sad  Cinder¬ 
ella  in  the  store  family.  It  was  hid¬ 
den  away  in  a  dark,  ont-of-the-cns- 
tomer-line  spot,  its  merchandise 
ke])t  in  a  hook  that  was  a  closed 
Intok. 

lint  times  have  changed!  Cinder¬ 
ella  blossoms  into  a  I’rincess  in 
the  store  family  now,  with  more  ami 
more  stores  realizing  how  important 
it  is  to  give  trimmings  plenty  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  department  comes  out 
into  the  traffic  lanes,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  displayed  so  that  customers 
can  sye  every  item  in  stock,  the 
trimming-sellers  are  enthusiastic 
and  have  a  hundred  and  one  sng- 
ge.stions  to  offer  customers. 

One  Hundred  and  One! 

.\t  least  that  numher  of  ideas  can 
Ik*  offered  customers.  Hut  the  trim¬ 
ming  de])artment.  alone.  canm)t  do 
it.  It  needs  help  from  the  .sales¬ 
people  in  dei)artments  where  fabrics 
on  which  trimmings  can  he  used  are 
sold,  and  from  the  disjday  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store. 

In  stores  where  trimming  dejiart- 
ments  disjday  the  merchandise  in 
com])lete  color  range,  with  style 
numlK'rs,  color  numlx>rs,  and  .selling 
prices,  it  is  ea.sy  for  sale.s]>eople  in 
other  de])artments  to  suggest  trim¬ 
mings.  Sales  can  he  made  with  little 
effort,  Ixcause  the  entire  st(*ck  is 
right  Ixfore  the  customer’s  and  the 
salesper.son’s  eyes.  Hut  all  alert 
trimming  sellers  will  see — 

— that  the  trimming  department,  it¬ 
self,  offers  suggestions,  through 
displays,  such  as  posters  and  dis¬ 
play  cards  that  offer  real  ideas — 
or  window  settings  that  show 
trimmed  curtains  and  draperies, 
or  trimmed  sli])covers  that  are 
fitted  onto  a  chair  or  couch. 

— that  trimmings  are  on  display  in 
the  curtain  and  drapery  depart¬ 
ments — with  yard  goods,  or  with 
plain  ready-made  curtains  or 
draperies. 

— that  trimming  department  tie- 
backs  decorate  some  of  the  dra¬ 
peries  and  ruffled  curtains. 

— that  novelties,  such  -as  swag 
cords,  are  draped  over  some  of 


the  curtains  and  draperies. 

— that  slipcovers  on  di.sjday  in  the 
sliix'over  department  are  trim¬ 
med  in  smart  fashion — and  that 
welts,  braids,  fringes,  edgings, 
are  shown  with  slipover  materials. 
— that  trimmings  are  shown  in  the 
upholstering  department  —  with 
u])holstering  materials  and  with 
chairs  that  are  used  for  display. 
— that  trimmings  are  sugge.sted  by 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  lamp¬ 
shade  making  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  and  by  the  sellers  in  the 
regular  lamp.shade  department. 

— that  trimmings  are  worked  into 
decorative  treatments  in  model 
rooms  and  in  room  .settings,  and 
into  window  displays  using  such 
decorative  items  as  curtains  and 
_  <  draperies. 

t  Eiiscinbliii"  Ideas 

'Trimming-sellers  who  make  the 
mo.st  of  their  opportunities  with 
customers  have  many  suggestions 
on  the  different  ways  to  use  the 
trimmings,  and  are  well-informed 
on  what  is  new — 

Trimmings  can  he  matched  up 
with  materials,  such  as  cotton  trim¬ 
mings  to  go  with  cottons,  rayons 
with  rayons,  wools  with  wools,  silks 
with  silks,  or  attractive  contrasts 
can  lx*  made. 

Trimmings  of  modern  design  or 
feeling,  such  as  glass-head  halls — 
can  he  suggested  for  modern  de¬ 
sign  fabrics. 

Wood-bead  fringes  have  a  rug¬ 
ged.  informal  air.  for  trimming  in¬ 


formal  types  of  fabrics. 

Cott(»n-hall  fringes  have  a  gay  ap¬ 
pearance  to  match  up  with  colorful 
designs  in  chintz. 

.Soft,  light-in-weight  tassels,  when 
arranged  in  novel  lM)rder  effects, 
give  individuality  to  curtains  or 
draperies. 

Swag  cord  trimmings  belong  with 
18th  Century  furnishings. 

Deep  fringes  are  attractive  as  the 
lK)ttom  finish  on  many  slipovers. 

Hraids  and  edgings  that  can  lx“ 
pressed  on  will  .save  women  the 
trouble  c)f  sewing  and  will  ])roduce 
a  sleek  fini.sh.  ICxcellent  for  edging 
closet-shelves  and  closet-accessories, 
too. 

Cotton  hall-fringes  and  bright 
hraids  and  edgings  !nake  kitchen 
and  bathroom  curtains  lively-look- 
ing. 

Hraids  with  loops  that  fit  onto  the 
tops  of  draperies  add  a  decorative 
finish  to  the  draperies,  make  hang¬ 
ing  them  easy. 

Fringe  gives  a  distinctive  finish 
to  rugs.  Draperies  and  Ix'dspreads, 
with  matching  trimming,  make  at¬ 
tractive  ensembles.  Suggestions  like 
these  are  just  a  small  part  of  the 
smart  trimming-seller’s  vcxahulary. 

Warning  Signal! 

Too  much  of  anything  is  never 
as  likeable  as  just  enough.  The  wise 
salesperson  knows  this  well — and 
doesn’t  try  to  oversell  her  custom¬ 
er.  The  usual  customer  is  best  sat¬ 
isfied  when  the  trimmings  do  for 
her  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
— that  is.  complete  the  decoration. 
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Much  Ado  in 

Drapery  Hardware 


^(?1^KA1'KRV  HARDWARK" 
I  /  (Iocs  not  seem  an  enticing 
enough  name  lor  tlie  de- 
])artment  that  is  dis])laying  its  new 
merchandise  in  such  fine  style  in 
many  stores  today,  'i'his  department, 
like  the  trimming  dei)artment,  has 
l(een  brought  into  the  spcjtlight  for 
cust(^mers.  Its  many  new  decora¬ 
tive  poles,  cornices,  cranes,  rods  and 
tie-hacks  give  it  a  lively  appearance. 

I'he  drai)ery  hardware  and  the 
trimming  department  have  one  thing 
in  common — they  cannot  do  all  of 
the  .selling  for  themselves.  They 
need  the  help  of  the  curtain  and  dra¬ 
pery  sellers  who  will  suggest  hard¬ 
ware  and  trimmings  to  the  custom¬ 
ers.  The  well-dis])layed  drapery 
hardware  department  makes  this  job 
easy  for  all  of  the  salespeople,  by 
having  the  stock  i)rominently  dis¬ 
played,  with  its  ])rices.  The  sales¬ 
person  who  brings  a  customer  to 
the  drapery  hardware  department 
can  see  at  a  glance  what  is  there — 
so  can  the  customer.  There’s  no 
solving  of  mysteries  about  it. 

Customer  Catchers 

The  hardware  department  has  its 
sales  .staff  see  to  it  that — 

— drai)ery  hardware  is  shown 
well-ensemhled  with  displays  of  cur¬ 
tains  and  dra])erfes  at  window  set¬ 
tings  wherever  used  in  the  curtain 
and  drapery  dei)artment.  and  in 
model-room  ensembles,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  window  displays  ])romoting 
curtains  and  draperies. 

— the  hardware  dei)artment  has  a 
false  window-setting  or  two  of  its 
own,  and  that  these  disi)lays  are 
changed  frecpiently  to  show  the  new 
merchandise. 

— all  of  the  items  are  in  full  view 
of  the  customers,  with  as  many  of 
them  hung  up  as  possible. 

— the  sellers  know  the  different 
qualities  of  the  merchandise,  reasons 
why  one  item  costs  more  than  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  tyi)e.  Is  the  finish 
permanent?  Is  the  operation  of  the 
traverse  equipment  very  sinq)le?  Do 
the  traverse  rods  work  without  a 
hitch.''  Has  special  craftman.ship 
gone  into  the  construction  of  the 
decorative  cornices,  rods  and  poles, 
and  hold-hacks?  Is  the  extension 
rod  the  never-jam  kind?  Is  the  rod 


sturdy,  the  kind  that  is  sagless?  Is 
the  material  e.xceptionally  fine?  If 
the  answer  is  ‘‘Yes"  tcj  (juestions  like 
these — the  drai)ery  hardware  seller 
has  extra  talking  ])oints. 

— ^the  hardware  staff  of  sellers  is 
expert  at  showing  how  traverse 
draw-cord  e(iuii)ment  works,  how 
the  extension  cornices  and  rods  can 
he  extended,  how  all  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  e(iui])ment  can  he  installed — to 
stay  put! 

Fashionable — Practical 

Through  the  list  of  cornices,  pole 
sets,  cranes,  extension  rods,  traverse 
equiimient  (for  the  closing  and 
opening  of  curtains  and  draperies), 
and  tie-hacks,  there  are  i)lenty  of 
l^ractical  and  fashionable  qualities 
that  are  entertaining  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Such  as — 

Drapery  cranes  are  jjractical,  as 
well  as  decorative,  because  they  fit 
different  tyjies  and  sizes  of  win¬ 
dows.  Moving  to  a  new  house? 
Take  the  cranes  along. 

Wood  ]K»le  sets,  in  such  finishes 
as  maple,  walnut,  mahogany, 
ivory,  can  he  matched  with  the 
furniture  in  the  room.  I'he  un¬ 
painted  pole  sets  can  he  painted 
in  any  color  the  customer  selects. 

Draw’  cord  rods  with  traverse 
equiiiment  give  e.xcellent  control 
over  light  and  ventilation.  The 
curtains  or  draperies  can  he 
drawn  open  or  drawn  closed. 
Ideal  for  many  rooms. 

Made-to-or(ler  cornices  and 
decorative  rod  sets  give  windows 
a  custom-tailored  look. 

Xew’  ideas  in  designing  bring 
many  Modern  styles  in  cornices 
and  in  pole  sets  to  go  with  Mod¬ 
ern  rooms.  The  bronze,  copper, 
chromium,  and  other  metal  fin¬ 
ishes.  the  mirror  and  glass  types, 
the  various  designs  in  wood,  har¬ 
monize  well  with  Modern  win¬ 
dows  as  well  as  with  some  tradi¬ 
tional  types.  There  are  tradition¬ 
al  designs,  too.  in  cornices,  such 
as  the  hamboo-edged  cornice  that 
goes  so  w’ell  with  Chinese  Chip¬ 
pendale.  or  the  cornices  or  poles 
with  classic  motifs  for  ornamen¬ 
tation. 


The  Right  Size 

I' or  loidlh — The  good  hardware 
seller  will  see  to  it  that  he  or  she 
understands  thoroughly  the  art  of 
fitting  windows  with  the  correct  size 
rods,  poles,  and  cornices.  Stores 
varv  in  their  methods  of  measure¬ 
ments.  .so  it  is  an  individual’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  learn  his  or  her  work¬ 
room’s  method. 

For  hulk — for  heavy  materials, 
a  sturdy  rod  or  pole,  one  that  won’t 
sag  under  the  w'eight  of  the  dra- 
])eries.  For  filmy  fabrics,  such  as 
glass  curtains,  a  rod,  iiole  or  crane 
in  a  size  to  match  their  daintiness. 

There’s  usually  an  extra  sale  to 
be  gained  if  the  customer  is  re- 
miiKled  of  the  staples,  all  of  the 
rings,  hooks,  French  heading  h<M)ks, 
and  push-pins  for  tie-backs. 

Do  You  Know  That — ? 

A  double  sash  7eindoze  is  one 
which  slides  up  and  down  in  its 
frame.  It  is  very  jxqnilar,  in  this 
country,  and  all  over  the  world. 

/I  casement  zAndozo  swings  in  or 
out,  on  hinges.  Because  of  this  in- 
and-out-swinging,  rods,  fixtures, 
curtains  and  drai)eries  have  to  be 
carefully  planned  for  casement  win¬ 
dows  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
control  of  light  and  ventilation. 

A  French  zeindozv  or  door  is  one 
which  reaches  to  the  floor  and  has 
double  casements,  that  open  as 
doors.  One  of  the  favorite  ways 
to  decorate  them  is  to  shirr  on  cur¬ 
tains  to  rods  top  and  lK)ttom. 

A  hay  or  hozi’  zAndoze  is  a  group 
of  windows  recessed  into  the  wall, 
usually  forming  a  semi-circular  ef¬ 
fect — and  there  are  bay-window 
rods  made  especially  for  them. 

A  fireplace  zvindoze  is  the  shallow 
window  sometimes  found  at  the 
sides  of  fireplaces,  high  up  in  the 
wall. 

A  fan-shaped  transom,  or  arched 
window’,  has  curved  lines,  and  the 
decorative  treatment  usually  re¬ 
quires  a  cut-to-measure,  curved  rod. 

A  dormer  zAndoze  is  a  window  set 
in  or  forming  the  gable  on  a  slop¬ 
ing  roof.  It  usually  opens  into  a 
sleeping  room — a  dormant  room — 
hence,  the  name. 
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Chapter  Eleven 


covers 


Customers  can  range  far  and  Chanoc  to  Sell  Triiiiiiiings 
wide  in  the  types  of  materials  and  Many  an  extra  sale  can  lx;  chalked 
designs  for  slipcovers.  Flower  pat-  up  jf  trimmings  for  slipcovers  are 
terns — for  a  gay,  cheerful  coyer ;  shown  the  customer.  Many  of  the 
all-over  geometric  patterns,  stripes,  trimming  ideas  serve  two  purposes 
plaids,  checks,  interesting  texture  — ^they  are  decorative,  and  because 
effects.  Modern  designs  to  go  with  they  are  often  sewed  into  the  seams, 
modern  furnishings.  Traditional  they  give  the  seams  extra  firmness, 
patterns  for  traditional  furnishings.  Pii)ings,  welts,  hraids.  hall  fring- 
Sulxlued  colors  to  make  the  chair  <>s.  moss  edgings,  cut  fringes  are 
look  smaller.  V  ertical  stripes  to  among  the  trimming  ideas — used  to 
make  the  chair  look  higher.  Hori-  match  or  to  contrast  the  slipcover 
zontal  designs  to  make  the  chair  material.  Tassel  cords  are  another 
l(X)k  wider.  suggestion  to  use  for  tied-in-place 

slipcoverings. 

Deciding  the  Amount  of  Material  The  department  which  makes  a 

Tr  1  ,  .  ^  t  grand  job  of  selling  slipcovers  will 

It  the  customer  wants  to  make  ,  i  • 

,  •  1  •  have  made-up  slipcovers,  showing 

her  own  slipcovers,  or  is  having  the  ‘  •  r  i 

1  t  ^  trimmings  as  decoration,  on  displav 

covers  made  to  order  bv  the  store,  •  r  .  .  ,  tt  j-  i  ' 

,,  ,  '  ’  m  the  dei)artment,  and  will  displav 

le  sipco\er  se  er  ma  ts  sure  la  trimming  materials  along  with  the 
an  ample  amount  of  material  is  pro-  ^  fabrics, 

vided.  * 

If  the  design  in  the  fabric  is  large.  The  Ready-Made  Cover 

there  must  lx*  enough  material  to  Couch,  sofa  and  chair  covers, 
l>rovide  centering  the  design  in  the  readv-made,  offer  a  quick  solution 
back  of  the  chair  and  in  the  seat,  of  coverings  to  the  customer.  These 
Generous  allowances  for  seams  are  readv-mades  are  now  sold  in  sizes 
important.  Seams  must  be  very  and  types  to  go  with  all  of  the  most 
firm  hecause  of  the  pull  that  slip-  popular  types  of  furniture.  The  dis¬ 
covers  get  from  constant  use.  tomer  witli  a  moderate  amount  of 

.\  good  slipcover  with  ruffles  has  money  to  spend  finds  many  of  these 
full  ruffles — not  skimpy  ones.  covers  attractive  in  fabric  and  de- 

.\  good  slipcover  with  pleats  has  sign,  serviceable,  and  within  reach 
full  pleats — not  pleats  that  flare  out  of  her  purse.  .And  such  details  as 
as  if  they  didn’t  know  whether  to  weltings,  that  give  special  firmness 
call  themselves  ruffles  or  pleats,  to  the  seams,  and  devices  that  keep 
Getting  ideas  like  these  over  to  the  the  cover  from  twisting  and  creep- 
customer  results  in  a  larger  sales-  ing  alx>ut  are  extra  sales  points, 
check  for  the  store,  and  a  better  Will  thev  fit?  If  the  customer 
pleased  customer.  really  knows  the  measurement  of  the 

chair,  or  couch,  or  sofa  on  which 
Good  Tailoring  Details  she  plans  to  use  the  ready-made 

slipcover,  tho.se  measurements  can 
The  well-made  slipcover  has  no  stacked  up  again.st  the  slipcovers, 
resemblance  to  a  sack  The  alert  tallv— well  and  good, 

cover-.seller  can  give  the  tailoring 

details  of  the  covers  which  the  store  The  Extra  Sale! 

makes-to-order — how  the  slipcover-  With  a  slipcover  cu.stomer  before 
maker  goes  to  the  customer’s  home.  her.  the  salesperson  always  has  op- 
cuts  and  fits  the  covers  to  the  furni-  portunity  to  suggest  an  extra  sale, 
ture;  returns  with  the  finished  cov-  Draperies  to  match  the  slipcover, 
ers  and  fits  them  onto  the  furniture  Dressing  table  skirt  to  match  the 
in  an  expert  way :  with  seams  all  slipcover  for  a  bedroom  chair.  Solid 
firmly  stitched ;  darts  fitted  in ;  color  slipcover  for  the  sofa  to  go 
tricks  of  tailoring  and  finish  that  with  a  patterned  slipcover  on  the 
hold  the  covers  in  place;  snap  fast-  chair.  Enough  extra  material  to 
eners,  or  sleek  slide  fasteners,  that  cover  a  footstool.  .And  the.se  sug- 
keep  the  closing  seams  flat  but  let  gestions  are  just  tbe  start  of  a  list 
the  customer  whisk  off  the  cover  the  slipcover  seller  can  work  out 
easilv  when  she  wishes.  for  herself. 
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Chapter  Twelve 


Upholstery  Makes  Old  Furniture  New 


A  WELL-BUILT  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  always  outlasts  its  cover. 
So  the  upholsterinjr  seller  has 
the  idea  of  new  life  for  old  furni¬ 
ture  to  make  the  customer  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

Upholstering  Has  a  Glorious  Past 

When  Italy  went  into  its  lavish 
decorating  period  during  the  Re¬ 
naissance  in  the  15th  Century, 
chairs  were  covered  in  sumptuous 
fabrics,  such  as  velvets,  and  in  leath¬ 
er.  In  the  Jacobean  i)eriod  in  the 
17th  Century,  chairs  were  covered 
in  such  materials  as  leather,  velvet, 
needle])oint,  crew'el  and  tapestry. 

In  the  18th  Century  in  France, 
when  Marie  Antoinette  held  sway, 
ta])estries  became  i)oi)ular  as  upliol- 
stering,  in  addition  to  their  use  as 
wall  hangings.  In  18th  Century  Italy 
there  was  a  seemingly  endless  selec¬ 
tion  of  silks,  velvets,  satins,  bro¬ 
cades,  hrocatelles  for  draperies  and 
for  upholstering. 

This  recital  merely  touches  upon 
the  fascinating  history  of  uidiolster- 
ing  materials.  In  the  days  of  hand- 
woven  fabrics,  only  the  royal  and 
the  rich  could  afford  the  luxurious 
ones.  Today,  modern  methods  of 
manufacturing  bring  a  great  selec¬ 
tion  into  the  realm  of  moderate- 
price  ranges,  although  there  is  rare 
sumptuousness  ,for  customers  who 
can  afford  it. 

Sonic  “DoV’ 

In  ]iromoting  upholstering,  keen¬ 
witted  sellers  emiiloy  ideas  like 
these — 

1.  U.se  a  firm  weave  fabric  or  a 
firm  leather.  The  u])holstering 
is  a  permanent  cover — meant  to 
last.  Keep  in  mind  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  material  selected — 
according  to  the  amount  of  wear 
it  is  going  to  get.  The  firmness 
of  weaves  of  such  fabrics  as  the 
pile-types,  the  mohairs,  frises 
and  velvets,  and  as  the  tapes¬ 
tries,  hrocatelles,  damasks,  rich 
brocades,  moires,  gives  them 
their  standing  as  upholstering 
materials.  The  cost  of  the  up- 
holstering-work  is  always  the 
same  whether  the  material  is  in¬ 
expensive  or  high  priced — an  in¬ 
ducement  the  seller  can  use  in 
persuading  the  customer  to  buy 
better  fabrics. 


2.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial,  especially  when  a  figured 
design  is  to  he  centered  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  seat.  Width  is  im- 
l)ortant. 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  chair  on  which 
the  ujiholstering  is  to  he  placed 
is  in  excellent  condition.  Here 
is  the  store's  opportunity  to  iday- 
up  its  upholstering  service,  from 
rewehhing,  re-tying  the  strings, 
building  u]>  the  flat  spots  in  the 
filling  to  ins|>ecting  the  frame 
for  moths  and  polishing  the 
frame  and  refinishing  the  wood. 

I.  Choose  a  refined  type  of  fabric 
and  design  for  refined  types 
of  furnishings:  bolder  designs, 
sturdier  looking  fabrics  for  the 
more  rugged  tvpes  of  furnish¬ 
ings:  simple  fabrics  for  the  in¬ 
formal.  simple  types  of  furnish- 
ings. 

5.  .Antique  tyi)es  of  fabrics,  woven 
to  have  an  old-but- fashionable 
appearance,  fit  in  beautifidly 
with  traditional  furniture. 

6.  The  effect  caused  bv  the  changes 
in  the  nap  on  velvets,  from  their 
use  on  chairs  and  couches,  is 
considered  a  beauty-asset  to  the 
furniture  by  many  customers.  To 
keep  the  nap  running  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  it  can  be 
smoothed  out  easilv.  many  up¬ 
holsterers  see  that  the  nap  runs 
down  from  the  top  of  the  chair, 
forward  on  the  seat,  forward  on 
the  arms,  and  df)wn  on  the  sides 
of  the  arms. 

7.  Trimmings  give  a  well-tailored 
app.earance  to  the  new  uphol¬ 
stering. 

Leather  and  Leather-Cloth 

The  decorative  woven  fabrics  for 
upholstering  use  are  descrilied  in 
the  chanter  called,  “Dictionary  of 
Decorative  Woven  Fabrics”  in  this 
Sales  Manual.  In  addition,  there 
are  leather  and  leather-cloth  for  up¬ 
holstering. 

Leather  is  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
processed  to  be  pliable  for  uphol¬ 
stering  use.  dyed  in  various  colors, 
and  embossed  in  various  texture- 
effects. 

Leather-cloth  simulates  leather. 


with  a  cotton  weave  base  processed 
to  look  like  genuine  leather.  It  serves 
admirably,  in  its  better  qualities,  for 
upholstering,  is  pliable,  waterproof 
and  sunfast,  and  adapts  itself  to 
various  textured  effects.  It  can  be 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 

Alodern  furniture  brings  leather 
and  leather-cloth  into  the  spotlight. 
It  is  often  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Modern  decoration,  fitting  in  well 
with  the  low-slung,  sophisticated 
lines  of  the  chairs  and  couches,  har- 
nu)nizing  well  with  the  textured- 
effects  used  in  drai)eries  and  in 
other  decorating  ways.  Upholster¬ 
ing  sellers  suggest  it,  too,  to  go  with 
certain  sturdy,  formal  furnishings, 
such  as  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some 
English  carved-oak.  And  leather- 
cloths  often  find  a  smart  place  on 
sunroom  and  porch  furniture,  on 
hassocks,  in  game  rooms  and  bars. 

'I'he  more  pliable  the  leather  the 
easier  it  is  to  fit  into  upholstering 
schemes.  Among  the  leathers  are 
steerhide,  which  has  an  indefinitely 
long  life,  and  takes  to  different  tex¬ 
tures  iti  interesting  ways.  'I'he  top- 
grain  steerhide  is  the  best — the  lay¬ 
ers  under  the  top-grain  of  the  hide 
are  less  dense  and  have  to  he  arti¬ 
ficially  grained.  A'ealskin  (calf.skin) 
IS  nicely  pliable.  And  for  something 
in  the  high  society  group  of  the 
leather  world  there  is  genuine  I*'ng- 
lish  Morocco,  exceedingly  luxurious, 
jdiable  and  very  durable. 

Leather-cloths  can  be  sold  by  the 
yard,  so  there  is  less  wastage  for 
the  customer  than  there  is  on  some 
of  the  real  leathers,  which  cannot  be 
regulated  as  to  size  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  size  of  the  animal 
regulates  that.  They  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  for  upholstery  in  comjiarison 
with  the  better  real  leathers.  Most 
leathers  and  leather-cloths  can  be 
kept  clean  easily,  often  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  a  pure  mild  soap. 

Ensemble  Selling 

Alany  stores  suggest  ensemble 
ideas  for  upholstering — such  as  a 
group  of  three — a  damask,  a  striped 
silk,  and  antique  satin — to  use  on 
chairs,  sofas,  and  at  the  windows, 
in  a  room.  Interesting  combination 
of  plain  and  figured  fabrics  with 
not  too  much  of  any  one  color,  cloth 
or  design.  The  same  idea  holds  good 
for  slipcover  selling. 
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Chapter  Thirteen 


Venetian  Blinds 


Today  many  of  US  think  of 
X’enetian  blinds  as  something 
new — very  modern.  \’enetian 
blinds  have  a  past !  Curtains  made 
of  reeds  were  used  in  primitive 
times,  and  all  through  the  years 
different  inventive  householders  de¬ 
vised  slat-like  arrangements  of 
blinds  for  windows  and  doorways, 
to  let  in  or  to  shut  out  light  or  air, 
and  to  keep  out  rain.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  \"ene- 
tian  blind  that  is  really  the  grand¬ 
father  many  times  over  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  X'enetian  blind,  was  in  vogue. 

Decorative — Useful 

“Decorative”  and  “useful” — two 
words  that  can  be  elaborated  on 
again  and  again  in  selling  \"enetian 
blinds. 

They're  decorative — 

“\  enetian  blinds  elevate  windows 
to  the  aristocracy”.  “Match  or  con¬ 
trast  the  colors  of  Venetian  blinds 
with  other  colors  in  the  decoration 
of  your  room”,  “Dignified  simpli¬ 
city — the  mark  of  a  window  with 
Venetian  blinds”,  “V’enetian  blinds 
— as  modern  as  the  most  modern 
furnishing”. 

‘Upstairs  and  down — drawing 
room  to  kitchen — there’s  a  Venetian 
blind  for  every  window”. 

They’re  useful — 

The  good  seller  shows  her  cus¬ 
tomers  how  the  slats  can  be  tilted, 
the  blinds  lowered  or  raised,  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  light  that  comes  into  the 
room,  and  makes  a  special  point  of 
showing  how  the  light  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  or  the  room  given  privacy 
without  interfering  with  ventilation 
— the  windows  can  be  open  or 
closed. 

-And  all  V^enetian  blind  sellers 
impress  upon  the  customer  that  a 
well-made  Venetian  blind  is  a 
worthwhile  investment  like  well- 
made  furniture — it  is  something 
that  doesn't  drop  into  disuse  in  a 
hurry. 

Checking  the  Quality  Features 

Knowing,  and  showing,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  extra  quality  features  of 
the  lietter  V^enetian  blinds  often  re¬ 
sults  in  a  higher-priced  'blind  sale 
for  the  salesperson.  For  instance — 


The  better  wood-slat  blinds,  made 
of  straight-grained  woods,  such  as 
Port  ( )rfor(l  cedar  and  basswood, 
carefully  seasoned  and  dried,  will 
give  customers  ( and  stores )  the 
minimum  amount  of  trouble  over 
war])ing  or  cracking. 

The  better  aluminum  blinds  are 
beautifully  finished,  with  a  dull 
luster  that  matches  the  richness  of 
rich  home  furnishings.  Fight  in 
weight — small  bundle-space  at  the 
toj)  when  the  blind  is  raised. 

The  better  blinds  are  carefully 
finished — to  prevent  chipping  and 
l)eeling.  Well-made  blinds  have 
working  parts  that  operate  smooth¬ 
ly.  The  hardware  won’t  rust. 

Devices  for  stop])ing  the  blinds 
automatically  at  different  positions 
on  the  windows  work  with  the 
greatest  of  ea.se.  (The  Venetian 
blind  seller  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  way  the  blinds 
can  be  halted  at  various  heights  on 
the  window.) 

Equipment  for  the  blinds  that 
prevents  them  from  billowing  and 
swaying  in  the  breeze  makes  the 
blinds  easy  to  live  with. 

Casings  or  facings  that  hide  the 
working  parts  at  the  tops  of  the 
blinds  give  a  neat  finish  to  windows. 

Good  tapes  are  firm  in  weav^e, 
and  they  don’t  let  the  sun  fade  them 
(piickly. 

Inside  or  Outside  the  Casing 

If  the  set-back  in  the  window  is 
deep  enough,  most  women  like  the 
blind  set  within  the  window  casing. 
If  it  is  not  deep  enough,  blinds  can 
be  hung  outside  of  the  casing.  Nar¬ 
row  slat  blinds,  such  as  those  from 
1-^2  inch  to  2  inches  wide,  fit  into 
the  inside  casing  of  most  windows. 

Important — no  guesswork  on  the 
sizes,  especially  if  the  blind  is  to  be 
custom-made!  If  your  store  is 
proud  of  its  measuring  and  installa¬ 
tion  facilities,  sellers  can  impress 
upon  the  customer  the  good  work¬ 
manship  that  will  go  into  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  blinds,  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience  to  her. 

Color-Ideas 

Is  the  customer  conservative, 
does  she  want  her  blinds  to  har¬ 


monize  with  neutral  color  walls  or 
woodwork?  For  her,  neutral  color 
blinds,  such  as  white,  ivory,  beige. 

Is  the  customer  an  individualist, 
trying  new  room-schemes There  is 
the  opportunity  to  suggest  the  out- 
of-the-ordinary  colt)rs,  and  to  match 
or  contrast  the  tape-colors. 

After  They're  Up 

Blinds  of  high  quality  take  care 
of  themselves,  to  a  great  extent.  All 
blinds  can  be  brushed  off ;  many  can 
be  washed  off.  If  your  store  has 
Venetian  blind  brushes,  a  brush-sale 
can  usually  be  made  along  with  the 
blinds.  Tapes  can  be  freshened  by 
dry-cleaning. 

Novelties  to  Sell 

In  the  15th  Century,  in  China, 
the  Chinese  sat  in  the  slats  of  light 
that  came  into  the  room  through 
half  blinds  of  bamboo.  In  the  20th 
Century,  in  America,  we  show  cus¬ 
tomers  bamboo  blinds  to  use  in 
rooms  with  Chinese  accessories,  or 
such  furniture  as  Chinese  Chippen¬ 
dale.  And  there  are  other  attrac¬ 
tive  decorative  novelties,  such  as 
smooth  wood-slat  blinds,  of  fine, 
narrow  slats,  in  styles  that  roll  up, 
instead  of  drawing  up. 

Custoiii-Mades  vs.  Stock  Blinds 

If  the  stock  blinds  are  exactly 
right  size  for  the  windows,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  stock  blinds  will  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  customer  or  to 
store.  Good  A’enetian  blinds  are 
permanent — not  a  window  covering 
to  be  hung  today,  discarded  in  a 
week  or  a  month  or  two.  They  de¬ 
serve  to  be  well-planned,  expertly 
installed,  sized  perfectly  for  the 
window. 

What  Does  “Venetian  Blind” 
Mean? 

As  far  as  we  can  unravel  the 
mystery,  it  doesn’t  mean  a  blind 
from  Venice.  To  the  seller  of 
blinds,  it  means  a  blind  of  distinc¬ 
tive  appearance,  of  great  utility  in 
controlling  light  and  ventilation, 
and  of  great  service  in  helping  her 
show  a  sales-book  at  the  close  of 
day  that  totals  up  to  a  sizable  sum. 
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Chapter  Folkteen 


Roll  Up  Sales  with  Window  Shades 


E\’1\'E  the  spirit  of  the 
windows  and  the  entire 
room  with  fresh,  new  win¬ 
dow  shades." 

"For  neglected  windows!  Re¬ 
member  the  cheering-up  new  win¬ 
dow  shades  can  give — and  even  the 
lK*st  of  the  cloth  shades  don't  cost 
you  a  fortune.” 

“Want  the  room  dark  .sometimes 
— light  other  times?  Hang  two 
window  shades  at  the  window.  One 
in  dark  color,  to  keep  out  the  light. 
One  in  light  color  to  let  in  the  light 
without  the  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays”. 

“Duplex  shades  give  charm  to 
both  the  inside  and  outside  view  of 
your  windows  in  a  fashionable  way  1 
.Select  a  color  for  the  inside  of  your 
shade  that  ties  up  with  a  special 
color  in  your  room.  Select  a  neu¬ 
tral  tone  or  green  for  the  outside 
1  of  the  shade — to  give  the  windows 

j  a  uniform  look  from  the  outdoors.” 

'  "Want  to  be  individual  ?  Select 

I  one  of  the  {)atterned  window  shades 

such  as  the  picture-shades,  tex- 
tured-cloth  effects,  pleated  cloth 
shades,  Venetian-blind  design 
shades.  They  can  be  gay  or  sophis¬ 
ticated.” 

"What  alx)ut  the  ‘forgotten  win¬ 
dows’?  Halls,  the  bathrooms,  the 
kitchens?” 

What  Colors? 

There  are  various  ways  to  pro¬ 
mote  colors,  such  as — 

Blending  shade-colors  zvith  n’all- 
colors — white  shades  to  go  with 
white  and  off-color  walls  and  light 
wallpapers ;  ecru  shades  for  ecru 
and  darker  walls. 

Matching  shades  zvith  zvhite  or 
ivory  zvoodwork,  —  white  shades 
with  white  woodwork,  ivory-toned 
shades  with  ivory  woodwork. 

Harmonising  shades  zvith  glass 
curtains — white  shades  with  white 
glass  curtains ;  ecru  shades  with 
ecru  glass  curtains. 

Tying  shade-colors  in  with  dra¬ 
peries — or  with  zvallpaper  —  har¬ 
monizing  the  window  shade  color 
with  the  dominant  color  in  the  dra¬ 
peries  or  in  the  wallpaper. 

Checking  the  Materials 

Do  you  know  your  cloth  window 
shades  ? 

I 


Pyroxylin  shade  cloth — has  base 
of  finely  woven  cloth  impregnated 
with  I’yro.xylin,  a  cellulose  jmxluct 
that  both  combines  with  and  coats 
the  filxTS.  (iood  sellers  promote 
these  shades  for  their  e.xcellent  qual¬ 
ity,  jdiability.  and  long  lives.  Rain 
rolls  off  them,  and  tliev’re  wash¬ 
able. 

Hand-painted  tinted  cambric 
shade  cloth — has  base  of  fine  woven 
cloth,  with  no  filling.  Linseed  oil 
paint,  brushed  on  by  hand,  tints  the 
shade  and  gives  it  protection  from 
rain. 

Hand-painted  opaque  shade  cloth 
— has  ba.se  of  good  quality  woven 
cloth,  with  no  filling.  Linseed  oil 
paint  is  brushed  on  by  hand  in  such 
a  way  that  the  shade  is  practically 
ojiacjue  in  the  darker  colors,  and  less 
0])en  to  light  in  the  lighter  colors 
than  many  other  types  of  shades. 

Machine-painted  shade  cloth — 
woven  cloth  with  oil  paint  finish  ap¬ 
plied  by  painting  machines. 

Holland  shade  cloth  —  woven 
cloth  base,  sjiecially  processed  to 
produce  a  smooth,  glossy  finish.  In 
light  colors,  it  is  especially  trans¬ 
lucent — lets  in  the  light  very  clear¬ 
ly.  This  type  of  shade  comes  in 
several  qualities. 

U'ater  color  shade  cloth — low 
thread-count  in  the  cloth  makes 
more  filling  necessary  than  in  other 
types  of  cloth  window  shades.  It  is 
a  thriftily-priced  cloth  shade. 

The  woven-cloth  shades  all  have 
the  firmness  of  the  cloth  base  to 
recommend  them.  The  different 
qualities  of  this  cloth  base,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  processes  of  finishing,  give 
the  shades  varying  qualities  that  fit 
into  thriftily-priced  to  higher-price 
ranges  in  shade  departments. 

Paper  Shades 

Paper  shades  are  embossed  or 
patterned,  printed  in  many  types  of 
designs.  They  give  customers  at¬ 
tractive  colors,  individual  designs, 
at  an  economical  price. 

It  is  up  to  every  shade  seller  to 
be  well  informed  on  the  qualities 
of  the  paper  window  shades — how 
well  they  will  wear,  how  pliable  they 
are.  how  they  will  repel  rain,  how 
they  will  wash.  The  better  paper 


shades  have  special  finishing  pro- 
ces.se.s  which  add  to  their  ])racticali- 
ty  as  well  as  to  their  good  looks. 

('an  You  .\iiswer  “Yes”? 

If  the  window  shade  seller  can 
answer,  "Yes”,  to  questions  like 
the.se,  .she  has  some  extra  selling 
features  to  tell,  and  to  show,  the 
customer — 

Will  the  shades  to.ss  otf  rain? 
.Are  the  .shades  the  crackless  kind? 
Can  they  l)e  washed  off?  Have  they 
lK‘en  put  to  color-tests,  proved  able 
to  stand  long  hours  of  sunlight 
without  fading?  .Are  the  rollers  elli- 
cient,  with  good  springs?  Will  the 
rollers  work  noiselessly,  without 
.squeaking  or  rattling? 

To  the  Measurements 

(^ne  good  assurance  that  the  win¬ 
dow  shades  sold  will  not  come  back 
to  the  stores  as  “returns”  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  window  measurements 
are  accurate.  Some  sellers  make 
sure  that — 

1.  Steel  or  wood  measure  is  used 
for  exact  measurements. 

2.  The  width  of  the  window  is  re¬ 
ported.  according  to  where  the 
customer  intends  to  place  the 
brackets — inside  the  casing,  or 
outside  the  casing. 

.3.  The  width  of  the  roller  from  tip- 
to-tii>  is  given  for  new  shades 
that  are  tf)  replace  old  shades  in 
the  same  position. 

4.  The  window  shade  is  six  inches 
longer  than  actually  needed,  to 
avoid  the  shade’s  jerking  from 
the  roller  when  the  shade  is 
pulled  all  the  way  down. 

“Shade-Conscious” 

More  and  more  stores  are  hang¬ 
ing  the  shades  up  so  the  customer 
can  see  them,  not  only  in  the  shade 
department,  but  in  window-settings, 
model  room  groupings,  everywhere 
that  a  window  can  be  completed 
with  a  shade. 

Window  shade  sellers  are  Ix)ning 
up  on  window  shades,  too,  and  are 
making  use  of  the  ideas  that  come 
their  way,  such  as  the  valuable  sell¬ 
ing  helps  that  many  manufacturers 
are  providing  for  the  salespeople. 
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Chapter  Fifteen 


— ^Decor at i  ve  Screens 

and  Cedar  Chests^^ 


IN  China,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
screens  of  bamboo  shielded  the 
Emperor  from  view  as  he  ate 
his  breakfast.  In  the  17th  Century 
in  England  screens  rich  in  emboss¬ 
ed  Spanish  leather  decorated  homes. 
Decorative  screens  are  rich  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  rich  in  selling  possibilities 
in  stores  today. 

Do  your  customers  know  such 
fashion  and  service  facts  about 
screens  as  these? — 

1.  Decorative  screens  can  give  a 
room  a  strong  note  of  color 
that  the  room  lacks.  Or  a  soft¬ 
ened  color  to  subdue  strong 
colors. 

2.  Standing  60  inches  high  and 
higher,  decorative  folding 
screens  give  height  to  low 
groupings  of  furniture. 

3.  Screens  effectively  conceal  un¬ 
attractive  wall  and  door  lines. 

4.  They  come  in  materials,  colors 
and  designs  to  ensemble  well 
with  all  types  of  furniture — all 
types  of  rooms.  Such  as  im¬ 
ported  Chinese  or  Chinese 
wallpaper  screens  for  Chippen¬ 
dale  rooms.  Shutter-types  of 
screens  or  mirror  screens  for 
modern  rooms.  Dainty  wall¬ 
paper  designs  for  bedrooms. 

5.  They  regulate  ventilation  — 
shutting  off  draughts — making 
them  especially  useful  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  rooms  and  in  invalids’ 
rooms. 

6.  They  shut  out  bothersome 
extra  light  for  anyone  who  is 
reading. 

7.  They  make  two  rooms  out  of 
one — a  modern  use  for  them 
in  the  combination  living-din¬ 
ing  rooms  so  popular  today ;  or 
the  living  room-sleeping  al¬ 
cove. 

8.  The  solid  color  or  small  pat¬ 
terned  screens  make  attractive 
decoration  for  small,  well-filled 
rooms — and  the  large  pat¬ 
terned,  bold  colored  screens  for 
large  rooms. 

9.  Prices  for  well-made  screens 
are  often  surprisingly  moder¬ 
ate — (some  of  your-  customers 
likely  have  the  idea  that  deco¬ 


rative  folding  screens  are  high 
priced).  Many  are  washable. 

10.  For  Christmas  time,  and  for  all 
year  round,  the  screens  are  ex¬ 
cellent  as  out-of-the-ordinary 
gifts. 

Open  Them  Up — Let  Customers 
See! 

Screens  need  no  help  in  making 
attention-compelling  displays.  They 
are  naturals  for  stores.  But  too 
often  they  are  hidden  in  some  out 
of  the  way  nook,  too  often  they  are 
folded  up. 

They  can  Ije  grouped  around 
cedar  chests  in  the  curtain  and  dra¬ 
pery  department,  they  can  set  off 
groups  of  curtains,  draperies  and 
pillows. 

In  the  furniture  department  they 
do  wonders  in  breaking  up  the 
monotony  of  rows  of  furniture. 
Used  as  walls,  they  give  furniture 
groups  the  effect  of  room  settings. 

In  the  window  displays  they  can 
serve  as  backgrounds  for  the  win¬ 
dows.  or  to  set  off  ensemble  group¬ 
ings  of  furniture — such  as  chair, 
table,  lamp.  If  your  store  has 
model  rooms,  screens  belong  in  the 
settings. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  fash¬ 
ions.  designs,  colors  and  prices  of 
the  decorative  screens  in  stock,  the 
good  screen  seller  knows  all  the 
construction  features — the  kind  of 
frames,  the  serviceability  of  the 
hinges,  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  screens ;  the  evenness  with 
which  they  stand  on  the  floor,  the 
height  and  width  of  the  panels,  the 
lasting  qualities. 

Screens  are  both  a  smart  and  a 
useful  room  decoration.  And  more 
screens  can  be  sold  by  the  screen 
sellers  who  make  the  most  of  these 
two  sellable  points ! 

Cedar  Chests  Boast  Many  Selling 
Virtues 

Cedar  chests  work  hard  for  the 
customer  who  buys  them.  They 
serve — 

1.  As  a  safe  storage  place  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  textiles.  The 
aromatic  oils  in  the  cedar  deal 
the  death  blow  to  moths.  If  the 


items  stored  are  thoroughly 
clean  when  placed  in  the  chest, 
moths  haven’t  a  chance  to  do 
any  damage. 

2.  As  a  safe  storage  place  from 
dampness  and  dust.  Air-tight 
construction  of  the  chests  and 
automatic-closing  lids  banish 
dust  and  dampness.  The  good 
seller  tells  the  customer  to  keep 
the  lid  closed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

3.  .\s  a  decorative  and  useful  piece 
of  furniture  the  year  round — for 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  for  under 
the  window,  for  the  hall,  for  the 
children’s  rooms.  The  chests 
come  in  finishes  to  go  with  all 
types  of  furniture,  such  as  wal¬ 
nut,  mahogany,  maple,  oak.  And 
the  well-built  chest  is  a  glutton 
for  long  service. 

The  cedar  chest  seller  has  all 
these  points  to  tell  the  customer. 
And  a  further  point — the  gift  idea. 
The  words.  “Hope  Chest”  and 
“Cedar  Chest”  used  to  belong  to¬ 
gether. 

The  “Hope  Chest”  idea  is  old- 
fashioned  now,  but  the  cedar  chest 
isn’t.  It’s  an  ideal  gift  for  brides, 
for  Christmas,  for  girl  graduates. 

Tags  on  the  cedar  chest  usually 
give  the  customer  information  she 
should  know  about  preparing  such 
items  as  woolens,  furs,  silks,  blan¬ 
kets,  cottons,  rayons,  for  storage. 
Thorough  cleaning  is  essential. 
Textiles,  such  as  rayons,  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  white  paper.  Not 
newspapers —  because  printing  inks 
fall  to  pieces,  just  as  moths  do,  from 
the  oils  of  the  cedar.  The  oils  are 
not  particularly  friendly  to  metals, 
either,  so  cedar  chests  are  not  the 
place  to  store  silverware. 

The  wise  chest  seller  knows  the 
capacity  of  the  chests — how  much 
more  the  deeper  and  wider  chests 
hold :  how  well-constructed  the  lids 
are  so  that  they  will  stay  straight. 

Cedar  chests  can  be  grouped  in 
fast-selling  displays,  such  as  shown 
in  the  furniture  department  and  in 
model  rooms  at  the  foot  of  beds; 
displayed  with  screens ;  displayed 
in  the  store-windows  under  window 
settings  for  curtains  and  draperies. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 


=Knowing  the  Service  Qualities 

Are  They  Color  Fast?  Will  They  Wear  Well? 
Will  They  Shrink?  Are  They  Mothproof? 


IX  answering  questions  or  giving 
recominendations  on  the  service¬ 
ability  of  inerchandise,  everyone 
selling  in  curtain  and  drapery  de- 
l)artinents  must  know,  first  of  all, 
the  store’s  policy  on  the  subject. 
Some  stores  set  rigid  rules  for  the 
recommendation  of  such  qualities  as 
color-fastness  and  washability. 

•Another  source  of  information 
for  the  salesper.son  is  the  curtain 
and  drapery  buyer  who  knows  thor¬ 
oughly  the  merchandise  he  stocks 
and  who  can  get  his  information 
from  the  manufacturers  with  whom 
he  deals. 

Another  good  source  is  the  sell¬ 
ing  helps  that  so  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  provide  with  their  merchandise, 
either  in  labels  attached  to  the 
goods,  or  in  printed  matter  that  can 
give  more  detailed  information  than 
a  label,  or  in  both  ways.  Reliable 
manufacturers  can  be  expected  to 
furnish  reliable  information. 

And,  of  course,  the  salesperson 
has  her  own  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  merchandise  to  help  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  customer  just  how  much 
service  can  he  expected  from  it. 

Tested  Fabrics 

Some  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
some  stores,  put  their  materials 
through  testing  laboratories.  The 
tests  are  made  for  such  qualities  as 
color-fastness  to  sun  and  to  wash¬ 
ing,  dry  cleaning,  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  shrinkage  in  laundering,  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  durability,  ability  to 
repel  water,  and  other  quality 
points.  In  this  case,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  (or  your  own  store)  can  tell 
you  just  how  well  the  materials 
stand  up  under  these  tests.  And  it 
is  all  fast-selling  information  to 
pass  along  to  your  customer. 

Are  They  Color-Fast? 

Will  They  Shrink? 

If  the  material  comes  to  you  with 
the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  of 
color-fastness  to  sun  and  to  wash¬ 


ing,  there’s  a  grand  selling  point, 
(lood  dyes,  used  in  so  many  cur¬ 
tain  and  drajx'ry  materials,  give  de- 
])artments  many  fabrics  which  jiass 
color-fast  tests.  A’at  dyes  are  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory,  especially  if 
they  are  skillfully  selected,  com¬ 
bined,  and  used. 

“They're  pre-shrunk’’,  are  fast¬ 
selling  words  to  use  for  fabrics 
which  the  customer  intends  to 
launder.  Pre-shrinking  processes 
reduce  shrinkage  to  a  minimum ; 
the  materials  are  in  usable  lengths 
and  widths  after  washing.  If  cur¬ 
tains  or  draperies  shrink  a  little  in 
width  the  customer  has  no  serious 
problem.  Hut  she  does  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  if  they  shrink  too  much  in 
length.  Pre-shrunk  materials  help 
reduce  the  shrinkage.  Slipcovers 
that  are  laundered  must  not  shrink 
out  of  fit  for  the  furniture  that  they 
cover,  or  they  are  useless. 

Many  manufacturers  furnish 
washing  instructions  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  every  customer  could 
be  depended  upon  to  literally  fol¬ 
low  tliese  instructions,  or  the  in¬ 
structions  that  the  store  works  out, 
there  would  be  far  less  trouble  over 
the  washing  problem. 

So  the  salesjx'rson  carefully  goes 
into  the  store’s  policy  on  promising 
color-fastness  of  materials  to  sun 
and  to  washing,  and  on  assuring  the 
customer  how  little  the  materials 
will  shrink,  and  she  gets  instruc¬ 
tions  from  her  buyer,  along  with 
being  alert  to  the  guarantees  and 
instructions  of  the  manufacturers. 

Are  They  Mothproof? 

Moths  do  not  like  fibers  of  vege¬ 
table  origin,  such  as  cotton,  rayon, 
acetate,  linen,  jute.  But  they  do 
like  a  lot  of  other  materials  of 
animal  type  fiber.  So  it  is  well 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  fabrics 
in  your  stock  which  have  Ixen 
processed  to  protect  them  from 
moths.  Drapery  fabrics,  which  get 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  are  not  as 
much  exposed  to  invasion  of  moths, 
of  course,  as  upholstering  materials. 


Will  Rain  or  Bath-Showers  Hurt 
Them? 

Alaterials  which  are  i)roces.sed  to 
shed  water  give  sellers  an  extra 
talking  point,  especially  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  shower  curtains,  upholstering 
for  out-door  furniture,  and  even  for 
curtains  and  draperies  which  get 
their  occasional  dashes  of  rain. 
Some  processes  make  fabrics  more 
immune  to  water  than  other  pro¬ 
cesses.  So  the  wise  salesperson 
finds  out  from  lier  store,  or  her  buy¬ 
er,  just  how  far  she  can  go  in  rec¬ 
ommending  that  certain  materials 
will  shed  water.  The  closer  the 
weave  in  the  fabric,  the  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  water  has  to  force  its  way 
through  the  cloth. 

Other  Questions 

Will  it  mould  or  mildew  easily? 
Will  it  wrinkle  easily?  Will  it  wear 
well?  Answers  to  questions  like 
these  depend  upon  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  tlie  type  of  fibers  in 
the  material,  the  quality  of  the  fib¬ 
ers,  the  way  the  cloth  is  woven,  the 
finishing  processes,  and.  of  course, 
the  use  the  customer  plans  to  give 
the  material.  Some  fabrics  are  pro¬ 
cessed  to  resist  wrinkling,  some,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  their  filxrs, 
do  not  wrinkle  easily. 

In  selling  curtain  and  drapery 
fabrics,  the  salesperson  remembers 
that  the  curtains  and  draperies  have 
to  stand  attacks  from  the  sun,  wind, 
rain,  dust  and  soot.  So  the  better 
their  colors,  the  finer  the  quality  of 
the  materials  and  the  weave,  and 
the  easier  they  are  to  keep  clean — 
the  better  the  service  they  will  give 
the  customer. 

In  giving  customers  all  of  the 
serviceable  qualities  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  most  stores  find  it  more 
profitable  to  promise  too  little  than 
to  promise  too  much.  If  too  little 
is  promised,  the  customer  is  eventu¬ 
ally  surprised  and  well-pleased  at 
the  lasting  qualities  of  her  purchase. 
If  too  much  is  promised,  the  store 
usually  has  disgruntled  customers 
on  its  hands. 
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Chapter  Seventeen 


The  Color  Family^ 


No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
laid  down  fur  curtain  and  dra- 
jH-TV  sellers  on  the  subject  of 
color.  When  the  customer  asks, 
“What  colors  shall  I  use?”  the 
salesjXTSon  can  select  from  a  lejjion 
of  colors,  tints  and  shades  that  she 
finds  in  her  stocks. 

W  hat  colors  to  suggest  is  the 
prohlem.  That  depends  on  the 
colors  in  fashion  for  the  season,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  customer, 
the  kind  of  house  in  which  she 
lives,  the  furnishings,  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  the  amount  of  light 
which  comes  into  the  rooms,  the 
other  colors  in  the  rooms. 

Curtain  and  draixry  sellers  can 
pick  up  many  usehil  selling  ideas 
by  delving  into  the  many  Ixioks  and 
magazines  which  take  up  the  use 
of  color  in  interior  decoration. 

In  the  color  family  there  are 
three  strong  heads  of  the  house¬ 
hold — RED — warm  and  stimulat¬ 
ing:  BLUE — cool  and  (|uiet :  YEL- 
LOW'^ —  sunshiny  and  full  of  life. 

Direct  descendants  of  these  three 
colors  are :  violet,  a  union  of  red 
and  blue,  adding  the  warmth  of  the 
red  to  the  coolness  of  the  blue ; 
orange,  from  the  union  of  red  and 
yellow,  taking  the  warmth  of  the 
red  and  the  liveliness  of  the  yellow : 
green,  from  the  union  of  yellow  and 
hlue.  taking  its  cheerfulness  from 
the  yellow  and  its  cool  quietness 
from  the  blue,  a  grand  combination 
for  decorating  purposes. 

Then  you  mix  again  and  again 
and  you  get  the  thousand  and  one 
colors  and  tints  and  shades.  White 
lightens  up  a  color  and  we  get  a 
tint.  Black  darkens  or  shades  a 
color  and  we  get  a  shade. 

Colors — One  By  One 

Red,  orange  and  yellojv  in  their 
true  tones  are  hold  members  of  the 
color  family.  They  push  them¬ 
selves  forward,  and  tend  to  make 
a  room  seem  smaller  than  it  is. 
They  are  warm  colors,  so  th^’ 
warm  up  cold-looking  rooms.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  boldness,  it  is  usually 
best  to  use  them  in  small  quantities 
in  a  room,  as  accents,  rather  than 
as  dominant  colors. 

Red,  in  its  softened  tones,  has 


richness  for  upholstering  and  for 
drai)eries.  Rose  tones  are  lively 
l(X)king  without  Ix'ing  warm.  In  its 
bright  tones,  red  has  a  gay  note. 
Red  awnings,  for  instance. 

yelloio  lightens  dark  rooms.  Buff 
and  tan  tone  down  the  glare  of  sun¬ 
shiny  nxmis.  Yellow  tones,  such  as 
the  buffs,  ecrus  and  tans,  ensemble 
well  with  furniture  colors  and  are 
neutral  enough  to  fit  in  with  many 
color  schemes.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  popular  as  curtains. 

True  blue  is  a  strong  color — Ix'st 
when  used  in  accents,  just  as  the 
strong  reds,  oranges  and  yellows 
are  used.  But  in  its  softened  tones, 
hlue  is  restful.  Cool,  reserved,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  for  Ix'dnxims  and  living 
r(X)ms.  As  a  hackground  color, 
light  blue  makes  rooms  l(X)k  larger. 

Green  combines  the  c(X)lness  and 
retiring  qualities  of  hlue  with  the 
liveliness  of  yellow.  It  is  easy  to 
comhine  in  decorating  with  many 
other  colors.  In  its  deep  tones, 
green  gives  a  room  richness.  Yel¬ 
low-greens  have  some  warmth. 
Blue-greens  tend  toward  ccxdness. 

Brou’iis  are  dark.  somlxT  and 
handsome  memlxrs  of  the  color 
family.  When  livened  np  with 
gayer  colors,  they  are  used  in  many 
smart  ways  in  draperies  and  in  up¬ 
holstering  materials. 

Rust  comes  in  many  tones.  It  is 
composed  of  a  hlend  of  red  with 
yellow.  Green  comhines  blue  and 
yellow.  The  yellow  base  gives  rust 
and  green  a  like  base :  they  get  along 
well  together — one  reason  for  the 
many  rooms  we  see  combining  rust 
and  green. 

White,  a  neutral,  can  he  com¬ 
bined  with  all  colors.  In  decorating, 
white  and  off-white  Ixlong  in  the 
same  group.  Some  striking  com¬ 
binations  can  be  made  with  white 
and  intense  colors.  White  is  start¬ 
ling  when  combined  with  black  and 
white  accents  are  popular  in  mod¬ 
ern  settings.  White  seems  to  make 
the  other  colors  in  the  room  clearer. 

Grays,  both  in  their  warm  and 
cool  tones,  are  neutralizers  for 
warm  colors,  such  as  red  and  yel¬ 
low.  Grays  have  a  cooling  effect. 
They’re  nice  for  Summer  rooms. 


and  for  l)ackgrounds  in  decorating. 

Pastel  colors,  light  and  feminine, 
can  he  suggested  for  the  feminine 
hednxHu  and  for  babies’  nxmis. 

Tones  of  one  color  can  lx  com¬ 
bined  attractively.  It  is  the  ea.sy 
way  to  work  out  a  color  scheme. 
Liglit  blue  with  dark  hlue.  Light 
green  with  dark  green.  However, 
the  colors  are  so  much  alike  that 
care  must  he  used  in  keeping  such 
color  schemes  interesting. 

Contrasting  colors,  in  pleasing 
harmonies,  take  more  thought  to 
work  out  but  jinxluce  more  enter¬ 
taining  results. 

Rooms — One  By  One 

For  living  rooms — restful  colors 
needed,  color  schemes  not  t(X)  ex¬ 
citing.  not  t(K)  vivid.  The  whole 
family  must  enjoy  this  nxim. 

For  dining  rooms — color  schemes 
can  he  a  little  Ixdder  or  gayer.  It’s 
a  nxmi  for  cheer,  to  be  lived  in 
only  a  few  hours  each  day. 

For  hednxmi.s — colors  light  for 
cheerfulness,  softened  for  restful- 
ness. 

For  children’s  rooms — clean  look¬ 
ing  colors  such  as  clear  greens,  soft 
yellows.  Colors  children  like. 

For  halls — bright  colors  txcause 
the  hall  is  not  lived  in  and  it  can 
he  Ixild.  Light  colors  because  halls 
are  usually  dark. 

For  sunrooms — gay  colors,  dar¬ 
ing,  if  you  like.  Not  too  strong  Ix- 
cause  you  have  the  sun  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Greens  and  blues  of  the  out¬ 
doors  can  he  brought  into  the  sun- 
room. 

Rememlxr,  too,  in  showing  the 
customer  colors,  that  she  will  get 
Ixst  satisfaction  if  you  show  her 
how  the  color  looks  under  clear  out- 
dot)r  light  as  well  as  under  artifical 
light.  Also  that  an  “off-color”,  one 
that  almost  matches,  is  a  had  choice. 
Better  choose  a  contrasting  color 
that  harmonizes. 

You  have  many  members  of  the 
color  family  from  which  to  choose. 
Some  fight  with  each  other,  they 
need  to  be  apart.  Some  are  too 
quiet,  so  they  need  the  influence  of 
a  lively  color.  It’s  part  of  the  job 
of  the  curtain  and  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  salesperson  to  keep  colors  in 
interesting  harmony  for  customers. 
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Chapter  Eighteen 


Questions  and  Answers 


The  decorator  in  the  store,  the 
curtain  and  drapery  buyer,  and 
the  salespeople  must  work  to- 
jfether  in  order  to  have  one  direct 
answer  to  such  questions  as  “What 
should  be  the  length  of  glass  cur¬ 
tains?”  Here  are  some  of  the  wide¬ 
ly-approved  ways  to  answer  such 
questions. 

Question — What  should  be  the 
length  of  glass  curtains? 

Answer — Most  glass  curtains  hang 
from  within  the  top  of  the  casing 
to  the  sill,  just  touching  it.  Some 
liang  to  the  edge  of  the  apron 
1k*1ow  the  sill.  Some  just  touch 
the  floor,  or  just  escape  it.  For 
reasons  of  cleanliness,  most 
women  like  to  have  floor-length 
glass  curtains  just  miss  the  floor. 

C  urtains  which  hang  between 
the.se  lengths  give  the  appearance 
of  being  too  thriftily  planned. 

Question — What  should  be  the 
length  of  draperies? 

Answer — Many  women  like  draper¬ 
ies  to  just  miss  the  floor.  At  very 
high  windows,  draperies  usually 
look  especially  well  hung  just  to 
the  window  sill,  or  to  the  edge  of 
the  apron  below  the  sill.  In  very 
lu.xurious  settings,  some  women 
like  the  draperies  to  spill  out  over 
the  floor. 

Question — What  are  valances  and 
how  should  they  be  used? 

.Answer — Valances  are  the  decora¬ 
tive  drapery  or  curtain  hanging 
used  across  the  top  of  a  window'. 
W'hen  valances  are  made  of  ma¬ 
terial.  shirred  or  pleated  onto  a 
rod.  they  are  usually  referred  to 
simply  as  “valances.”  When  on 
a  buckram  foundation,  or  like 
firm  foundation,  they  are  referred 
to  as  “lambrequins.”  When  of 
wood  or  metal  or  other  solid  ma¬ 
terial,  they  are  called  “cornices.” 

A'alances,  lambrequins,  corni¬ 
ces,  in  addition  to  their  decorative 
value,  can  hide  architectural  de¬ 
fects  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
windows.  They  can  make  a  unit 
out  of  a  series  of  two  or  three 
windows  in  a  row. 

A'^alances  should  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  height  of  the  curtain. 


Not  more  than  one-sixth  the 
length  of  the  curtain  is  a  good 
length. 

Question — How  can  a  narrow  win¬ 
dow’  be  made  to  look  wider? 

.Answer — There  are  various  ways  to 
give  an  appearance  of  wideness  to 
a  w'indow.  One  is  to  use  drapery 
or  curtain  material  that  has  a 
dominating  horizontal  stripe  de¬ 
sign.  Another  is  to  hang  the 
drapery  material  along  the  wall 
next  to  the  window. 

Question — How  can  an  overly  high 
window  or  high  ceiling  be  made 
to  look  lower? 

•Answer — Horizontal  stripe  or  large- 
figured  draperies  are  the  answer. 
V’alances,  lambrequins,  cornices, 
break  the  height .  of  a  too-high 
window.  Tied -back  curtains  in¬ 
terrupt  long  lines. 

Question — How  can  a  low  window 
or  low-ceiling  be  made  to  look 
higher  ? 

Answ’er — Perpendicular  stripes  or 
long,  plain  draperies  give  height 
to  a  window  and  to  a  room.  The 
eye  follows  the  up-and-down 
lines.  Hanging  the  curtains  high 
up  on  the  casing  gives  a  longer 
up-and-dowm  look.  Tailored  cur¬ 
tains,  those  hanging  straight  to 
the  sill,  to  the  apron  below  the 
sill,  or  to  the  floor,  make  win¬ 
dow’s  look  taller  than  curtains 
w’hich  cause  an  interrupted  line 
l)ecause  of  being  draped  or  tied 
back. 

Question — How  should  two  or  more 
windows,  close  together,  be 
treated  ? 

.Answ’er — It  is  best  to  treat  them  as 
a  unit,  as  one  w’indow’.  Draperies 
can  be  hung  at  either  side  of  the 
series  of  windows,  not  between 
the  w’indow’s,  to  give  an  unbroken 
line.  A  valance  or  lambrequin  or 
cornice  that  joins  them,  or  a  long 
wooden  pole,  gives  the  effect  of 
oneness,  rather  than  separate 
window’  settings. 

Question — Where  should  tiebacks 
be  placed  on  ruffled  curtains? 

.Answer — For  a  formal  ruffled  cur¬ 
tain  setting  one  rule  is  to  place 
the  tiebacks  “above  the  half  and 


below  the  third”  of  the  curtain. 
For  low  tiebacks,  the  tiebacks 
“below  the  half  and  above  the 
two-thirds.” 

Question — Should  large  patterned 
draperies  be  used  in  small  rooms? 

Answer — In  small,  well-filled  rooms, 
the  result  is  more  restful  if  the 
patterns  in  curtains,  draperies, 
slipcovers  and  upholstery  are 
small  or  if  the  materials  are  in 
solid  colors.  In  any  room  with 
many  windows,  it  is  best  to  use 
inconspicuous  drapery  patterns. 

Question — How  should  windows  in 
large  rooms  be  decorated? 

Answer — Of  course,  the  decoration 
depends  upon  the  type  of  room  it 
is,  and  the  kind  of  furnishings. 
Ordinarily,  boldly  patterned  dra¬ 
peries  fit  well  into  large  rooms, 
and  colors  can  be  bolder,  too. 

Question — When  should  draperies 
be  lined? 

Answer — It  would  be  well  to  say, 
“All  of  the  time.”  Then  there 
w’ould  be  assurances  that  all  of 
the  drapery  materials  would 
keep  their  colors  longer  because 
of  tbeir  protection  from  the  sun 
and  they  would  hang  lieautifully. 
This  subject  is  covered  more  fully 
in  the  chapter  on  “Selling  More 
Draperies.” 

Question — How  full  should  draper¬ 
ies  and  curtains  be  hung? 

.Answer — Fullness,  not  skimpiness, 
should  be  a  fashion  rule.  One 
w’idely-known  decorator  tells  us, 
“I  would  rather  buy  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  curtain  and  hang  it  so  that  it 
falls  in  soft,  full  folds  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  than  buy  an  expensive  cur¬ 
tain  and  hang  it  without  much 
fullness.  I  would  rather  buy  inex¬ 
pensive  material,  hang  it  in  full 
width  and  line  it,  than  to  have 
rich  draperies  in  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  split  in  two.” 

Question — What  about  allowing  for 
shrinkage  ? 

.Answer  —  One  suggestion  is  a 
shrinkage  tuck,  for  glass  curtain 
materials,  taken  at  the  top  of  the 
curtain  on  the  reverse  side. 
Stitched  in  by  hand,  these  tucks 
are  easy  to  let  out  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  sent  to  the  laundry. 
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Chapter  Nineteen 


Hang  Them  Up! 


sition  on  a  background  wall  of 
the  hardware  department. 

5.  Window  shades  are  arranged 
on  hackgrt)unds  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  draw  them  up  and 
down,  if  they  wish.  Venetian 
blinds  are  set  into  window-set¬ 
tings  for  the  customer. 

6.  Slipcover  and  upholstering  ma¬ 
terials  are  displayed  over 
standards  and  are  shown  in 
made-up  styles  on  chairs  and 
couches. 

7.  Decorative  screens  are  opened 
up — arranged  around  the  de¬ 
partment  in  displays.  They 
liave  come  out  of  their  corner! 

8.  Cedar  chests  are  placed  at  the 
foot  of  beds,  at  the  base  of  win¬ 
dow  settings. 

9.  In  ensemble  promotions,  such 
as  draperies  and  bedspreads, 
the  draperies  are  hung  up  on 
windows,  the  bedspreads  are 
shown  on  beds. 

10.  Shower  curtains  are  given 
every  opportunity — in  several 
departments  in  stores — show¬ 
ing  how  colorful  they  are  hang¬ 
ing  up! 

1 1 .  Each  display  has  its  display 
card  or  poster,  complete  with 
.selling-copy  and  price  or  prices. 

New  Decorating  Ideas  Watched! 

The  faster  selling  the  department, 
the  more  the  new  trends  in  decora¬ 
tion  are  watche'd  and  arranged  in 
displays  to  give  ideas  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  color,  texture,  fabric,  and 
novel  drapings. 

Customers  always  like  “news”. 

“Look  Alive” 

The  department  which  has  its 
merchandise  hanging  up  doesn’t 
need  that  warning.  “Look  Alive!” 
The  variety  of  colors,  textures  and 
designs  in  curtain  and  drapery  ma¬ 
terials  and  all  of  the  related  mer¬ 
chandise  can  make  any  department 
look  alive,  if  it  has  the  chance  to 
be  seen. 

Well -displayed  curtain  and  dra¬ 
pery  departments,  animated  looking 
themselves,  enliven  the  customer  the 
minute  she  steps  near.  From  then 
on,  there’s  no  need  for  us  to  tell 
you  what  effect  it  all  has  on  the 
volume  and  profit  possibilities  for 
the  salesperson  and  for  the  store. 


ORE  and  more  curtain  and 
drapery  departments  are  see¬ 


ing  the  light !  They  are  real¬ 
izing  that  the  more  they  disjjlay  the 
merchandise  in  ways  that  give  the 
customer  ideas  on  how  it  will  look 
in  her  own  home,  the  faster  the 
merchandise  sells. 

The  customer  likes  to  be 
SHOWN !  -And  keeping  curtains, 
draperies,  and  all  of  the  related 
items  in  the  department  piled  up  on 
tables,  or  hidden  on  shelves  and  in 
drawers,  is  not  really  SHOWING 
her. 

The  salesperson  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  the  display-manager, 
but  every  display-conscious  seller 
can  make  many  suggestions  for  dis¬ 
plays,  and  can  arrange  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  simple  ways  to  attract 
the  customer’s  attention. 


-\ii  effeclive  display  around  a  column 
in  the  Stillman  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  showing  many  ruffled 
curtains  hanging  up. 


Ensemble  Displays 

Most  stores,  no  matter  how  small, 
are  seeing  to  it  that  false-window 
settings  are  put  to  work  for  en¬ 
sembles  of  curtains,  draperies. 
Venetian  blinds,  window  shades, 
trimmings,  and  drapery  fixtures. 

Drapery  and  bedspread  combina¬ 
tions  are  one  of  the  popular  en¬ 
semble  promotion  ideas.  Hut  there 
are  many  others  which,  displayed 
well,  will  many  times  work  won¬ 
ders  in  increasing  the  amoitnt  of 
the  sale — such  as : 

Draperies  and  curtains. 

Cornices  displayed  with  curtains 
or  with  draperies  or  with  toth. 

Venetian  blinds  with  draperies, 
w'indow  shades  with  curtains,  giv¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  interesting 
color-ideas. 

Ruffled  curtains  with  special  tie- 
backs  from  the  trimming  and  the 
hardware  department. 

Draperies  and  slipcovers  to 
match. 

Decorative  wood-pole  sets  and 
swinging  cranes  with  draperies. 

Slipcover  material  and  trimming 
to  go  with  it. 

Upholstering  material  and  trim¬ 
ming  to  go  with  it. 

Slipcover  ensembles,  upholstering 
ensembles. 

For  a  Check-Up 

Well  displayed  curtaiij  and  dra¬ 
pery  departments  see  to  it  that — 


1.  Curtains  are  hung  at  window- 
settings  and  on  curtain-dis- 
players.  For  sj)ecial  promo¬ 
tions,  they  show  the  advertised 
curtains  at  a  window  setting, 
with  a  few  pairs  or  panels  on 
the  table  with  the  window  set¬ 
ting. 

2.  Draj)eries  are  hung  up — on 
window  .settings,  on  walls  or 
columns. 

3.  Drapery  trimmings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  full  color  array — 
with  the  jyrices  very  clearly 
visible — every  item  in  stock  can 
be  in  full  view  of  the  customer. 

4.  Drapery  hardware  is  hung  up 
— rods  and  cornices  put  in  po- 


Cood  display  arrangement. 
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